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THE JATAKA STORIES* 
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Tae Jataka book consists of 547 stories of varying length, professing to 
have been related by the Buddha about his previous Births. in order to 
illustrate and moralize upon some incidents of his own time. ‘Hach 
story opens with a preface, called the paccuppannavatthiy. or stoty of 
the present, which relates the particular circumstances inf the. Buddha's 
life which led him to tell the birth-story and thus reveal ‘some event in 
the long series of his previous existences... . At the end there is always 
given a short summary, where the Buddha identifies the different actors in 
the story in their present births at the time of his discourse’* The collection 





1 his poper is based upon an essay on The political and economic conditions of ancient 
India, as deseribed in the Jatakas, which obtained tho Le Bas prize at Cambridge University 
ast summer. As the essay is going to be published shortly, no references are givon to the 
various stories from which the information has boon drawn. The extracts, except when other- 
‘wise stated, aro from the Cambridge translation of the Jatakn book. 

2 Cowell, Preface to the Cambridge translation, vi, 
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is believed to have been put into the form in which we now possess it’ in 
tho fifth contury after Christ, While considerable doubt is expressed 
with regard to the oredibility of the quasi-bistorical introductions which 
always precede the different birth-stories, there is general agreement a5 
to the valuable character of the information about the life and manners 
of the people of India contained in the ‘Stories of the past’, ‘These are 
fax older than the collection of which they form a part and a number of 
them have been illustrated in the bas-reliefs of the third contury 2-0, 
‘How far our unknown author has varied from the traditions handed 
down to him, and how for that tradition has, with respect at least to the 
historical inferences suggested by it, preserved the tone and charactor of 
that much more ancient date? are questions of vital importance to the results 
of the present papor. Competent scholars like Fick and Bubler are of 
opinion that the stories themselves, as distinct from the framework, have 
been scarcely altered from the state in which they were when they wore 
handed down among the carly Buddhists’, and that ‘there are remarkably 
fow traces of Buddhism in those stories, and they do not describe the 
condition of India in the third or fourth century B.c., but an older one’? 
‘The scone of the stories is mostly Inid in the kingdoms to the north- 
east of Indip, but others are also sometimes mentioned, which gives us 








f {air idea of the political geography of the time. In the north-west , 


wore the kingdoms of Gandhara with its capital Takshasila, famous as 
a seat of learning, Kashmir, Sivi, Madra, on the other side of which lay 
the savage hordes of Kambhoja, noted for their horsemanship. In the 
central region lay the lands of the famous Kurus and Panchalas, the 
Mateyas and the Surasenas. ‘To the south of theso dwelt the Vatsas, 
the Avantis and the Assakas. = Along the northern part of the westem 
const were the kingdoms of Sovira and Bhara with its famous seaport 
Bharukeccha (the modern, Broach), while the corresponding kingdom 
in the east .was "Kalinga, ‘Tn tha north-cast, Kasi was yet an in 

pendent kingdom, attacking and being attacked by Kosala; in thelr 
neighbourhood lay. the rival kingdoms of Magadha and Ange. The only 
southern Kingdoms mentioned are Andhra, and Damila with its capital 








Kavirnpattana. A number of clans, like the Mallas and the Sakiyas, . 


complete the list, and it is interesting to note they were oligarchie re~ 
publics, But monarchy was the usual form of government and the 
Jatakn stories are full of the rivalries of kings, their alliances and their 
wars. 

‘A King lived in great splendour in his capital-city, which consisted 
of a fortified portion in the midst of a number of suburbs, which served 


1 Rhyw Davide, Buddhist India, p. 201 (with verbal alterations), 
9 Bibler, quoted by Rhys Davide, p. 202. 
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as centres of trade, or as residence for the poor and the outcast. The 
fortifications consisted of a wall or walls, protected by a series of monts. 
‘Huge gates led into the citadel, and were often arched, and surmounted 
with watch-towers. Within the citadel, the streets ran at right angles, 
and there were squares, where people assembled to see a criminal 
punished, or to hear the royal proclamations. The different classes ond 
trades lived in special quaxters of the city. Houses opened, as a rule, 
directly into the streets, and narrow lanes ran between them in the 
rear. A river close by, or a tank within or without the walls, supplied 
the city with water, which was brought to cisterns near houses by means 
of conduits or fetched home in pots. In the centre of the citadel 
stood the seven-storyed palace of the king, which was often adorned with 
towers and pinnacles. Great staizcases led to the various stories, and 
theré was a courtyard into which the cow peu, the granary, and the 
treasure room opened. ‘There was a terrace in front of each story, 
which overlooked the yard and the streets. ‘The terrace and courtyard 
were sometimes used: as presence halls. A feature of interest was the 
gambling room, furnished with silver tables and golden dice, where the 
king played with any challenger. 

‘The insignia of royalty were the sword, umbrella, diadem, slipper 
and fan, in connexion with which there were officers-of-honour like the 
Keeper-of-the-umbrella and the sword-bearer. There were also a state 
charger, & state elephant and a state chariot. ‘The king frequently went 
in procession round the city attended by a vast retinue, and the city was 
decorated for the occasion, He amused himself with hunting in the 
forest, or shooting at a mark in the garden, and sometimes joined with 
the people to witness an exhibition of snake-charming. 

‘he king of the Jatakas is a despot,-but like other despots, he often 
met with a limited readiness on the part of his subjects ‘to obey his 
béhests’, (Dicey), and he had to reckon with ‘public opinion’. There 
‘were often imperative public wants which he had to meet, and ‘chaotic 
outbreaks’ of the government-making power (Sesley) ocurred against 
fan unpopular king. A king who was ungrateful to bis teaGher,was stoned 
to death by the indignant people, even as a king who attempted by 
unfair means to test the skill of a track-finder. When » king attempted 

"to sacrifice his son and the important merchants of bis realm in order 
that he might go to the abode of the gods, these were saved by the 
intervention of Sakra, and the people beat the priest to death, and were 
with difficulty restrained from putting the king also to death. They decided, 
however, not to allow him to continue to rule or dwell in the city, but 
made an outcast of him, and sppointed his dwelling outside the city 
and gave the crown to his son. A king who had eveloped cannibalish 
tastes was expelled from the kingdom, without being suffered to say 
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a word, and even when he returned chastened and subdued, at first they 
id not allow him to enter the city and hastily closed the gates. It was 
with great reluctance that they were eventually prevailed upon to receive 
him back. ‘The Vessantara Jatake provides us with an excellent example 
of how people were roused under a sense of common danger and their 
will prevailed with the king. The son of the king of Sivi gave away 
his ‘glorious elephant all white’ to a king who begged for it, becouse 
his land was suffering from drought and ‘wherever this elephant went 
there rain fell’. Now this was not well done in the sight of the Sivi 
folk. They demanded that Vessantara should ‘be banished from the 
Kingdom, and threatened that if the king refused to do the bidding of 
the Sivi folk, they would rise against him and his son. ‘The king -bowed 
to the people’s will and could not gainsay it. ‘The queen begged tho 
king not to banish her innocent son because the people oried. “But the 
king felt, that in sending his son to drear exile, he was but obeying 
his royal duty, On his way to the place appointed for exile, Vessantara 
passed through the land of the Cetis, who offered to remonstrate with 
the king, but Vessantara told them that his father was not king in this 
affair and had no power, A ‘public want’ for the satisfaction of which 
‘public opinion’ put pressure on the king was an heir to the throne. 
‘Famines also made the voice of the people articulate. People under the 
stress of famine gathered in the palace-yard and reproached the king and 
asked him to cause the rain to fall; for it was their belief that it was 
the king's want of righteousness that caused the drought. He was asked 
to give alms, and keep the holy day and follow various other observances 
which would cause rain to fall, and he did so. 

‘The throne was usually hereditary, and on the death or abdication 
of a king, the eldest son of: the quoen-consort, or the nearest male 
succeeded to it, Am heir was propared for his future destiny by being 
sent for education in his sixteenth year to a teacher in the capital, 
or preferably to a distant place like Takshasila, so that he might 
learn to quell his pride, and to endure heat and cold; and on finishing 
education he would wander through town and village before returning 
home, in order to be acquainted with the ways of the world. On arrival, 
he was made Uparaja and took some share in ruling the kingdom. The 
normal life of the heir-apparent was that ‘he amused himself as prince, 
ruled as viceroy, and reigned as king’. But it often bappened that he 
became impatient and attempted to force the pace of events, and it is 
not surprising to read that kings became suspicious of their sons and 
had them Kept in a secret place and gave orders that at their death 
they were to be brought back and set upon the throne, or banished them 
from the kingdom to return only to occupy the vacant throne. 

It was not often that the heir-apparent was set aside, But extreme 
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youth was sometimes felt to be a disadvantage and heirs were set aside, 
because they were wicked and unworthy. There are sufficiently numerous 
instances to show that though there was nothing like » resort to election, 
heredity was not always binding, and strangers—not always of the Kshatriya 
caste—could be placed on the throne by the general consent of the people. 
Sometimes, when a kingdom lacked an heir, the people had recourse to 
a very interesting practice known as the ‘festal-car-ceremony’. ‘The femily 
priest performed the funeral rites, and ‘proclamation was made through 
the city that on the morrow the festal car wonld be prepared. ‘The next 
day having decorated the city and yoked four lotus-coloured horses to 
the festive chariot, and spread a coverlet over them and fixed the five 
ensigns of royalty, they surrounded the car with an army of four hosts. 
. ++ The family priest having bid them sound the musical instruments 
behind. . . bade the chariot proceed to him who had merit sufficient to 
rule the kingdom. The car went solomnly round the palace and proceeded 
up the kettle-drum road... and having gone solemnly round the city, 
it went out by the eastern gate and passed onwards to the pak’, The 
‘ceremonial stone’ (royal bench) in tiie park was the conventional place 
where the future king was found sleeping, having arrived that very day 
from afar off. He was roused by the sounding of the musical instruments 
and taken to the palace for consecration, The consecration ceremony 
consisted of seating the future king on a ‘fine chair of fig-wood’ or 
‘a heap of jewels’ and sprinkling him from a conch with the right-wise 
spiral. 

The king took an active part in the government of the kingdom. As 
the protector of the people, he led the army in bettle, though there was 
a commander-in-chief in charge of the army. As the supreme head of the 
executive, he made end unmade appointments, but the hereditary charac 
ter of offices gave fow opportunities for making appointments. And he 
often sat in the judgement hall and heard causes. But there bad grown 
up a large number of officials, both central and local. ‘The unit of adminis- 
tration was the village. The village of the stories was of the, ryotwary 
type’, i.e. ‘that type in which the separate holders, whatever spirit of 
anion they may have possessed, never represented co-sharers in a unit 
estate or acknowledged any form of common ownership’.! ‘The business 
of the village was carried on by the heads of the houses and the king 
was represented by the leadman, who collected the royal revenue und 
exercised small magisterial powers and various duties of police and 
protection. 

‘The police arrangements of the capital were under the charge of an 
ofiicer called Nagaraguttike, whose duty it was to guard the city, especially 





1 Baden-Powoll, The Indian village community, p. 6. 
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during the night, to run in thieves and carry out sentences of punishment. 
On nightfall the gates of the city were closed by the keepers who called 
out three times before doing so, and the city guards patrolled the streets, 

‘The border where a part of the royal army was stationed, prosented 
special problems of its own. Oriental monarchies have always manifested 
“despotism in the centre and weakness in tho extremities’ (Gibbon), 
and the kingdoms of the stories form no exception, The border was 
frequently in a state of disturbance; sometimes it was attacked by an 
enemy, of a revolt was engineered by an impationt heir, while, not infre- 
quently, robbers from the mountains came down on the villages and 
plundered the inhabitants, in addition to which they carried off prisoners 
to be sold as slaves. 

‘When the king dia not himself sit in court, some one or more of the 
ministers heard the causes, and there was not as yot a specialization of 
judioial functions, for there was no code of laws' whose knowledge 
was essential, and the judge was guided by ‘equity and good conscience’. 
‘There is not much information about the procedure, but we know that 
witnesses wore produced and statements made on oath. Bribe-taking 
‘and perjury had made their appearance. The court was attended by 
others than parties to a suit and applause was not ‘suppressed’. Punish- 
ments were cruel and harsh; criminals were impaled alive, and even 
when life was spared, were liable to have the hands and fect or nose and 
cars cut off, or the eyes plucked out. 

‘The sources of royal revenue were land, trade, and administration of 
justice, ‘The King claimed share in the annual produce of land, which 
was froquently surveyed for the purpose. ‘The tax was paid in kind, and 
the crop could not be gathered before the king's portion was assessed, 
Duties were levied on goods on entering and leaving a town and tho 
administration of justice brought in fines. Other sources of revenue were 
the forests, whose produce was very valuable, prerogative rights, such as 
escheat and the right to treasure trove; and forced labour was occasion- 
ally resorted to. ‘The administration of revenue was controlled by an 
officer, called the treasurer, who is represented as sitting at a countor or 
board, where ho received the taxes brought in by village head-men and by 
collectors sent from the capital. 

Out of this revenue the King’s establishment was maintained, and his 
charities financed, and the various servicos met, but a good many of the 
oflicers were endowed with revenue villages. LExorbilant amounts wore 














A hoes is a mention of a ‘book of judgements’ (ut. fii. 20), and righteous judgement 
insotibed on a golden plate’ (J. ii. 125), but one is inclined to follow Fick when be says, that 
in both places where they ere montioned, thore is no conuection with the narrative, and 
Unat they aro probably later adit (Sociale Gliederung in Nordisilichen Indien su 
Buddha's Zeit; note on p. 67). 
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frequently exacted and people underwent great suffering. It was not 
seldom that a king crushed the folk ‘as if they were sugar-cane in mill, 
with fines and taxes’. Things became so intolerable that people ‘ unable 
to pay the oppressive tax would flee from village and town and take 
refuge on the borders of the realm’, and we read of a king whose 
‘subjects being oppressed by taxation took their wives and families and 
wandered in the forest like wild beasts. Where once stood villages, 
there were none now, and the people, through the fear of the king's men 
by day, did not venture to dwell in their houses; but fencing them about 
with thom branches, as soon as the day broke, they disappeared into 
the forest, and returned at eventide when the King’s men had departed. 
By day they were plundered by the king's men and by night by robbers’. 

Phe revenues of the king depended on the occupations of the people 
and the wealth they amassed, Wealth consisted in silver, gold, and house- 
hold goods, slaves, horses, cattle, fields and stores of grain, and industrial 
capital except in the shape of tools had not as yet arisen, We rend 
that ‘people lived by merchandise, by herds, or by the plough’, and 
usury and skilled professions are added to the list elsewhere. Land was 
to be had for the mere trouble of clearing the wild growth and was 
being gradually brought under cultivation. ‘The average holding was of 
@ comparative small size for which the labour of the farmer and his 
family sufficed, but larger farms of 1,000 karisas were not unknown, 
and were cultivated by their owners with the aid of hired labour. Rico, 
Deans, sugar-cane, cotton and cil-seeds were the common crops, and cul- 
tivation was carried on practically as it is to-day. A supply of water was 
sometimes obtained by throwing a dam across a river and the fields were 
ivrigated by men going ‘with spades and baskets in hand to bank up 
the dykes’ and build ‘little embanked squares for water’. In order to 
protect the crop against deer and birds, pitfalls were dug and snares laid, 
‘and watchers were hired to live on the.field in a hut, day and night, and 
their watchfulness was ensured by making them responsible for any loss. 

An allied industry was breeding and rearing live stock, Cattle were 
a highly esteemed form of wealth, but there was no breeding for the 
butcher's knife, but only for the plough. ‘The cattle were grazed in the 
pasture adjoining a village, and, when the crops were standing, were taken 
to the forests by a neatherd and grazed there during the day and kept 
in a shieling at night. Horses and dogs were bred for quality for the 
use of kings and nobles. 

But agriculture was menaced by droughts, for the rains were periodic 
and were liable to fail, and did often fail, That droughts and famines 
were matters of familiar experience is shown by the following reali 
details, ‘There was a drought in the land; the country become, as it 
were, scorched up; water gave out in tank and in pool, and the fishes 
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and the tortoises buried themselves in the mud. ‘The crows and other 
birds flocking to the spot picked them out with their beaks and devoured 
them, Sore distress fell upon all beasts. The crop withered, and the 
corn grew not. The people feared that lack of food might produce 
‘9 pestilonce, and wandered about destitute hither and thither, leading their 
children by the hand, Men being unable to live resorted to robbery’. 

Mining must have been undertaken extensively, for common metals 
like iron and copper could hardly have been imported. India must have 
also produced considerable quantities of gold. and silver, but the only 
reference to mining is in a simile.’ 

‘All classes consumed meat and fish, and/men made a living by hunt 
ing deer and such animals, and selling the flesh, even as fowlers caught 
and sold birds. Fishing was a sufficiently large ocoupation as to lead 
to differentiation between line and net fishermen. 

‘A very large group of occupations is that of handicrafts. ‘The gold- 
smiths made all manner of ornaments for men and animals. ‘The arts 
of inlaying and relief-work were known and mirrors were made by giving 
‘a fine polish to the surface of gold. Smiths supplied agriculture with 
ploughshares and spades, and households with pots and pans. Iron was 
conyerted into steel and made into weapons of fighting such as arrows, 
javelins and axes, Some delicate work was also done in the shape of 
fine needles and strings for musical instruments. 

India has alwoys been noted for its textiles, and in the stories Benares, 
Gandhara and Sivi are famous for the excellence of their silks. Sill cloths 
were sometimes embroidered with gold, and cloths of gold were made for 
elephants. ‘The garments of the bulk of the people were made of cotton 
and woollen clothes, rugs and blankets are also mentioned. Dyeing was 
practised with vegetable ingredients, and scarlet seems to have been the 
favourite colour. 

‘The building trade was fairly advanced. Masons were employed to 
lay the foundations of buildings and to construct bathing ghats and 
flights of steps to rivers and tanks, ‘The superstrncture of most houses 
was of wood and furnished occupation for carpenters, who also built 
chariots and ships. ‘The outer walls of palaces and houses of nobles 
were colour-washed by painters, who also decorated the inside by 
working on the cement covering the wooden frame-work, and produced 
Deautiful frescoes, ‘There were also workers in leather, who not only 
made ordinary shoes but furnished royalty with shoes richly inwrought 
with varied thread; skilful potters who produced figured pottery, ivory 
craftsmen who wrought ivory into diverse shapes. And it is interesting 























1 And the brick mound, search as you may, contains 
No veins of iron for the mine's pains’, 
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to note that brewers, who extracted liquor from rice, sugar-cane, and 
soma, had a flourishing trade. 

In these occupations, to use tho jargon of economists, the utilities 
produced by labour were ‘fixed and embodied in outward objects’. It 
remains to mention a number of occupations where the utilities were 
“fixed and embodied in human beings, or consisted in a mere service ren- 
dered’ (Mill). There were teachers, who gave lessons in science and 
taught the three Vedas in return for a feo or service; physicians whose 
stock in trade were ‘healing herbs’ and ‘magic spells’; surgeons who 
could fit @ man who might need it ‘with a false tip to his nose which 
‘was cunningly painted for all the world like a real nose’; men who were 
‘skilled in the lore which tells what are good sites for a building’; 
musicians who lived by their art and played only for a recompense; 
snake-charmers who exhibited » monkey garland on neck . . . schooled 
with sticks to serpent kind to draw near; drummers and conch-blowers 
who eared their living by playing on their instruments at a public festival 
to the crowd of holiday makers; acrobats who ‘knew the javelin dance’ 
and exhibited ‘a wooden puppet worked by the hand’; tumblers who 
would ‘roll about the ground’; actors .who sang before crowds and were 
held in such low repute that no well-bred snake would dance in their 
presence for shame. 

Occupations were generally hereditary, though there was nothing to 
prevent one from following sny trade he liked. Normally a trade was re- 
cruited from the families of those who were already in it, and such technical 
training as was requisite was imparted by father to son. Industrial 
labour was free, for, though slaves existed, they were mostly domestic 
servants, Hach workman was a separate unit, and he had to find his 
own raw material and sell the finished product of his labour, Bub 
working together was not unknown; there were craft-villages, which 
were conducive to some degree of co-operation and specialization within 
a particular industry, and men sometimes plied their trade in common 
and sbared the gains. A very interesting feature of the organization of 
industry was the presence of trade guilds, eighteen in number, of which 
but foar—masons, blacksmiths, carpenters and painters—are mentioned 
by nome, Each had probably a head and were all subject to the juris- 
diction of the Treasurer. Work was frequently suspended, for festivals 
were proclaimed, when people used to ‘hang up their ploughs and feast 
the brahmins with flesh ond rice, drink in private and still seom total 
abstainers, with their cups flowing over’. 

‘Trade was carried on by land and sea, and it is noteworthy that practi- 
cally all the sea voyages mentioned in the stories were undertaken by 
merchants who went ‘laden with cargo’, where we are not always told. 
‘The golden land (modern Pegu) is mentioned three times, and Babylon 
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once. The oversea trade was fed by the traffic along well-known trade- 
routes, but the inland trade was important in itself. ‘The roads were very 
bad, and were often mere tracks kept open by peasants. ‘There were no 
bridges, and rivers were crossed only with boats. The route lay through 
forests and deserts which were attended with danger from man and 
beast. Merchants travelled in large numbers for the sake of safety, with 
one of their number as leader, and hired the people who lived at the 
entrance to a forest to see them safely across, 

Food-stuff could have hardly entered into the traffic between distant 
Places, and the commodities carried were probably ‘rich cloth, cutlery and 
armour, perfume and drugs, gold and jewellery’. * Features of interest in 
connexion with the organization of trade were market-towns, which were 
a natural corollary of the specialization of villages in particular crafts, 
and the border-merchant who served as a sort of entrepOt. Merchants in 
copital cities established relations with merchants on the border, and 
would load their carts with local produce and give orders to the men in 
charge to go to their correspondents on the border and exchange it for 
tho wares in their shops. The wares obtained were probably forest pro- 
Anco and possibly also goods of other countries. 

Prices wore fixed in terms of money, but money did not always pass 
between the parties. Terms were arrived at after haggling, which was 
“illing work’; but notions of a fair price prevailed. ‘The king made his 
purchases under special conditions. He had a valuer ‘who used to value 
horses, elephants, jewels, gold and the like, and ho used to pay over to the 
owner of the goods the proper price as he fixed it... The price was 
what ho said and no other.’ People attempted to ‘corner’ goods, sometimes 
with success, and it is interesting to note that successful attempts are 
rolated as evidence of man’s abilities and no condemnation is expressed, 

‘The Jatakas while speaking, as a rule, of ‘pieces of money’, mention 
coined money of gold, and also coined kahay half-kahapanas, padi 
masakas, kakonisand nikkhas. These names, it would appear, were units 
of weight, whether of gold, silver or copper, but there is reason to believe 
that each unit of weight in relation to coinage came to be associated with 
8 particular metal? 

‘A few facts with regard to the purchasing power of money may be men- 
tioned. ‘Two oxen were worth twenty-four pieces and a horse 1,000 pieces. 
A bundle of grass was worth two masakas, while a kehapana would buy 
‘a garland with one part of it, perfume with another, and strong drink 
with a third’. An ass was worth eight kahapanas, and eight pieces were 
the price for the services of a barber and also paid for a ferry actoss a river. 
A great deal of wealth was hoarded in the form of gold and jewellery and 





















1 Rhys Davids, op. cit, p.99. # Op, Obanakya, Artha Sasira, bk, il, ch, 19, 
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these were stowed away in a pillow or hidden in other convenient places. 
Another method was to deposit money with friends, but this was aitended 
with its own dangers, Loans were common and the familiar figure of 
the embarrassed debtor flits across the pages of the Jatak book. A bond 
was executed by the borrower, but there is no reference in the etories 
to interest. 

All these economic pursuits—agriculture, handicraft, commerce and 
usury—were followed by all, irrespective of caste distinctions. ‘ ‘The life of 
mechanios or tradesmen’ was not considered ‘ignoble or inimical to virtue’. 
‘Wo read of brahmins as physicians, goatherds, merchants, hunters, snake- 
charmers, carpenters, farmers, and forest-guides. A Kshatriya takes to 
trade, while another dwells with a rich merchant's family, working with 
his own hands. King Kusa in his infatuation for Prabhavati, takes to 
pottery, basket-weaving, garland-making, and kitchen-service successively. 
‘Pho son of a merchant works with a potter, while a decayed merchant-family 
takes to farming. In none of these casos is it suggested that there was 
any falling off from the jati. 

‘The fact of the matter is that caste did not imply a common hereditary 
occupation at the time of these stories But in spite of obvious attempts 
to be little its importance, the division into four main castes is accepted 
as a familiar fact. ‘There are certain differonces between the jati of 
the Pali text, the division of the brahminical books, and the modern caste, 
but the attributes which the caste of brahminical theory has in common 
with the modern caste and which are its ossentials are to be found in the 
jati of the stories. A person’s jati was determined by birth and contact with 
‘8 person of a low jati was impure. ‘The instance of the Candala is a case 
in point. Not only was his touch pollution but even his sight was on ill. 
omen, and an over-sorupulous brahmin would not even allow the wind to 
blow from a Candala, ‘This impurity extended to things touched by him, 
specially food. ‘There are several instances of a brahmin suffering for 
having eaten food touched by a Candal 

‘Marriages took place as a rule, between persons of the same jati, though 
it would be going too far to spoak of a strict rule of endogamy, because 
there are several instances of mixed marriages which lead not to mixed 
castes, but to the vesting of the caste of the father in the off-spring. 
Marriages were, a matter of course, at an early age, both for men and 
women. A match was arranged by the parents, and the consent of tho 
parties was assumed or purely formal, and their unwillingness was even 
disregarded. Although a man thus began life with a wife, it did not 
mean, however, a separate establishment. ‘The girl came to live with the 














1 For a very fall treatment of the caste organization at this timo, the reader is referred 
to Fick's Sociale Gtiederung. 
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parents of her husband, and the household and the family property, were 
managed by the eldest male member. Supporting parents in their old 
age was an imperative duty enjoined by religion and tradition, The 
idea is so deep-set that even animals are represented as supporting their 
parents, 

‘Although some persons ‘saw how from passion springs pain and how 
bliss comes by the abandonment of passion’, and having ‘no desire for 
fa married life, adopted the ascetic life’, the majority, while accepting this 
teaching of the time, were in no very great hurry to fulfil its precepts, and 
continued to live in the world. But the prevailing ideas about women 
‘and secular life left their mark on the position of women in society, and it 
must have required all Ananda’s powers of pleading to persuade the Buddha 
to admit them to the Order 

‘As a girl, @ woman was completely under her father’s control, even 
in the matter of her marriage, as is seen from instancos which make 
the free choice of a husband an exceptional boon. Not only was she often 
married against her will, but she was also given away in marriage in 
exchange for money. ‘There was something worse still. It has been pointed 
out that one form of safe custody of money was to deposit it with a friond. 
Te happened sometimes that ‘as the oreditor was long in coming, the 
friend spent that money; the other came back and upbraided him, but 
the debtor not being able to return the money, gave him his daughter in 
mamringo’. Much love and happiness could hardly be expected in such 
f@ union, and we are not surprised to read that it was not unusual for 
fa ‘wife bought with his gold’ to despise her husband, to ‘rogard his 
ith and kin with ever scornful eyes’. 

During matrimony a woman's subjection was no less great. Vessan- 
tara gives away his wife Maddi to Brahmin who bogged hor of him, 
and wo are told that :— 





‘The face of Maddi did not frown; she aid not chafo or ory, 
But looked on silent, thinking He knows best tho reason why. 


Sho is willing’ that he should ‘to whomsoever he desire, give or sell or 
Kill’, Allowing for the obvious anxiety to exaggerate Maddi's devotion 
and love, the passage is significant as to the ideas prevailing with regard 
to the duties and status of a wife. 

‘There is no reference to widow-marriage in the stories, but there are 
passages which imply that it was not against the ideas of the time for 
woman to take, under exceptional circumstances, a second husband, 
while the first was living. Prabhavathi, a princess of Madra, was deceived 
into marrying Prince Kusa of Kusinara who was very plain, and on learn- 
ing the truth, she thought ‘what have Ito do with such an ugly husband ? 
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If I live, Vl have another husband’, and fled to her father's city, 
where several kings came to seek her hand. ‘There is no suggestion 
that this was in any way unusual. Vessantara on his banishment, thus 
exhorts his wife beforo he was aware of her determination to go with 
hit 





To him who will thy husband be do service, nothing loth, 
‘And if no man should wish to be thy busband, when I am gono, 
Go seck » husband for thyself, but do not pine alone. 


‘The ocoupations to which women could resort were few. Agriculture 
gave them some work in the shape of watching, and weaving formed 
another occupation: but they were employed mostly in domestic service 
as waiting-women, maids and nurses, and seem to have been well treated 
by the families with whom they took service and led happy lives. 

The religious teaching of the times, Buddhist and otherwise, helped 
people to bear sorrow and suffering with patience and resignation. They 
followed their simple occupations in quiet and contentment, although 
the fickleness of nature and the ambitions or cruelties of kings often brought 
on misery and suffering. Nature responded generously to the rade efforts 
of man. The crafts, though pursued on primitive lines, often produced 
works of great beauty and delicacy. ‘Trade was brisk and bold adventurers 
hazarded the sea, Dignity of labour prevailed in the land, and caste had 
not developed in all its rigour. But the lot of the Candala, who was 
outside the pale of society, was hard, and women no longer held the 
position of dignity and self-respect they had enjoyed earlier in the history 
of the country. 

In spite of probable errors of perspective and detail the picture is 
sufficiently clear to reveal its startingly modem character. If time has 
made any difference at all, it seems as though the light were depressed 
and the shadow deepened. Agriculture is as primitive as before, and the 
fickleness of Nature no less pronounced. ‘The crafts have lost what 
inspiration they possessed and become more and more mechanical. ‘Tho 
people have lost the contact with the sea which has been such a powerful 
factor in civilization and progress. The caste system is dying hard, and 
of the Candala it can be said even now that:— 


No roof to shelter from the sky, amid the dogs he lay, 
Bis mother nursed him as she walked. 


‘Tho position which women ocenpy in society deservedly places the 
people low in the scale of civilization. 

‘There are however, new features full of promise and hope. The close 
tie with England has not merely spread peace and order throughout the 
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land and given it a unity which it never possessed before, but has also 
introduced great dynamic forces. The West, contact with which is novel 
only in its continuity, stands now for capitalist production in the field 
of industry, for nationalism and representative government in that of 
polities, even as it stands for the Gospel of Jesus in the field of religion. 
‘The working of these forces in the Innd will be watched by every lover 
of India, with trembling and hope; the outcome is on the knees and 
betwoen the hands of the Gods. 
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SOMALILAND 
A paper read before the Mythic Society 


Br Capra Corriz Hupsoy, D.8.0., LM.8. 


‘Mn. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN, 
1 wave been asked to read you a paper on Somaliland. It is perhaps 
difficult to understand how this subject comes into the province of the 
Mythic Society for neither the history nor the ethnology of Somaliland 
‘concerns India, as far as we know. However, Somalis are Mubammadans, 
and their country lies adjacent to India, so perhaps for this reason a brief 
account of the country, and its people may be of interest. 
‘The Somalis live a tribal existence, and the following are the chief 
tribes amongst the 
‘The Gadurbursi ; 





‘The Habr Awal; The Habr Yinis; The Habr 
Gothajis; The Habr Toljaala; The ‘Isi Misa; The Dolbahanta; The 
‘Warsingali; ‘The Marehan. 

‘These tribes live a nomad life, and are in constant petty warfare 
with one another. The trouble usually arises over one tribe looting 
camels, sheep, and goats from another tribe. You can easily imagine that 
these afirays are only too likely to occur amongst tribes leading a nomad 
existence, as in their wanderings the two different tribes come across 
each other, and a quarrel arises over the grazing ground or the wells, 
or over looting. Very often one tribe makes an organized raid on another 
tribe, and returns to find that the other tribe has looted their camele 
and sheep during their absence. 

‘The origin of the Somali is not very clear. They state that they are 
descended from the Prophet's cousin ‘Ali Bindali:— 

‘AN Bindali 
H | 


Husain ‘Hasan 








l j 
Habr Awal Dolbahantas 
Habr Gerhajis 
Habr Toljaala 


and that from Hufain, his elder son, sprang the Habr Awal, Habr 
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and that from Hasan, the younger son, 





Gerhojis and Habr Toljaal 
sprong the Dolbahantas. rf 

‘This does not, however, appear very likely and it seems more likely 
that there was originally a savage race inhabiting the country, and that 
they got driven out by the encroachment of the Gila tribes from the 
south, ond by Arabian adventurers, or traders, from the north. The 
‘Arabs and Gallas intermarried and formed the Somali race. 

Tt is certain that the Somali does not resemble in any way the 
ordinary African, He is totally unlike the Yao, Zulus, Soudanese and 
Swaheli races. Some sey they are allied to Hindustan, There are 
Desides these tribes mentioned above certain outcaste men who are 
hunters, blacksmiths, and workers in leather, called respectively Midgans, 
Tomals, and Ye 

‘The Somali in appearance is very dark complexioned and possesses 
thin, well marked features. He is tall and has great physical endurance. 
Mo give you an idea of his endurance, I will tell you of two instances 
personally seen by me. One was after fight. A Somali was shot by the 
enemy, and the bullet penetrated just below his stomach and came out 
to the right of his vertebral column behind. He was then speared in five 
places, One spear wound ripped up his abdomen, and let out twelve fect 
of gut, another wound cut into his right thigh, and a third ,almost into 
his left shoulder joint, and there were many other smaller wounds. The 
big wonnds were six or seven inches long and two inches deep. ‘This 














man crawled from twelve noon under a blazing sun, stark-naked and - 


trailing his gut behind him, until five p.m., when he was picked up, and 
attended to. He recovered, 

‘Another man, whilst riding in the usual mad headlong way they do, 
ran into a thorn tree. ‘The Somali thorn trees are a very particular kind 
of thorn tree, and boast six inch thorns. One thorn over six inches long 
ran clean through the man’s right knee joint. He promptly fell off, 
Arew his dagger, and proceeded to dig at the thorn. Fortunately I came 
by and got it out for him in a more scientific way, although I expect hi 
rougher way would have probably had as good a result, I put him in 
fa dhooly, his knee having been dressed antiseptically. ‘Two hours later 
T met him galloping about, all the bandages off, and his bare knees 
gripping his horse's sweating flanks. He also recovered. ‘Then finally 
T have seen Somalis chased by mounted Infantry and a Camel Corps, 
and after ten miles they ont-ran the horses and camels, ‘They just lopped 
along like wolves. 

‘As regards their clothes they wear white calico, called a tobe, just 
loosely twisted round them, with one end sometimes thrown over the 
head to act as a hat; and on their feet they woar sandals, At nights 
they wrap themselves up in their tobe from head to toe. A few sleep on 
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wooden pillows to avoid the ticks with which their camels swarm. The 
women also wear white calico, which is draped across the breasts and 
bunched at the hips and then falls nearly to the ankles. 

‘Their weapons are spears, daggers, and shields, nowadays many possess 
rifles and guns. It is due to this that there has been greater trouble 
amongst them lately, as the Abyssinians, having numerous troops with 
modern rifles, are able to raid the Somalis who have not, so they have 
got disturbed in consequence, and the Mullah Mahomed Abdullah has 
smuggled many rifles into the country from dhows coming along the 
const. 

‘The young women are pretty and walk gracefully. If unmarried they 
wear their hair in a finely plaited mop reaching to the shoulders and, if 
married, they wear it done up in a knob covered with blue cloth, 

‘The occupation of the Somali is to keep camels, sheep, goats, and 
horses. The camels are lighter and smaller than the Indian camel and 
possess one hump. Many of them are excellent to ride. ‘The sheep are 
black headed dumbas, or two tailed sheop, and the horses are small and 
wiry. All these animals can go without water for two or three days 
easily, and the camels for ten. 

‘These animals are fed by the Somali guiding them to good grazing 
grounds, where rain has recently fallen, or where there is water. ‘This is 
one of the great difficulties they have to contend with, as the rain soon 
runs off the country after it has fallen, or evaporates, and so the water 
question is always to the front, 

‘As they have to wander great distances in search of grazing grounds, 
they wander in families or tribes for safety against their neighbours, 
‘heir chief food is camel's meat, sheep and milk usually sour, and 
smoked. 

‘Now, as regards the country, I think it would be best to take in 
imagination a quick journey from Obbia in Italian Somaliland across the 
Haud desert to Berbera in British Somaliland, In doing so you will get 
‘an idea of the character of the country. Landing in February we found 
tw6 stone buildings, glorified by the name of a fort and a few straw huts, 
‘This is Obbia and the chief Somali of that district calls himself the 
Sultan of Obbia. A ‘Sand’ Sultan he should be called for there is little 
clse. It was extremely difficult to land on account of a tremendous surf, 
and it was only with the help of Madras massula boats that we did so. 
Later on, when the monsoon broke, landing was impossible. ‘The water 
here was got from pits dug in the sand and was salty—sea water almost. 
Going twelve miles inland a bare sandy plain is crossed, in which there 
are a few tufts of grass upon which Lowland gazelle feed. Parties were 
sent out to search for water. One party went to a place called El-Marah, 
but, like the children of Israel in Exodus, they found the waters of Marah 
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‘were bitter and they could not drink it. However some wells were found 
at Gabawein, which produced sulphurous water. The march on to Lodabal, 
the next place where there were wells, was extremely hot, and thirty men 
fell down with heat stroke and one died. The country is a mass of sand 
dunes. Fifty miles inland the country changes somewhat, a certain 
amount of scrub jubgle appears, and also ent-hills ranging from four to 
thirteen feet high. The places one stops at are named simply because they 
possess wells, but there are no houses or people there at all. A well or 
a big fig tree always gets a special name. At Galkayo, another fifty miles 
‘on, the appearance is again changed—there are numerous mimosa (khausa) 
‘trees, and fig trees (darei), and plenty of low scrubs and bushes, with 
good grazing grass, and several wells, ‘The water as usual is sulphurous. 
There is here one very interesting well, or pit, called ‘El-Yami’, Yami's 
well, or as we called it Rider Haggard’s well. It was a pit 160 feet 
deep and 400 feet across, and had thirty fest of water in the bottom, 
clear, cool and good, with no smells, no sulphur and no salt in it, but, 
and this was the sad part of it, no way of getting down to it. 

This water pit was surrounded by a wooded glade of tall trees 
festooned with green creepers. There was a dense undergrowth of 
thorny bushes. Above brightly coloured birds flew, and the bush below 
was the haunt of leopard and lion. Walking through the deep shadows, 
a hurried rustle followed by silence would tell of some animal startled by 
one’s approach. Half a mile through this tangle of trees, creepers and 
grass brought one abruptly to the edge of the glade into the dazzling 
sun and on to an open plain dotted over with herds of antelope. 

‘From Galkayo onwards, one plunges into the Hand (the impenetrable), 
80 called because the bush is so thick. It is a high plateau between the 
two coasts. ‘The soil is hard red sand-stone, and the trees are mostly 
thorn trees; thorns that are thick, and thorns that are long, thorns that 
catch and tear everything they can possibly reach to, The flat-topped 
mimosa tree is in great evidence, and also a tree that might be called 
the ‘nightmare’ tree, It is a brilliant silver grey, or bright green tree, 
that fizzes out of the ground, and twists and squirms in every and any 
direction, giving one the impression on a moonlight night of a zigeaggy 
frework. This tree is armed with fierce thors and the branches are 
brittle, and when broken smell of aromatic ofl, ‘There are many flowering 
frees, and thousands of beautifully plumaged birds: those most numerous 
being glossy starlings of blue, yellow, and orange colour, 

‘The track across the Haud is extremely narrow, and only an ex- 
perienced guide can find the way over. There are no wells in it and 
no water, yet it swarms with antelope and with lions. Passing out of 
the Haud by Damot, a great open plain is reached, dotted all over with 
ant-hills of red sand growing up to thirty feet in height. This sort of 
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BERBERA SHEIKH BOHOTLE GALKAYO 


ROUGH ELEVATION FROM BERBERA TO OBBIA 
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plain is called a ban, and I should fancy there must have been an ant- 
Lill every 120 yards. ‘These ants appear to build their nest gradually 
around a tree and so destroy it, as I saw many ant-hills in which the 
txee branches were sticking out at the top. 

The country on to Bohotle is alternate bush and plain, and Bohotle 
itself boasts a small fort built by the British troops. There are a number 
of shallow wells here and the country around is very densely wooded. 

In August we trekked across the Arori plain, and I can safely say that 
it left a vivid impression on me, and those I travelled with. It was 
sun-dried, frizeled out, bare, slate grey, rocky plain, a pitiable plain whose 
very existence needed an explanation. ‘The heat was intense and the 
trees were merely sticks standing amongst red-hot rocks. At night time 
enormous numbers of hyaenas made an ugly babel very fitting to the 
appearance of the country. At other times of the year this plain assumes 
a different appearance, It is therefore only matter of rain. From 
there onwards to upper Sheikh, the country improves and it becomes more 
wooded and one sees antelope and other animals. 

Upper Sheikh is situated on the Golis range, » chain of hills from 
five to seven thousand fect high, about thirty-five miles inland from the 
const. The hills drop abruptly from upper to lower Sheikh and all along 
the range; and thero is a pass at upper Sheikh that twists down the 
mountain in a zigzag fashion amongst tall cactus trees and boulders 
of rock. 

‘This range of hills is the haunt of the greater koodoo, an antelope 
standing over thirteen hands with fifty-six inch hors; and there are also 
below other antelope such as lesser koodoo, geranuk klipspringer and the 
little dik-dik, an antelope as small as a hare with horns one to threo 
inches long. ‘There are also wart hog, and large groy-maned baboons. 

‘Thus Sheikh, with its treos, streams and high altitude, forms a pleasing 
contrast to Berbera which is arrived at after thirty-five miles travelling 
over country which gradually gets barer and drier. We came across wild 
ass and Boira antelope at Bihendula on the way to Berbera. ‘The last ten 
miles into Berbera are over the maritime plain, and once more one comes 
to sand and only sand, and to the furious wind of the Karlf which blows 
the sand up in huge denso impenetrable clouds, carrying with it stones 
and anything that happens to be loose. This wind lasts from 11 p.m. 
to 2 pam. the next day, and then drops. After it has dropped, one 
marches into Berbera and meets its peculiar smells. 

Berbera is the chief seaport town. It has a good harbour formed 
by a spit of sand running out from the native quarter into the sea. 
There are numerous very dirty straw snd mud houses, a few better built 
stone houses, and three or four European houses. No doubt more have 
been built since. It is rich in smells, and the Karif wind. The sea is 
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quite hot to bathe in, and has the further excitement of sharks to enliven 
batho, not to speak of queer fish like electric rays, 

Having arrived at Berbera, one’s great object in life is to leave it, and 
s0 I will briefly tell you the character of the country going towards the 
horn of Africa and so leave Berbera. It is a much barer and more open 
country, something like the South African veldt, Water is still the difi- 
culty, and is usually sulphurous or Carlsbady. It is a country of a few 
oases formed by wells, or pools, dotted in surrounding rolling plains of 
stone boulders and sand, and these plains are blown over by furious 
winds ond sand devils. Even here numerous herds of aritelopes dwell and 
also ostriches and other animals, ‘The country is called the Sorl, 

In going down the Nogal valley one passes over a country which has 
some of the characteristics of the Haud and the Sorl. It is, on the 
whole, much better. Both in the Nogal valley and the Sorl, there are 
remains of gilla graves. At Gur Anod in the Sorl, at an elevation of 
4,550 feet, were a group of graves with crosses. At Badwein (big tank) 
there is a large tank now in ruins, which is of considerable age; and 
there are other signs of a former civilization at Kirrit, Upper Sheikh 
and many other place 

‘The seasons in Somaliland are the Jilél, January to April, which is 
ary and hot; the Gu—rainy season—May to June; Haga, July to 
September, which is the hot weather during which the Karif blows; 
Dair, October to December, when it is cooler. The country is greatly 
changed by the seasons, the hot dry weather leaving @ scorched up bare 
expanse of sands and rocks with withered stalks which after rain changes, 
as if by magic, into trees, grass, and scrub jungle, The rain tearing over 
these sandy and rooky stretches of country scours a way for itself forming 
tug. A tug is a dry xiver bed, and in some places it is shallow and in 
other places sixty or seventy feet deop, ‘The river bed is covered with 
fine sand. It is not safe to camp in one of these tugs, as, although it 
may not be raining at that patticular place, a rush of water, @ spate, may 
come down the tug from the rain that has fallen many miles away. 

With this changing character of country it is easy to anderstand the 
reason of the nomad existence of the Somali. It is a case of water and 
Grass. In the old days the feuds betwoen the tribes resulted in much 
excitement and noise and little damage, for the Somali is excitable to 
an extreme degree. Nowadays the rifle is ousting out spear and shield, 
and consequently the troubles with neighbouring tribes, or countries, are 
apt to assume more alarming proportions, 

The Somali would be quite helpless ageinst any troops such as the 
Abyssinians, or any other Power, and therefore it is clear how needful it 
is for them to have our protection. At the same time they are allowed 
fo fight out their own intertribal petty rows in the interior unmolested. 
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‘The Mullah Mahomed Abdullah is reported to be dead. It is a good 
thing for the tribes if he is, because he was really merely the head of a 
large band of raiding robbers and brigands. Now perhaps there will be 
peace until the next Mullah. 





In the course of the discussion upon the lecture, Mr. 8, Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
made the following remarks : 


Rwosnpivo Captain Hudson's lesture on Somaliland and its people one question will 
“naturally arise, apd that is what bas Somaliland to do with the Mythic Society. The 
lecturer himself propounded the question, though he did not attempt to answer it, 
Having been called upon by the honourable chairman to speak, I nay usefully answer 
‘this question ax Secretary in the absence of iy sevior calleagu 

Tt is a common complaint of the meteorologist that his forecasts of Indian monsoons 
fail, beowuse he bas not the means to study the Indian ocean basin fully. This is 
feven more true of the ethnologist. The ethnology of India is « fascinating subject, 
but it labours under the grave drawback thet it has not yet been studied in all ite 
natural setting, There are at any rate two opposing opinions as to a Negro element 
{in the Indian population—Professor Keane putting it forward, as a submerged Negro 
typo, Sir H. Risley ignoring such « possibility altogether, Granting this Negro clement 
the next question in whether this element is assimilable to the African or the Malay 
type. Neither of these questions can be answered satisfactorily unless the Indian Ocean 
Hitoral is studied completely. In the Arabian Sea part of tbis littoral, Somaliland 
occupies a prominent place, and a atady of its people ought to throw some little light 
‘upon the question. Captain Hudson did not deal with the people quite as much as 
with the country—perhaps he would let us know about them on a future occasion, I 
Ihave not the first-hand knowledge of the country that the lecturer and Major Brown have 
had. It may not be out of place, however, to offer « few remarks to show the possibility 
of & connexion between that country and India, 

‘Bthnologists are inclined to attach more importance to the ethnography of @ people 
rather than to the physical measarements as a test of mee. If ethnography is of such 
importance, then a study of the East Coast tribes of Africa is likely to throw much light 
‘upon the question whether the Negro element is African or Malay, assumiug that there 
‘was a Negro submerged element. ‘The people of Somaliland are considered by ethnolo- 
gists who studied them carefully a mongrel between Semitic Arabs, Hamitio North 
Africans and black Negroes. One or the other element preponderates according to 
ooality. ‘The Gallas are the cbiof inhabitacts of Somaliland. The word Galla means 
Smmigrant', wherever they immigrated from. Among the Mijertain Somalis the use of 
‘silver is supposed to have been brought from India, ‘The organization of the army and 
‘the trades show some similarity to India, The warriors are all bachelors, like the Natrs 
‘of Malabar, and to the queen mother is attached as much importance as to the king 
hhimsolf. Each trade seems to be more or less of « caste. In the confusion of iviliz 
tions it is hard to distinguish native elements from foreign secretions. 

‘The coast locks towards India and the coasting trade seems to have been early 
captured by the Indians. That there was considerable communication during the hit- 
torical period ean be proved to the satisfaction of ths most sceptically inclined. Apart 
from all that is known from the classical geographers, there is evidence of an unim- 
peschable character from an unexpected source. The papyrus recently discovered at 
Osyrhynchus in Egypt, of the second century 4.D., offers « remarkable piece of evidence, 
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‘Tho papyrus contains © Greek fazee of the second eontary 4.0» which includes few 
Jeceaper ns barbarian tongue, The heroine, Queen Charition, gets stranded on » foi 
resin a is tan 10 the local ruler who adaresses his court ‘Proumoi Indon’, chiets of 
cee indians, The other sentences are interpreted as the equivalent of the Kanarese 
vse Howobe madba patrakke aki kadimu'—pour « little more wine in the cup and 
sre fe drink, I cannot enter into the investigation of the philology of it here, 
Guoept to remack that tbe conelusion seems likely enough from what we know from 
other sources of information. 

1. A list of inhabitants of Egypt of the time of Vespasian registers an Egyptian as 
absent in Indis. 

Ta on inscription of the temple at Redesiye on the route from Berenice (not 
far from Suekim on the Red Sea) to Bafa (not far from Asruan) there is the name of an 
Tndian traveller who halted to worship the Greck god Pon, His name is given as 
Sophon Indos (Subhanu, the Indian), 

3. In Indian ssteonomy one of the canonical works is the Romaka Siddhents, 
haying ite meridian to pass through Yavanapura (Alexandris), while other works take 
the meridian of Ujjain in Malva- 

L Calendar fragments discovered at Milet (probably the one in Bruttiam) contain 
several forecasts of the Indies’ Kallaneus, very likely the same as the Gynosophis 
Kalanos, who followed Alexander to Susa. 

3. ‘Recent researches show that before 4.0, 200 there were four Indian embassies 
to Boman emperors, the frst of which is absolutely beyond all doubt, as the Monamentum 
‘Anoyrorum refere to it with some little elation. 

‘Por other evidences of close commercial connexion reference may be made to India 
‘at the Dawn of the Ohristian ra in No. II, vol. I. of the Mythic Society's Journal, 
Te would thus be clear that Somaliland is not beyond the horizon of vision of the 
inguirer into the antiquities of India. If this inguiry be pushed back further, the 
connexion betwoen India and the African coast will become clearer; but that will 
Ihave to be left over for another occasion. 











SAVANDROOG 


Evervuoy in Bangalore is familiar with the distant view of Savandroog, 
the most conspicuous object in the landscape westward of the High 
Ground, and yet perhaps hardly half a dozen people have made the 
ascent to the summit of that famous rock, which Wilks describes as ‘the 
most formidable and the strongest fortress in Mysore, a place, which 
at one time, Lord Cornwallis had determined not to attack from the 
great improbability of succes: 

‘An excursion to that historical place, which had been long contem- 
plated, was carried out by a small party of members of the Mythic 
Society on the 24th of September last. 

Leaving Bangalore at 7 a.m., we motored up to the nineteenth mile 
where the Arkavati was crossed, and where we could obtain a fine view 
of the grim droog confronting us in all its forbidding majesty. Nine 
‘miles more slong the Magadi road and four along the Magadi-Closepet 
road brought us to the thick jungle which surrounds the foot of the 
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hill, ‘The run which took about an hour and a half was through » most 
picturesque part of the country. 

Three miles of jungle lie between the road and the foot of the droog. 
The track leads through the lower fort and passes two temples, one 
consecrated to Veerabhadra and the other to Narasimha, Here grassy 
slopes and shady glades alternate with thickets of trees and undergrowth, 
whilst groups of rocky boulders and patches of sheet rock combine to 
enhance the beauty of the scenery. ‘The Stambham (flagpost) in front 
of the Veerabhadra temple is fully sixty fect high, the highest I have 
ever seen. ‘These temples are in what seems to have beon the Pettah of 
which hardly a trace now remains, as the jungle has completely invaded 
what was once a thriving garrison town. 

In this lower fort were at one time confined twenty British Officers 
and thirty soldiers taken prisoners by Haidar ‘AI. ‘While they were 
here Ameen Sahib was sent hither by his nephew ‘Tippoo Sahib who 
had succeeded to the throne and was kept for seven days without food 
in @ small enclosure on the top of the rock, He broke loose, but 
was soon re-taken and, being tied hand and foot in a standing posture to 
fa stake driven into the ground, he was thus exposed for some time 
to the scorching sun, till an order arrived for the bowstring to put 
a period to his existence and his sufferings. ‘This exemple before 
their eyes, with the accounts they frequently received of the murder of 
their fellows in other prisons, tended by no means to cheer our country- 
mon in their confinement: but the ‘Treaty of Mangalore taking place in 
the beginning of 1788, they heard the glad tidings of peace, and soon 
after experienced the happiness of revisiting the territories of the British 
empire? 

‘The base of the rock is about eight or ten miles in circumference, 
the sides so precipitous or at such an angle as to be inaccessible except 
at one point, and so steep as to admit of little vegetation. It is composed 
of a granite base of felspar, quartz, mica, and hornblende having long 
pale rose-coloured crystals of felspar. 

‘About half a mile from the Narasimbha temple commences the real 
ascent, which is itself fully half a mile long and almost perpendicular. 
Ordinary boots have to be discarded, as one cannot get a firm foothold 
unless he is barefooted, or wears hemp or rubber shoes. By 3 p.m. we 
had surmounted all obstacles and reached the Mantap at the very summit 
of the rock, 4,024 feet above the level of the sea. 

On our way back we had just time to have a glance at several buried 
or half buried kistvaens, surrounded by circles of stone of all sizes up to 
thirty feet or more in diameter. They are more numerous at a spot called 











1 Select views in Mysore with historical descriptions, published by Mr, Bowyer, London 1794. 


Tttige-baili’ (brickfield), a piece of rising ground or spur ranning out west 
from the centre of the hill near the foot of the western entrance. 

‘Phe kistvaens vary much in size and appearance, The commonest 
form being an oblong chest projesting a foot or two above the ground, 
and surrounded by a circle of stones, whose tops are seen only o little 
above the surface. The length, which is usually nearly double the 
breadth, lies more or less east and west, but the direction varies con- 
siderably.’ 

“MThe sides are composed each of a single thin stone slab, chipped or 
hammer-dressed along three edges, so as to ft together and form a rect- 
angular chamber. ‘The fourth edge—the right hand end of the stone 
viewed from without is undressed, and projects beyond the corner of the 
chamber.’ 

‘The four side slabs rest upon a single flat stone Inid deep in the 
ground, and are covered by the capstone, a comparatively huge undressed 
slab, which projects beyond the sides, especially on the east and south. 
‘The side stones vary from 6’ to 10’ in length, 4’-6” to 6'-6" in height, and 
from 2” to 6” in thickness. ‘The interiors are from 6’ to F long, 3° to 6" 
wide, and about high. ‘The capstones vary from 8' to 14’ in length, 7” to 
10’ in width, and are from 6” to 16” thick. ‘They seem to have been 
loft in the rough, just as they were taken from the quarry (i.e. scaled off 
the surfuce of the hill), with their edges vertical and entirely undressed.” 

To have rested and adjusted these huge capstones on the thin side 
slabs would surely have broken the Intter, and it appears hence that the 
chamber must have been surrounded by, and probably also filled with, 
earth before the copstone was put on.’ ‘The east side or front is still 
much banked up by earth, but on the other sides the earth is now 
scarcely raised at all above the general ground level. A round hole hi 
been chipped high up in the front or east wall, large enough for a man 
to pass through, and an entrance passage walled off by thin slabs of 
stone, ‘When closed, a rounded shutter-stone has been set up at the 
inner end of the passage, closing the entrance hole, after which the 
passage has also been filled up with earth and so left.’ 

“Very many of the capstones have been split, as if by the effect of 
forest fires, or by their own weight in the course of time, from unequal 
or insufficient support, and large pieces of them have fallen over, leaving 
the interior of the chamber partly or wholly uncovered. Many chambers 
have no capstone at all, but this may well be due to the wandering stone 
masons (Waddat) who are known to make away with the stones of these 
ancient monuments.’ 

‘The usual surrounding circle of stones is rough, and consists of some 
fifteen to twenty-five boulder stones more than half buried in a ring from 
12’ to 80’ in diameter, round the chamber. A few of the circles are 
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double or treble, and composed of upright or sloping slabs instead of 
boulders. A few of the chambers are free standing, i.e, almost entirely 
above ground, with a circle of half buried stones, and one on the adjacent, 
hill of bare rock is entirely free standing, and without any circle at all.” 
“Many slabs are to be seen at ground level or even partially covered by 
the soil and without any stone circle appearing. From their form and 
appearance these would also seem to be buried chambers or kistvaens.’ 

“There is little or no sign of any cairn, tumulus, or barrow, unless it 
be where the stone circle is double or treble, when the outer circle, usually 
of twenty to twenty-five boulders, is only a little above the general 
surface, the next higher, and the innermost of the highest rising in slight 
steps.’ ‘The double circle of upright slabs seemed to contain the rudi- 
ments of an earthen wall or a hedge, surrounding the tomb,’? 

Some of those kistvaens have been examined by Col. Branfill and have 
yielded most interdsting results, in the shape of pottery and iron weapons ; 
but I believe that there is still a large field to be explored, and that 
further excavations would lead to discoveries which might throw some 
light on the inhabitants of Savandroog at a very remote period, 

As it is the history of Savandroog has not been traced beyond the 
twelfth century A.D. Mr. Rico says that it was then in the hands of the 
Cholas. It soon passed into the possession of the Hoysala kings and 
after them into those of the Vijayanagar emporors. It appears to have 
been first fortified in 1648 by Samantha-Raya the Vijayanagar officer in 
charge of Magadi, He made himself independent and took up his resi- 
dence on the Droog. His family held tho fortress “for three generations. 
Chika Raya, his grandson, threw himself in a fit of madness into 
the pool on the Droog and was drowned. He left no children and 
Gangappa Nayak, the talari or watchman of Belakera, taking advantage 
of the confusion, seized the Government and strove to enrich himself by 
plunder, But Kempe Ganda II of Bangalore put him to death, secured 
the stronghold for his own family, and changed its name from Samanta- 
Durga to Savana-Durga, He soon had noed of the retrent, being driven 
out of Bangalore by the Bijapur army. His descendants held Savandurga 
till 1728, when Deva Raja, Dalavayi of Mysore obtained possession, and 
carried the last Kempe Gauda to Seringapatem, where he ended his days, 
The impregnable fortress of Savandroog with the accumulated plunder of 
nearly 200 years fell into the hands of the Mysore army. The name of 
Krishnarajagiri then given to the Droog has not survived. 

‘Most of the members of the Mythic Society have no doubt read with 
intense interest Wilks’ graphic description of the capture of Savandroog 
in 1791 by the British under Lord Cornwallis; a less known description 
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of the same event was published in 1794 by R. Bowyer, and as the 
rites seems to have been an eyewitness of the events he has recorded, 
gad as his account is not easily accessible, I make no apology for quoting 
it in fall, together with his description of the fortress at the time of the 
expedition : 

“Completely surrounded by walls, and defended by cross walls and 
barriers wherever it was deemed accessible, it has the farther advantage 
of being divided above by a vast chasm, separating it into two hills; 
gach of which having its own defences, two distinct citadels are formed, 
tapablo of being maintained independent of the lower works. Beside all 
{his added to the rocky hills and natural forest thickened with clumps of 
planted bamboos, which constitute no easily surmountable barricade, the 
Pestiferous atmosphere threatens with inevitable destruction the hardiest 
troops, should they lie long before it, Hence its significant appellation 
of Savandzoog, or The Rock of Death. So confident indeed was Tippoo 
Sultan in its strength, that he was highly pleased when he heard the 
British troops had run their heads against the tremendous “ Gurdun 
Shoko”, a name he had himself given it, implying the Neck of Majesty ; 
and his courtiers even congratulated him on the event, as on a victor 

“Towards the end of the year 1791, Lord Cornwallis, having to wait 
in this part of the country for convoys from the Carnatic, judged it a 
favourable opportunity to attempt the reduction of Savandroog; as its 
remaining in possession of the enemy would have been a considerable 
impediment to the success of his grand enterprise. Posting therefore 
the main body of his army in such situation as to support the attack 
and cover an important convoy he expected; and threo detachments under 
Tieut.-Colonel Gockerell, Captain Welch, and Captain Alexander Read, 
on the northern, middle and southern roads; he entrusted the execution 
of this arduous enterprise to Lieut.-Colonel Stuart, who commanded the 
right wing of the army, and had been employed in the first campaign, in 
reducing the forts of Dindigul and Palgautoherry. 

On the 11th of December the Colonel pitched his camp within three 
miles on the north side of the rock, the quarter from which the chief 
Engineer had proposed to carry on the attack. His force consisted of the 
52nd and 72nd regiments, commanded by Lieut-Colonel Nesbitt, three 
battalions of Sepoys, and a detachment of Artillery under Major Montagu, 
with a park of four eighteen pounders, four twelves, two howitzers, and 
the field pieces of the corps.’ 

"To cut a gun-road from the encampment and transport the artillery 
to the foot of the mountain, over rocky hills, and through a thick forest 
of bamboos, required incredible exertion: but to patient zeal and per- 
severing ardour what is impracticable? By the 17th the work was 
accomplished and two batteries were opened; one at a thousand, the 
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other at seven hundred yards distance. ‘The defences of the wall were 
much damaged, and the fire of the enemy was in great measure silenced 
by these: but the difficulty of making a breach was greater than was 
expected, the wall being built of immense stones, of which the lower tier 
was bound to the rock by clamps of iron.’ 

On the 19th opened an advance battery, which it bad been found 
necessary to erect within 250 yards of the wall; and before the lapse of 
the succeeding day a practicable breach was effected. The forest through 
which the troops had cut their way with such labour, now became an 
advantage; as under cover of it, and of crevices and projections in the 
rock, a lodgement was made within twenty yards of the breach. 

“Phe flank companies of the Tist and 76th regiments having been 
sent from camp to join the detachment, and everything being in rendi- 
ness, the morning of the 2ist of December was fixed for the assault. 
Tord Cornwallis came, accompanied by General Medows to witness the 
success.” 

“ieat.-Colonel Nesbitt commanded the storming party which was 
directed to four different attacks. Captain Gage, with the Grenadiers 
of the 52nd, and the flank companies of the 76th, to gain the eastern 
hill to the left: the Honorable Captain Monson with the light company 
of the 52nd, to scour the works towards the western hill, on the right; 
the Honourable Captain Lindsay, and Captain Robertson, with the flank 
companies of the Tist regiment, to separate, and attack the works or 
patties they might discover in the chasm or hollow between the hills: 
the 52nd and 72nd regiments were to follow the flank companies. At 
the same time parties were detached round the mountain, under Lieut.- 
Colonel Baird, and Major Petrie, to draw the attention of the enemy 
from the main object, and to endeavour to prevent their escape.’ 

“At eleven o'clock a signal of two guns being fired from the batteries, 
the troops advanced to the assault; the band of the 52nd regiment 
playing “Britons strike home”, while the Grenadiers and Light Infantry 
mounted the breach.’ 

“A lange body of the enemy bad been observed in the morning, to 
come down from the western hill, for the defence of the breach: but 
‘on the appearance of the British soldiery advancing to the storm, they 
were seized with a panic, and fled, Our troops advanced as rapidly as 
the ruggedness of th rock, and the steepness of the ascent would permit, 
and the eastern hill, immediately above the breach, was carried by 
Captain Gage, without meeting or even overtaking the enemy.” 

“The other division and main body of the enemy endeavoured to 
gain the western hill. Had this been effected, the siege must have 
recommenced; that part of the mountain being defended by several walls 
and barriers, whilst in most places it is of a precipitous steepness. On 
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these accounts it was impossible to entertain any very sanguine hopes 
of getting possession of it immediately: Captain Monson was left to his 
discretion, therefore, either to advance, if he found it advisable, or to 
take post where the ground might favour a lodgement for attacking 
the work: 

“The pathway from the breach to the western hill being not only 
extremely steep, but narrow, the fugitives impeded each other; and a 
few well directed shots from the batteries, at that juncture, did exeou- 
tion, and increased their confusion. Cnptain Monson, with his own light 
company of the 62nd regiment, and a Serjeant and twelve Grenadiers 
of the Ist pressed so hard that they entered the different barriers along 
with the eneiny, killing a number of them, among whom was the second 
Killehdar; and gained possession of the top of the mountain, where the 
head killahdar was made prisoner. So close and critical was the pursuit, 
that the Serjeant of the 71st when at some distance, shot the man who 
was shutting the first gate.’ 

“Above a hundred of the enemy were killed on the western hill, and 
several fell down the precipices in their endeavours to escape from the 
assailants. ‘The prisoners were few. According to their report, the 
garrison had consisted of fifteen hundred, but many deserted during the 
siege.’ 

“Thus, in less than an hour, in open day, the stupendous and hitherto 
doomed impregnable fortress of Savandroog was taken by storm, without 
the loss of a single man killed, and only one private soldier wounded; 
and his arm was carried away by a cannon ball from one of our own 
batteries, rebounding from the rock, as he ascended to the assault"! 


A. M. TABARD. 











Review 
‘Progross Report of the Assistant Superintendent of tho Archaoological Department 
for Epigraphy, South Circle. 


1g document and embodies in it the results of 
and his assistants, ‘Tho outstanding features, 


Tas roport is, as usual, @ 
the yoar's work by Mr. H. Krishna Sasi 
of tho yeur's work are :— 

An index of the political and geographical divisions of South India. ‘These 
ai which find mention in the inscriptions published from time to time since 
1886, are the Maudalams (provinces), Kottams (divisions), Nadus (districts), Parrus 
(sab-divisions, ete). Iaborate account of the Chol 
which Rai Bahadur V. Venkayyah proposes to give as an introduction to the volume 
of South Indign Inscriptions, 

A contribution on ‘The First Vijayanagara Dynasty’, by Mr, H. Krishna Sastri for 
the Ditestor-Genaral' Anno, promises tobe very interetig. 
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‘The third item of interest is the discovery of Tamil inscriptions in Ceylon in the 
Siva and Vishou temples of Polannarava of the period of the Cholas even prior to 
Rojaraje’ I. 

‘Among the copper-plates that have been either secured, or inscriptions copied from 
plates borrowed, the most interesting is that relating to the early Chalokya Vikramaditya I. 
This dated the twontieth year of the kiog and the Saka year 506, fixing this initial date 
as 4.D, 654. ‘These plates, Gadwal plates as they are called, record a grant of land 
fag usual, but the historical fact of importance is that the king ‘entered the Chola 
country (Cholike Vishays) and was encamped at Uregapura situated on the southern 
bank of the Kavery (river)’. This is being elited by Professor Hultzech in the 
Epigraphia Indica, The learned editor, the report says, identifies Uragapara with 
‘Nogepatam. I may, however, venture to suggest that Negepatam eannot be described 
‘as being ‘on the southern book of the Kavery'. This Uragapura ought to be, 
T think, the town of Tirunagesvaram (a synonym of Uragapura) just a mile from the 
allway station at Kambbakonam and due cast of it It is a considerble town 
even now and has a big Siva temple. It is hardly half mile from the south 
bank of the Kavery, and not like Negapatam over thicty miles with half a dozen 
rivers, which find mention in inscriptions, between it and the Kavery. What is most 
{interesting about this record is the fact, that it establishes the existence of the Chole 
Kingdom in the south, despite the mention of a Chola State in the Cnddapah 
istrict by Hien Thsang, who was in the country about the same time. 

‘Among the wonuments recommended for preservation are a number of tho so- 
called Panchapandava beds. These are rock-cut chambers for the residence of Jain 
tuscatios. They have several of them Brahmi and ancient Tamil inscriptions which 
place their identity. beyond doubt. 

One other most interesting find is a spurious plate inscription which refers to 
‘tho sempiternal antagoaism between the right and left-hand castes. This has parti- 
cular reference to a dispute io Conjevaram on the occasion of the Car festival. ‘The 
most interesting fact in the document is the introduction of Kumbalattans from 
Malabar os sorcorers to help the left-hand faction by exorcism against the obstacles 
‘thrown in their way by the right-hand faction. 

‘There are many other items of interest in the report; but spaco will not allow of 
‘the mention of many more of them. It may be said in closing that the report will 
amply repay perusal for thoso interested in the subject of archaeology, and the 
‘epigraphist is to be congratulated upon taming out such a valuable and interesting 
record of his year’s work. 

8, KRISHNASWAMI ATYANGAR. 


Occastonat, Noss 
Fire-valking Ceremony at the Dharmaraja Festival. 


‘A ‘Frma-watxta Cxnmwoxr’ takes place annually in the bed of the Upper Ulsoor 
Tank, Bangalore (Civil and Military Station) and also below the bund of the Mavballi 
‘Tank near the Lal Bagh in Bangalore City. The ceremony is the culmination of a 
festival in honour of Draupadi and her five joint busbands, the Pancha Pendavas, 
Dharmaroja, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula and Sabadeva. The fire-walking is preceded by a 
teries of Netakas, or Dramas, extending over a dozen or 00 nights, in which some 
of the principal episodes of the Mahabharata are enacted. The cult of Dharmarsja 
and Draupadi in South India deserves carefal investigation. Under what circumstances 
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it was introduced in the south it is nob easy to conjecture, because the whole cult, 
though essentially classical in theme, sooms to bo quite independent of Brahmanic 
infuence, unlike tho cults of Vishnu, Siva ond Krishna which are essentially identified 
with the Brakmanio hieraroh 

‘The Pojari at Mavballi is by easte o Palli (Venniya:), the Pajarl io the Blackall 
‘Temple, as alto the carrier of the ‘Karagam’ (seo below), are by caste Vaniyars 
(cil-pressers) and the worshippers are chiefly Vellalars and Vaniyars. 

















The Temple 


‘The Dharmaraja shrine, with which the Ulsoor Tank Fise-walking is connected, is 
situated in Dharmaraja street, Blackpalli, in the compound of a temple dedicated to 
kamroswara Swami (Bival, The main temple faces east as usual, the orthodox 
(1) Nandi (bull) Mantapam, (2) Dwaja Stombham (fog staf!) with bells, (6) Balipitam 
(allar of sacrifice) being in front of it. In the south-oast comer of the compound 
‘ig.« triple shrine facing north and containing (1) in the eastern compartment Vig 
wara, (2) io the centro Ambupari Ammal, otberwiée called Thani-amma, « caste god 
of the Vaniyars (oll-pressora) (8) in the western shrine Subramaniam, 

‘The Dharmarsja shrine is in tho south-west corner and faces east. Tt is « plain 
bailding and has » awaja stambham in front of it, w counterpart of the stambham 
{in front of the main Siva shrine, In front of the shrine for the festival m temporary 
pandal is oreoted with plantain trees and a toratam (festoons) of greon mango leaves; 
fand to the dwaja stambbam are tiod dried mango loaves and « whisp of 























bbn grass 
(Poa eynoturoides), Two months before the Fise-walking a‘ Kodi’ (fag) is raised on 
-ethia stambbam, which remains there till the third day after the Fire-walking, when 
ft is lowered. On the day it is lowered the coronation of Dharmaraja is celebrated, 
‘aad the poor aro fod. The Dharmuraja temple with which the Mavballi Tank ceremony 
fn connected is situated in Kalassipalya, to the north-west of the tank. The temple 
froes onst, In tho Garba Griham (Holy of Holies) are six stone idols of Draupadi 
‘and the five brothers. ‘The dwaja stambhem with darbha grass, tho balipitam and 
‘tho mango leaf toranam aro provent as at Blackpalli, In front of the temple is an 
‘open square to accommodate the spectators of the drama. ‘Tho stage, a raised stone 
platform, ison the east side of the square, and close to ita tall stout post about twenty-five 
foet high with a small platform on top; the post can be ascended by projecting steps 
which resemble the steps by which the bears can climb in the bear pit at tho Zoo. 
‘This is called Arjuna Tapas tros and on the top of it, in the course of the drame, 
Arjuna doce Topas (penance). On the south side of the square is the prostrate figure 
‘of Duryodhana, the king, who perscouted the five brothers, and who was eventually 
slain by Bhima, ‘This figure, twenty foot long, is made of hardened mud. For the 
festival it is painted. In its right hand it holds @ gudhat or war mace. In the north. 
east comer of the square on a pole is « hideous red mask, painted scarlet, with for- 
‘midable fangs. ‘The pole is draped with a saffron stained cloth round which are twined 
‘the entrails of a sheep, which was sacrificed there on the evening precoding the fire- 
‘walking coremony. This gruesome effigy represents Aravan son of Arjuna, who offered 
himself as a sacrifice st the beginning of the war! 


























2 Sacrifice of Arkvan.—Asis well known, tho Pandavas had to go into exile for thirteen years, 
‘the last of which was to bo spent incognito. ‘They had carried out the terms of the contract on 
their part, aud wishod to be restored to their own patrimony of Indraprastha: .The Kaurava 
brothers wore unwilling to allow this, All negotiations failed and the last ambassador, Krishna's, 
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Idols 


Inside the temple in the Malasthanam are two idols of stone one of Dharmarsje and 
fone of Draupadi, For processional purposes Dharmaraja and Dreupadi are represented 
by two Utsava Vigraha (Festival images) of metal (Penchaloba or five metals), small and 
finely worked; theso are carried on # platform bore on the shoulders of men. The 
Mevhelli ceremony is also patronized by tho Utsava Vigraha from a Dharmaraja 
temple in Shoolay. There axe also six other images of wood. 

@) Dreupadi, painted scarlet. 

@) Bhima, also painted scarlet with a olub in his right hand and a small circular 
‘argo in his lett. 

(8) Axjune, painted green, with an srrow in his right hand, and a bow in his left 

@ Nakala, painted a flesh colour pink, with a sword in his right hand and a targe 
like Bhima’s in his lett. 

(@) Sahadeve, painted yellow, with a book (Sastra) in his left hand, and his right 
hand raised and open, the index finger bent to meet the thumb end the other three 
fingers raised. 

© Krishna, ally of the five brothers, a seated figure, painted green like Arjuna. 
‘These six figures are at Ulsoor carried in procession in front of the Uteava Vigreha of 
Dharmaraja and Draupadi; all idols, including the prostrate figure of Duryodhana bear 
‘the Namam mark. 

A similar Sigare of Potaraje, painted soarlet, with a sword in right band and a bandi- 
coot (peruchal), hanging head dowswards, in the left, is carried from the Temple in front 
of the ‘Karagim’ and stands guard over it while it is worshipped. Along with this 
fs carried a metal ‘Ohakram’ about eight inches in diameter on the end of a long rod, 




















The Karagam 


‘Few Hindu rites are complete without the consecration and worship of « suored 
vessel of earth or metal. ‘The origin and significance of this practice affords an 


tife was attemplad, Thero was no altomative left but war, and both sides spared no effort to 
win. An auspicious doy for the commencement of hostilities was wanted by the Kauravas, as 
the side which wanted war. Siders, the last PAndavs, was alone capable of finding this out 
‘unerringly. Darylahona sought bis sxistanco and, buing tho mest competent in thet rach 
af learning, Sahédovt might wll decline, Tho moment appeinted was the actual psitien of 
the new moon on Margasi (DecemberJanuary). ‘The armoury could be opened coly after 
4 tutablo saorice, What it more aitable than» perfoct man,  perfeotion of beasty, youth 
fad helt? Such » one war found in Arivan, a son of Arjuna by a Nage princes 
reputed favincble. Darybdhana sought hin assistance and sure enough he had it. ‘The terme 
‘were, ho was to cut himsolf limb after limb and dedicate it to the dire goddesn of war, 

‘tear, much Toss a groan. Ho did it all, with his own right hand. When he was about to 
at off his hoad last ofall the goddess was plonsed and asked him to name a boon. Ho asked 
the benign godess to lot him have the antinfaction of wecing. tho war, although ‘be was mot 
to havo the pleasure of playing his pat init. They horted his head pon  solumn i the 
field of Kurukshetra and there it stood, « toriba, though not always silent, witnew of the 
anguinary butts of eighteen days. ‘Tho hoge hetd, Mood emiched and decorated with tho 
tntrails of the victim that one seco in Draupadt or Dbarmataja temples is the terible efigy 
of this magoigcent sléaacrfcing youth, 






























8, KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, 
1 + Upadtenmudra’ as it ia called, i.e, an attitude of exposition, 
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interesting field for conjecture. In the Dharmaraje festival on the day of the Fire. 
walking a brass-vessel (Karagam) is decorated with a tower of jessamine sbout four 
feet high. Tt is taken from the Tomple at about 4 p.m. and placed in a feld near 
tho site of the Fire-walking and the wooden image of Potaraja stands guard over 
Ab Mavhalli it is placed in a Matt (Konala Matam) near the Lal Bagh. Till the pro- 
cession from the Templo arrives, the Karagam is worshipped by those who bave made 
vows to pass through the fire. ‘These mon form up in two lines, and between the 
two lines first one and then another dances in frantio religious ecstasy, every now 
and then prostrating before tho sacred vessel in front of which camphor is kept 
Durning. All the devotees are bare bodied, heavily gerlanded with jessamine, smothered 
in turmerie powder and wearing turmeric stained veshtis (dhotis). On the day of 
Firo-walking they are supposed to keep a strict fast and to bathe seven times in 
feven dierent walls, Close to the Potarja is the bamboo rod surmounted by the 
Chakram above referred to, 

‘Phe devotees chant ‘Govinds, Govinds, Govinda’ or ‘Gopala, Gopala, Gopal 
end their chant is agcompanied’ by a double tom-tom known as ‘Pambal', and « 
metallic rattle called * Selamnbs.’ 

‘Alter the fire walking is over, the karagam and images aro taken back in pro- 
soasion to’ the Temple. . 


The Agni Gundam 


In w roped enclomare measuring about 24 paces by 16, from which the crowd is 
‘oxeluded, is « square ‘pit’ dug some four inches below the surrounding ground and thirty 
feeb long by twenty-five feot broad. In this pit bonfires aro kept burning for about three 
hours, the foe! being supplied by the devotees, At about 6p.m, the glowing embers of 
‘those bonfires are raked over and spread evenly over the surface of the square. Big pieces 
fof burning timber aro removed. Along the south side of the 
‘wort side ab Mavhali runs a shallow trench about four foot wide and a few inches deep, 
‘and this in filled with water, Ab ench comer of the square is placed a big pioce of 
the pamkin called Kalyana Pusinikai, the interior of which is red. ‘These pieces aro 
snid to be in lion of the quarters of a sacrificed shoep, and their object is to eate-guard 
hore who crovs the fire from injary. The entrance to the roped enclosure at Ulsoor 
fs on the north wide, At Mavhalli it is on the eastern side, ‘Through this, just about 
the hour of sunset bursts the crowd of devotees, headed by the Karagam, the car beating 
the Uteava Vigrabs of Dharmaraje and Draupadi, the figare of Potaraja and the Chakramn, 
‘The procession frst rushes round the fire-pit the way of the Sun (clock-wise); then the circle 
‘onco completed, thoy rush aross the burning embers to the trench, then running along the 
{ground to the right of the treuch they pass through the fire a second and a third time. 
The whole thing is over in w few soconds. No one is a bit the worse, the devoteos 
suddenly become sane, and laugh and talk like ordinary people. Women’ and girls are 
not allowed to cross the embers. Infants in arms of both sexes ate onrtied across by 
their anxious fathers, and litle boys not yob in their teens are led across by the hand 
of hae lam Doth a noe and at vba we. hriy pons puaed though 
‘the fire and not a trace of bum or blister could be found on leg or foot. 

































F. J. RIOHARDS. 
A Shrine at Kodakat 


Wana touring in the Arkelgud falok, Hassan district, I chanced to come upon 
f shrine under a large spreading Indian banyan tree on a rising ground, one mile north 
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‘east of Kodakal village, The banyan tree, being a conspicuous object in the landscape, 
hhas been token as a bench mark by the Trigonometrical Survey. The height of the place 
{is mentioned in the topogrephical survey sheets as A 2,088 fect above sea-level. 

‘The shrine is a very rude one, and it consists of a roughly chiselled solid square 
pillar of stone, firmly fixed in the ground, with about five feeb of ib left projecting above 
the surface, ‘The front two edges of the stone on the plane facing the east have been. 
partially truncated, and on the plane itself is a representation of a humen head, with 
‘bristly hairs and the half of a hand in an uptumed posture, both embossed in relief (se 
igure 2). Overlying this stone pillar and perfectly fitting it are three more flat stone 
surmounted on the top with an idol of Basava (the bul). ‘This ebrine is located under 
the banyan tree at o distance of twelve yards. ‘The whole is surrounded by an irregular 
cielo, formed of ten upright stones more or less of « rade workmanship and all tapering 
to a point. ‘The one facing tho idol to the east is a trifle taller than the others which 
fare about three fect high. The other nine stones are not placed ab regular intervals, 
Bix of them oceupy the half of tho circumference of the circle, while only three form 
‘the other half (seo figure 1). Tho circle formed thus is feirly large and its diameter 
ia nearly fifty yards, All the above is in the open with no building or house in the 
vicinity. 

On inguiry, I learnt from the villagers that this shrine was called the Kadu Mallet 
‘ware temple, and it belonged to the villagers of Kodakal; that the stone pillar in the 
centre having the image of Basava was worshipped every day by the village Pujari. 
‘Now and then‘ yedais’, i.e. suctifiees, were offered to the deity. No jatmas take place 
during the year in this locality. 

Neither in that village nor in the neighbouring villages were there any who could 
‘enlighten me on the following points:— 

1. ‘The finding of the human head and the portion of the hand only on tho stone 
pillar 

2, The object of wurrounding the shrine with ten upright stones placed more or 
Tas in a cbc 

8. ‘The purpose served by the shrine in an outof-the-way place on a rite, 

I therefore bring the above points to the consideration of the members of the Mythic 
Society for solution, Personally, I am of opinion that out of the ten stones forming 
tho circle, the tall one facing the idol to the east probably represents the Dwajastambham, 
fand the other nine represent the Navagraham deities. ‘The shrine from its solitary 
situation beneath an Indian banyan tree may have been used by the people to drive 
‘away ‘evil spirita'from persons that may have become possessed with them, ‘The 
Malnad people more than those of the plains are susceptible to beliet in the power of 
the evil spirite in affecting the life history of persons, and they may therefore ha 
constructed a shrine like this in « wilderness to propitiate the deities that are supposed 
to reign in the nine houses in the horoscope of the person possessed. ‘They may there- 
fore have symbolized the deities by the nine stones set round the shrine in the form of 







































fa circle, What tho solitary head and the hand on the stone pillar represents is 
@ mystery. 
October 8, 1910. P, SAMPAT IYENGAR, 


Query 


Iw the eleventh chapter of the Bhagavad Gite, Arjuna, bewildered with the sight of the 

* Viswarhpa’ (Omnipotent form) of the Lord of the Universe, entreats Him—Sri Krishna— 

to resume His original usual shape, which is described in verse 48, as a four-armed one, 
5 


34 

s9 cx 

aaawior aqua 
piss 


How is it then that we find in all the temples of Southern Indie, with the exception of, 
that at Janardhanam near Warkali, Travancore, the idols of Krishna—both the ‘ Moolavar " 
(xed stone idol) and the ‘Utsavar’ (the metallic image of everyday worship used in 
processions, ofa.)—represented with only two hands instoad of four? 

“At Janexdhanam in the Travancore State, which is considered a very holy place of 
pilgrimage by the Hindus, the image of Sri Krishna has four hands in conformity with 
‘what is mentioned in the Bhagavad Gite, 





October 8, 1910. P, SAMPAT IYENGAR. 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 
RULES 


1. The Society shall be called the Myrmio Socimry, 

2 The Society was formed with the object of encouraging the study 
of the Sciences of Ethnology, History and Religions, and stimulating 
research in these and allied subjects. 

8. Membership shall be open to all European and Indian gentlemen, 
who may be elected by the Committee, 

4, The Society shall be managed by » Committee consisting of the 
President, three Vice-Presidents, the Honorary Treasurer, two Joint Honor- 
ary Secretaries, three Branch Secretaries, the Editor, and five other 
members, retiring annually but eligible for re-election, 

Any four of the above members to form @ quorum, 

5. ‘The subscription shall be— 

(@ For members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per annum, 
() For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 
annum, ‘These subscriptions are payable on election, or 
annually, on or before July Ist. ‘The Honorary Treasurer 
may recover any subscription which may remain unte- 
covered at the time the second number of the Journal is 
issued by sending the second number by V.P.P. 
Membership is open to residents in the United Kingdom, the sub- 
scriptions being four annually, a remittance ‘of. twelve 
shillings coverings “ Subscriptions 
from the ‘United Kingdémn may be remitted by ‘ British Postal 
Order’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Sooiety, Bangoiore. 
Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as 
members without the right of voting on payment of rupees 
three per annum. 
Ladies may become subscribers on payment of rupees three per 
‘annum, 

6, The transactions of the Society shall be inconporated and published 
in a Quarterly Journal which will be sent free to all members, and which 
will be on sale at 12 annas per copy to non-members, 

7. There will be nine Ordinary Meetings in each Session, at which 
lectures will be delivered ; due notice being given by the Secretaries, 

8 Excursions to places of Historical interest, will be arranged and 
intimated to. members. 

9. Members may obtain, on application to the Secretaries, invitation 
‘ecards for the admission of their friends to the lectures, 

10, ‘The ‘Annual General Mectings will be held in March. 
11, Framing and alteration of Rules rests entirely with the Com- 
mittee. 
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THE LIGHT THROWN BY THE SAORI- 
FICES TO THE VILLAGE DEITIES IN 
SOUTH INDIA ON THE ORIGINAL 
IDEA OF SACRIFICE 


paper read before the Mythic Society 
Br rue Riont Rev. 7x8 Lop Brsnor or Mapas 


‘Tue idea of sacrifice that is now almost universally prevalent is that it 
is the offering of a gift to the deity. The fruits and flowers offered to 
the various deities in India ere undoubtedly regarded as gifts to them. 
And that is the view held of the animal sacrifices to the village deities, 
‘They are gifts offered to propitiate them, when they are angry or to keep 
them in a good temper. They are supposed to eat the flesh and drink 
the blood and consume the rice and plantains. And that is not regarded 
as inconsistent with the fact that the flesh of the animals as well as 
the fruit and rice are actually eaten by the worshippers. ‘The theory 
is that the deities consume the essence—in Tamil the Sarum'—and leave 
the outward and visible part to their devotees. In the language of 
medieval European philosophy the deities take the substance and the 
worshippers the accidents. 


A his is a Sanskrit word borrowed and used in the same sense in Tamil—S. K. 


~ 
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This is the existing theory: but is it the original idea of animal 
sacrifice? Was the animal killed in sacrifice in order to be offered as 
a gift to the deity? I propose this evening to examine the ritual 
observed in the animal sacrifices of the village deities in South India 
and to consider whether some features in the ritual and ceremonial Jo 
not point to another idea which is more primitive and at the same time 
far deeper and more spiritual. 

Let me first give a brief account of the oult of the village deities 
and describe the main features of an ordinary typical sacrifice. 

There are three things which broadly distinguish the cult of the 
village deities from what is ordinarily known as popular Hinduism, the 
cults of Siva and Vishnu in all their various forms. 

1. Firstly, the village deities, with very few exceptions, aro female. 
In the Tamil country, it is true, almost all the village goddesses have 
male attendants, called Madurai-Viran or Munadian, who aro supposed 
to guard the shrine and carry out the commands of the goddesses; and 
one male deity, Iyenar, has a shrine to himself, and is regarded as the 
night watchman of the village, In the Telugu country, too, there is 
a being called Potu-Razu, who figures sometimes as the brother and 
sometimes as the husbond of village goddesses, and somotimes as an 
attendant. But with the exception of Iyenar, and one or two other 
deities, all the male deities are so distinctly subordinate to the god- 
desses that they do not contravene the general principle that village 
deities axe female and not male. 

2 Then, in the second place, the village deities are almost univer- 
sally worshipped with animal sacrifices. Buffaloes, sheep, gonts, pigs and 
fowls are freely offered to them, sometimes in thousands. In the Tamil 
country, this custom is curiously modified by the influence of Brahman- 
ism, which has imbued the villagers with the idea that the shedding 
of blood is low and irreligious, and it is to be remarked that no animal 
sacrifices are ever offered to Iyenar. Madurai-Viran accepts them engerly ; 
but Iyenar is regarded as for too good a being to be pleased by the 
sight: of bloodshed. 

8, Then, in the third place, the Pujaris, i.e. the men who perform 
the worship and officiate as priests, are not Brahmans, but are drawn 
from all other castes. 

These three features, then, distinguish the worship of the village 
deities from the worship of Siva and Vishnu, since in the latter the 
officiating priests are nearly always Brahmans, no animal sacrifices are 
ever offered, and the principal deities axe male and not female. ‘The village 
deities axe not, then, to be regarded as offshoots of the Aryan deities : 
they represent a form of religion that was widely prevalent in India long 
before the Aryan invasion. 
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‘The names of the village deities are logion and their characters and 
tempers vary considerably; and there is no law of uniformity for the 
ritual of their worship. I have seldom found exactly the same rites 
observed in any two groups of villages. At the same time there are 
certain main features that are characteristic of the whole system and 
which may fairly be regarded as evidence of its origin and meaning. 

‘The following account of a village sacrifice will give a fair idea of 
the general type of rites and ceremonies prevalent throughout South 
India in the propitiation of village deities. Let us suppose that an attack 
of cholera or small-pox has broken out in a village of South India. We 
will take a village in the Telugu country, in one of the more backward 
districts, where life is lived under more primitive conditions than in 
places where large towns and railways and the influence of the Brahmans 
have tended to change old-fashioned ideas and customs. The village 
deity, in this particular village, is called Peddamma, the great mother. 
‘Phe epidemic is a sign that she is angry and requires to be propitiated. 
So, a collection is made for the expenses of a festival, or a rich man 
offers to pay all expenses, and a propitious day is selected, which in 
this villago may be any day excopt Sunday or Thursday. ‘Then the 
potter of the village is instructed to make a clay image of the groat 
mother, and the caxpenter to make a small wooden cart, and a he- 
buffalo is chosen as the chief victim for the sacrifice. When the appointed 
day arrives, the buffalo is sprinkled all over with yellow turmeric, while 
gorlands of margosa leaves are hung round its neck and tiod to ite 
horns, At about 2 pan., it is conducted round the village in procession 
to the sound of music and the beating of tom-toms. ‘The two sections of 








the Pariahs or outeastes, the Malas and Madigas, take tho leading 


part in this sacrifice, amd conduct the builalo from house to house. 
One Madiga goes on ahead, with a tom-tom, to announce that ‘the he- 
buffalo devoted to the goddess is coming’. The people then come out 
from their houses, bow down to worship the buffalo, and pour water 
‘over his fect, and also give some food to the Malas and Madigas, 
who form the procession. By about 8 pan., this coromony is finished, 
‘and the buffalo is brought to an open spot in the village, and tied 
up near a small canopy of cloths supporied on bamboo poles, which 
hhas been set up for the reception of the goddess. 

‘Various ceremonies aro then performed which have no special bearing 
on my subject, and finally the image of Peddamma is deposited benesth 
the canopy and a large heap of rice is placed in front of it, with 
pot of today and some cheroots. ‘The great sacrifice then begins. A 
Iamb is first worshipped, and then sacrificed by having its throat cut and 
its head cut off. A ram is next brought and stood over the heap of rice, 
and is there cut in two, through the back, with a heavy chopper, by one 
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of the village washermen. The blood pours out over the rice and soaks 
it through. ‘The Asadis or Mala priests then begin to sing a long chant 
in honour of the deity. Meanwhile, the chief sacrifice is made. The 
he-buffalo is brought forward, and the Madigas kill it by cutting its 
throat (in some villages its head is cut off). Some water is first poured 
over the blood, and then the pool of blood and water is covered up 
carefully with earth, lest any outsider from another village should take 
away and carry home even a small part of the blood, in which case 
that village would get the benefit of the sacrifice. The head of the 
buffalo is then cut off and placed before the image, with a layer of 
fat from its entrails smeared over the forehead and face, s0 as to 
cover entirely the eyes and nose. The xight foreleg is cut off and placed 
crosswise in the mouth, some boiled rice is placed upon the fat on 
the forehead, and on it an carthenware lamp, which is kept alight 
during the whole of the festival. Why the right foreleg should be cut 
off and placed in the mouth, and what the meaning of it is, I have 
never been able to discover, nor can I conjecture. When I have asked 
the villagers, they only reply ‘It is the custom’. But I have found 
the custom prevailing in all parts of South India, among Tami 
‘Telugus and Canarese alike, and it seems to be a very ancient part 
of the ritual of sacrifice prevailing in South India, 

This completes the presentation of the sacrifice to the goddess, who 
is supposed to delight in the food offered and, especially, in the 
blood. A great deal of the food offered is, as a matter of fact, taken 
away by tho people and eaten in their homes, but the idea is, as 
T have said above, that the goddess takes the essence, and leaves the 
worshippers the material substance. ‘This takes till about 3 am. next 
morning and then begins another important part of the ceremonies. 
Some of the rico, soaked in the blood of the ram, is taken and put 
in a flat basket, and some of the entrails of the buffalo are mixed 
with it, ‘The intestines of the lamb, which was first killed, are put 
over the neck of a Mala, and its liver is placed in his mouth, while 
another Mala takes the basket. A procession is then formed with 
these two weird figures in the middle, The man with the liver in his 
mouth is worked up into a state of frantic excitement, and is supposed 
to be inspired by the goddess. He has to be held by men on either 
side of him, or kept fast with ropes, to prevent his rushing away; 
and all’ round him are the ryots and Malas, flourishing clubs and 
swords, and throwing limes into the air, to drive away the evil spirits. 
As the procession moves through the village, the people shout out ‘Bali, 
Bali!’ and the man who carries the basket sprinkles the rice soaked 
in blood over the houses to protect them from evil spirits. As he 
walks slong he shouts out, at intervals, that he sees the evil spirits, 
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and falls down in a faint. Then lambs have to be sacrificed on the 
spot and limes thrown into the air and cocoanuts broken, to drive 
away the demons and bring the man to his senses. And go the pro- 
cession moves through the village, amid frantic exoitement, till, as the 
day dawns, they return to the canopy, where the great mother is 
peacefully reposing. At about 10 a.m., a fresh round of ceremonies 
Degins. Some meat is out from the carcass of the buffalo and cooked 
with some cholam, and then given to five little Mala boys, ‘Siddhalu’ 
or ‘the innocents’, as they are called. They are all covered over 
with a large cloth, and eat the food entirely concealed from view, pro- 
Dably to prevent the evil spirits from seeing them, or the evil eye from 
striking thom. And then some more food is served to the Asadis, who 
have been, for many hours, during the ceremonies of the night, chanting 
the praises of the goddess. After this the villagers bring their offerings. 
The Brahmans, who may not kill animals, bring rice and cocoanuts, 
and other castes bring lambs, goats, sheep, fowls, and buffaloes, which 
fare all killed by the washermen, except the buffaloes, which aro always 
Killed by tho Madigas, the lowest section of the outcastes. ‘The heads 
fare all cut off and presented to the goddess. This lasts till about 8 pn., 
when the people go off to the house of the village carpenter, who 
has got ready a small wooden cart. On their arrival some boiled tice 
is offered to tho cart, and a lamb sacrificed before it, and a new cloth 
and eight annas are given to the carpenter as his fee. The cart is 
then dragged by the washerman, to the sound of horns and tom-toms, to 
the place of sacrifice. ‘The heads and carcasses of the animals already 
sacrificed aro first removed by the Malas and Madigas, except the 
head of the buffalo first offered, which remains in its place till all the 
ceremonies are finished. ‘The shrine is then removed, and at about 
T pm, another seties of ceremonies begin. First a lamb is sacrificed 
before the goddess, and its blood mixed with some boiled rico, and at 
the same time a pig is buried up to the neck in a pit at the entrance 
of the village, with its head projecting above the earth. The villagers 
go in procession to tho spot, while one of the Madigas carries the 
fice, soaked in the blood of the lamb, in a basket. All the cattle of 
the village are thon brought to the place and driven over the head of 
the unbappy pig, who is, of course, trampled to death; and, ss they 
pass over the pig, the blood and rico are sprinkled upon them to 
Preserve them from disease, After this follows the final coremony. 

‘The image of the goddess is taken from the canopy by the washerman, 
and a Madiga takes the head of the buffalo with its foreleg in the 
mouth, the forehead and nostrils all smeared over with fat, and the 
Iamp still lighted on the top; and they all go in procession to the 
boundary of the village, frst the man carrying the buffalo’s head, next 
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the washerman with the image, and last the small wooden cart. 
‘When the procession arrives at the extreme limit of the village lands, 
they go on, for about a furlong, into the lands of the neighbouring 
village: thero the Asadis first chant the praises of the goddess, then 
some turmeric is distributed to all the people, and finally the image 
is divested of all its ornaments, and solemnly placed upon the ground 
and left there. The light on the head of the buffalo is extinguished, 
and the head itself carried off by the Madiga, who takes it for a feast 
to his own house. The object of transporting the goddess to the lands 
of the next village is to transfor to that village the wrath of the deity, 
a precaution which does not show much faith in the temper of the 
goddess or much charity towards their neighbours! 

Now, there are four points' in this account to which I wish specially 
to direot your attention. 

1, ‘The first is the fact that the chief victim, the male buffalo, is 
treated as a deity and paid divine honours. It is sprinkled with turmeric 
and adorned with garlands, and then, as it is conducted in procession 
through the village, the people come out of their houses, do puja to 
it and pour water over its feot. Puja is also paid to the lamb killed 
in sucrifice. 

2, The second is the coremonial feast? upon the flesh. In most 
cases tho carca ply taken to the Mala quarter and there eaten 
by the Malas. But in many cases there is a ceremonial feast at the 
place of sacrifice. In this particular village some of the meat is given 
to five little Mala boys, Siddhalw, who are covered with a cloth to 
protect them from the evil eye or from evil spirits, and thon some 
more of the flesh is given to the Asadis and eaten on the spot. 

8. The third point is the uso made of the liver and entrails? 
Tho intestines of the lamb killed in sacrifice are put round the neck 
of one of the Malas, its liver is put in his mouth and then he is 
regarded as inspired by the goddess. 

4. The fourth point is the treatment of the blood. Before the 
image is brought from the house of the potter and placed under 
the canopy, it is sprinkled with the blood of a ram offered in 
rifice. ‘Then the blood of one of the victims is allowed to flow on to 
the heap of cooked rice before the image, and this rice soaked in 














1 This is not worship according to tho provalont ideas. ‘The washing, the turmeric and 
affron cloth aro signs of porifcation. Thote aro features common to all classes in this 
‘country and for all oocasions of holiness.—8. K. 

‘1 Thie is the equivalent of the higher ‘prasada', a Sanskrit word meaning propitiation 
‘or pleasing. ‘The distribution signifies distribution of the god's favour.—S, K, 

3 The significance of this is, even according to tho primitive idea of the sacrifices, the 
coeptance of the sacrifice, Who can accopt this? He alone in whom the goddess manifests 
herself. K, 
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blood is at a Inter stage carried in solemn procession round the vil- 
age and sprinkled on the ground and over the houses so as to form 
a sort of cordon of blood round the village and a bulwark of blood 
before every house, And then once more at the conclusion of the 
ceremonies the cattle are driven over the head of the pig and wash 
their feet in his blood, while rico soaked in the blood of a lamb offered 
in sacrifice is thrown over them to protect them against evil spirits,’ 
and great care is taken lest the earth soaked in the blood should be 
stolen by the men of another village. 

‘This treatment of the blood is a very striking feature in the various 
sacrifices offered to the village deities and assumes various forms. Often 
it is sprinkled on the gateway of the village. Often too, it is applied to 
the worshippers themselves. As soon as the victim is killed they run for- 
ward, dip their fingers in the blood and then smear the blood on their 
foreheads, breasts and arms, Sometimes, again, the pujaris drink the 
blood. A’ Trichinopoly there is a horrid ceremony performed every year 
during the festival of Kulumsi-Amman. ‘The pujaxi drinks about a quart 
of blood from a lange silver bowl and then pretends to suck the blood of 
about a thousand lambs, as they are offered in sacrifice and then handed 
up to him with their throats cut, Another striking method of dealing 
with the blood is seen in connexion with the propitiation of the spirit of 
the boundary stone in some villages. First a lamb is killed, the head 
cut off and the blood collected in a new earthen pot filled with boiled 
rice. ‘The pot is put in a frame of ropes and taken by a pujati too 
stone planted in the ground, about four feet high, called elaikal (i.e. 
boundary stone), some threo hundred yards of, A crowd of villagers 
ran after him with wild yells, but no tom-toms or pipes are played. 
‘When he comes to the boundary stone, he runs round it thrice, and 
the third time throws the pot over his shoulder behind him on to 
another smaller stone, about two feet high and some five or six 
fect in circumference, with stands at the foot of the ¢llaikal. The 
earthen pot is dashed to picces and the rice and blood scatter over 
the two stones and all around them. The pujari then runs quickly 
back to the booth, without looking behind him, followed by the crowd 
jn dead silence. ‘The man who carries the pot is supposed to be 
possessed by Karumbai, and is in a frantic stato as he runs to the 
boundary stone, and has to be held up by some of the crowd to 
prevent his falling to the ground. ‘The pouring out of the rice and 
blood is regarded as s propitiation of an evil spirit residing in the 

















tho blood of the victim when the protesting deity accepts it acquires a potency to ward 
oft orl opirte, This is the reason why ‘bali? (offering) fp masdo to tho innumerable enil 
‘pluto in bale of roe soaked the bjod of fhe vitim.—8, Ky 
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‘poundary stone, called Hllai-Karuppai, and of all the evil and malignant 
spirits of the neighbourhood, who are its attendants. 

Now, what possible meaning can bo given to these four fea- 
tares of the sacrifices, viz. the worship of the buffalo, the sacrificial 
feast, the use of the intestines, and these various methods of treating 
the blood, on the theory that sacrifices are simply gifts offered to the 
deity? Are they not on this theory wholly irrational’ and unintelligible? 
If the animal is simply offered as a gift to the deity, why is the buffalo 
worshipped, why should the worshippers eat the flesh of the victim, 
why should they sprinkle the blood on their bodies or on their houses, 
or round the village, why should they drink the blood, why should 
they try to prevent its being stolen, and above all what possible 
meaning can we give to the disgusting ceremony of using the entrails 
a6 a necklace and putting the liver in the pujari’s mouth? 

On the gift theory all these details seom to me to be uttorly 
inexplicable, They seem rather to be relics of a totally different idea 
of sacrifice that has long ago passed out of the minds of the wor- 
shippers. 

Tho Inte Professor Robertson-Smith in his book on the Religion 
of the Semites propounded a theory as to the origin and meaning of 
animal sacrifices among the Semitic tribes, which has since been abun- 
dantly confirmed by the researches of anthropologists in other parts of 
the world, According to this theory the animal slain in sacrifice 
among the Semitic tribes was originally not a gift to the deity wor- 
shipped, but a representative of the deity itself; and the object of 
killing the animal in sacrifice was not to offer a gift, but to enable 
the worshippers to hold communion with the spirit represented by the 
victim, by eating its flesh and applying to themselves its blood or to 
secure the presence of the deity by shedding its blood upon the 
ground. In the Jewish Scriptures it is said ‘he blood is the life’, 
“Phe life of the flesh is the blood’ (Levit. xvii. 11). And in accord 
ance with this idea tho blood of the victim was regarded as the life 
of the deity represented, 

Tet us apply this theory to the rites used in the sacrifices to the 
village deities that are so inexplicable on the gift theory. 

‘Take, to begin with, the feature in the ceremonial that seems at 
first sight the most unmeaning of all—the use made of the entrails. 














Jo of all these four features (however irrational they seem to us) is pro 
lage deity is a guardian ovil spirit constantly oxerting herself in her good 

i spirits of varying dogroes of potency, only s0 long 
fas she {5 daly propitiated: This is tho common foature of a varioty of practices all over 
South India, ‘This interpretation finds support in the primitive foatures that survive in 
higher sacrifices. —8, K, 
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What do the entrails represent? Obviously they are the parts of the 
body that seem most intimately connected with life, and they are put 
round the neck of the pujari and the liver is put in his mouth in 
order to convey to him the life of the victim. He is, as it were, 
clothed upon with its life and lays hold of it with bis mouth. And 
when that is done, then he becomes inspired by the spirit of the 
deity. 

80, too, the buffalo is worshipped because it is the represent 
of the goddess. ‘The sacrificial meal on, the flesh of the victim 
a means of holding communion with the spirit it embodies, The wor- 
shipper is not eating a gift which he has offered, but absorbing the life 
of a spiritual power, For the same reason he drinks the blood, smears 
the blood on his body, sprinkles it on his house and draws a cordon 
of the blood around the village. ‘The blood is the life, and the original 
object of all these weird rites was to secure the presence of a super 
natural life, to put houses and cattle and the whole village under its 
protection and to enable the worshipper to strengthen his own per- 
sonal union and communion with the deity. ‘The idea that the actual 
drinking or application of blood will create a blood relationship and 
alliance among men is widely prevalent among primitive races all 
over the world. It is only another form of the same idea that tho 
drinking of blood and application of blood can create a blood relation. 
ship and alliance between men and the deities they worship, 

‘The sacrifices, then, to the village deities in South India seem to 
have originated in that primitive form of religion, commonly known 
as Toreass, which still survives in some parts of the world. A 
species of anit the buffalo, is regarded by a particular clan, 
or tribe, or race, as an embodiment of the deity, or as animated by 
some supernatural power. The species as a whole becomes an object 
of worship. In the technical language of Anthropology it is the 
Totem of the tribe, and the great purpose of tho sacrifice is to 
coment and strengthen the alliance between the human clan and the 
animal clan, ‘The way in which this is done is through some applica. 
tion of the blood of the Totem, or by, in some way, coming into 
contact with that which was specially connected with its life, or by 
partaking of its flesh. Under ordinary circumstances it would be 
absolutely forbidden to kill an animal of the Totem tribe. It would 
be regarded as the murder of » kinsman; but on special occasions it 
is solemnly done in order to shed the blood and partake of the flesh, 
and so strengthen the alliance. The blood is regarded as the life, and 
when the blood of a member of the Totem tribe of animals is shed, 
the life of the Totem is brought to the spot where it is needed, it 
ean be applied to the worshippers as » bond of union, and then the 
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union can be still further cemented by the feast upon the flesh, by 
Which the spirit of the Totem is absorbed and assimilated by its human 
Kinsmen, ‘The object of the animal sacrifice, therefore, was not in any 
sense to offer a gift, but to obtain communion with the totem-spirit. 
‘And this sooms to be the original idea underlying the sacrifices to the 
Yillage deities in India. ‘They originally expressed the instinctive craving 
of the human soul for foller life through communion with God. The 
forms in which this instinctive craving expresses itself are crude and even 
revolting. ‘The ideas expressed are vaguo and inarticulate. Yet we may 
see here the beginning and ending of all trie religion—the desire for 
a vital union with God. 

Tt is the same idea that finds expression in the profoundest speculations 
of the ‘Vedantist philosophy, in the mystic sects of Mubammadanism, in 
the deepest mysteries of the Christian faith and in every great system of 
religion in every age and every land. ‘The study of comparative religion 
makes it ever clearer and clearer that all religions are essentially ‘a prayer 
for life’ and a longing for communion with God. 





‘Tan Onterat Inua oF Sacrirics* 


8m, 
I nus with great intorost the aecount of the meeting of the Mythio Society when Dr. 


Whitehead road a paper on ‘Light thrown by sacridoes to village Deities on tho original 
{don of ncrifice', I was not presont at tho meeting but gather that tho Lord Bishop 
leans towards what is known as the Communion Theory, i.e, that by means of suoriice 
the celebrant is enabled to onter into mystic union with the God. It is interesting to 
on that this conotusion has been reached from his Lordsbip's study of village cults, 
‘and perhaps, if attention bo dicosted to other religions, much light will be thrown on 
the subject. 

‘in the main T agree with Ds. Whitehend’s conclusions, but T think that one aspect 
of suerifico has been overlooked, viz. that with primitive faith it held a sort of magical 
significance. ‘The blood of tho victim was supposed to satisty, through its sroma or 
Taweot savour’, the appetite of the God worshipped. We find, at firt, tho blood of 
the vietim being poured on the image of the God itself. ‘The Mexicans used to daub 
thoir images with blood drawn from their eats and legs; the priests of Attis used to 
dmw blood from their arms for the deity + Bible students will remember how the prioste 
fof Baal used to hack themselves with Knives ‘till the blood came’. M, Reclus in his 
‘Primitive Folk? describes a peouliar custom of despatching a victim by blow to the 
hheart-and of the priests placing a wooden image into the gaping wound that' the mannikin 
tight be gorged with the blood '. 

"No doubs, as the learned lecturer suggested, the reason for these practices lay in the 
belief that blood was the life of the victim and therefore vitalizing to the image smeared 
with it, Later on the aroma of the blood was considered sufficient for the Ka, or Double, 
OF spiritual counterpart of the image, and along with this idea rose the magical significance 




















1 hese two interesting notes on ‘Sacrifice’ signed X.¥.Z,, and M. L. Forbes, aro taken 
fom tho Bangalore Daily Post nomapeper in which they appeared shortly atter the Lord 
‘Bishop of Madmas ad read his learned payor on sacrifice before the society.—Ep, 
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of tho bloody sacrifice, Probably tho suorifces were st fit human, as in the worship 
fof tho goddess Kali, animals being made surrogates in later times. As blood could gratify 
‘he Ka of an image, so could it food the shade of « dead peron, hence was used in the 
magical invocation ‘of spirits, This bloody sacrifice figures largely in tho diabolics! 
books on ‘Black Magio' which found so much favour with the nooromancars of the middle 
‘ages and onvlier times. Students of such literature will call to mind the Grimoire ascribed 
to Honovious IIT and the Gootic work ‘Clavicoladi Salomone ridolta’ with the horrible 
bloody sacrifices mentioned therein. ‘Those familiar with their Homer will remember 
‘the magical suoriico which Ulysses performed in Hades for the purpose of obtaining 
{information from the shade of Tiros 

Sometimes the Gosh of the wretched victim was burah no doubt in order to tickle 
‘tho nostrils of the God and to provide it with gaseous food appropriate to its supposed 
tthereal existence, The ancient Egyptians used to offer food to the doubles of thelr 
gods end dead heroes, and tho samo cuslom is found everywhere, the idea being that the 
God lives, not on the actual substance of the thing offered, but on its ‘double’. In 
eurching for the prinal significance of sacrifice, I am of the opinion that this point 
Thould not bo ovetlooked, vir. that the vacrifice was originally intended to be » food 
for the God, ‘The rmystionl idea of communion with the Deity is s motaphysiot! 
‘concoption that implies later development and scoms to havo arisen from the worship 
of com and wine gods. It would bo interesting to know the opinions of others who 
have studiod the subject, 





pear 
SacRIFIcE AND PRAYER 


Tux origin of sncriice is obscure, as tho Bishop of Sadras pointed out wb the last 
nesting of the Mythio Society. I was priviloged to hear his intreuting paper on the 
Griginal ideo of ancrifclal ofeings, and was moro especially struck by the admission 
tha ib was almost impossible to come to any definite conclusion with rogard to tho 
Grigio don. Sacrideo has always played w Taxgo part in the religions of the world 
Je in tho nvliest dovotional act on record, and clonrly tho most important, and it 
qeoms strange that in the main, little is known about its origin beyond what is 
floaned from tho customs handed down from antiquty. After pointing out the princ- 
EAr features of the soerifeial rites that bad como under his observation in Southern 
Padia, Dre Whitehead appeared to think that they thickened, rather than olusidated 
‘tho mystery, and that tho original idea was utterly lost, buried under «calm of 
fiiual that preserved only the Intor idons of communion, gift and abnegation, In view 
Tithe fact that tho further back we probo into the mista and shadows of antiquity, 
The more deeply steoped in ignorance we find the mind of inom, and from the early 
Somitie traditions that apponr to havo dritted into tho lore of all nations, tho original 
{dea undarlying sacrifice oppesrs to have been foat. In his infaney nan undoubtodly 
fanned God with a fone that knew nothing of love. ‘The terrible and jeslous God who 
Ginturbod the pence end plenitude of nature by guch manifestations of His powers as 
ceethguates, famine, pestilence, and sudden doath from His bright lightaings, ate in- 
capatle of isepleing any emotion save fear and servlty. We need nob then wonder 
qiMfaguire how man came t0 boliovo that it was ood and blood alone that would 
Stksly Him, and strove to pleaso Him by offering the choicest lambe and bulls and 
son children, to prevent His appalling raids on life in the form of pestilence and 
famine, so common in the East. 

“Inthe West, we bavo come to regard ceremonial sacrifice as futile, » oriminal and 


stupid taking of Ife fo 20 purposes and some modem thinkers refose to believe thet 
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- ft was established or sanctioned by God. However that may be, it doos nob seem 
‘evident from the recorded story that our first parents in any way worshipped God 
according to rites afterwards introduced, so long as they lived in den, The relation 
‘was one of communion rather thon worship. Even after the fall, when judgement is 
being delivered and the guilty couple ate expelled, to live ns best they may und 
the new conditions, thre is no hint that they were commanded to make amends 
far as thoy could by sacrifice, Cain and Abel did indeed offer sacrifices of the fruit 
of their toil, but the statement reads vory much as though the custom rose from 
1 desire on the part of the young men to propitiate and gain the favour of the God 
who had cursed the ground for their enke, 60 that it was nob easy to recover anything 
rom it, rther than to redeem thelr sins, for the samo story relates, that not until 
‘the third generation did men begin to call upon the name of the Lord. 

‘The idea of ceremonial sacrifice is disturbing: to a modem mind, because it fails to 
discover its good purpose. Tt is falso snd useless as nn article of exchange, and as 
fa gilt valucloss. Even the terrible God of the Jows, represented as demanding sacrifice 
for ovory petty shortcoming, cries out against the senscloss slaughter of sheep and 

a by an evil and ignorant people, ‘To what purpose is tho multitude of your 

suorifces, unto mo? saith tho Lord: I delight nob in the blood of bullocks or of rams, 

or of the goats. Bring no more vain oblations." 
It is not easy to understand how man camo to believe that the unnecessary slaughter 

‘of innosents conld benefit him or contribute to his increase in anything but gross 

cruelty and superstition, as it did in the onse of Gentile nations, whose practices be: 

came an abomination, Ib had ite roob doubtless in the obsoure bub cortain knowledge 
that man ‘must strive unto blood’ that is, to the utmost of his power, if he would 

‘wrest his desires from unwilling powers arrayed against him in hard conditions, and 

in the boliot that be must pacity a torrlble God, misrepresented by his dark mind as 

Uhirating for blood and vengeance, But sacrifice, of itself, bas no power to produce 

‘anything, and it is astonishing thab the majority of men can still place faith in ite 

practice. The forees cannot be cajoled; they are without human attributes, But the 

rorolve that makes the snorifice room necessary to tho believing mind, can certainly 
evolve success out of the most hopeless state, and produce a miracle, No gain, or 
stato, or reformation was ever brought about without sacrifice, ‘The lives, or time, or 
monoy given 40 a cause aro but the expression of tho ‘I will’ that never yet failed 

Not by Christs' death on tho cross, did Ho give life to the world, that 
of the friction His doctrines created, but the force of character that 
could carry on tho plan in spite of every hindrance, oven through the agonising finish 
fof the last fight, nnd failed not in courage, and endurance, and faith even in that 
fal hour could not possibly fail of its purpose, and did not. We are too prone to 
measure with out eyes, to form our judgements by what we see. Behind the works 
fof our hands, are the real works that push us on our way. ‘Those aro the prayers, 
the sacrifices. Shall we not pray then for what we desire? Yos, but prayer must 

bo powerful; it must expend itself; it must havo tho fearless insistence of Jacob. ‘I 

will not let thee go, except thou bless me.’ Bogging is useless; fear hopeless; and 

the blood of bulls and goats of no account. A day will come when the sacrifice of the 
powerful potent Sclf, will be recognized as the only sacrifice that claims attention 
from God. No substitute ever has, or ever will serve as a substitute for it, 
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‘THE RUINS OF VIJAYANAGAR’ 
A paper read before the Mythic Society 


‘By tue Rev. A. R. Starzr! 


DURING a period of 280 yours the hordes of the Muhammadan power were 
prevented from overrunning Southern India by the forces of the Hindu 
power, united under the Vijayanagar kings. Previous to the existence of 
this empire, Southern India had been dominated by the ancient Hindu 
dynasties, the Cholas, Péndiyns and Hoyalas. The foundation of the 
‘Vijayanagar empire in 1886 was the result of the combination of three 
states—Warangal, Dwarasamudra and Anegundi. ‘The empire quickly devel- 
oped into power, as the near approach of the Muhammadan demanded 
@ united front on the part of the Hindu kingdoms. Under Mabmud 
the Muhammadan kingdom had become a great power and threatened 
to add the kingdoms of the South to their conquest, he history of 
Vijayanagar is the history of a brave attempt to stem this almost 
irresistible tide. 

‘Phe kingdom appears to have been founded by two brothers, Harihara 
and Bukke, who had taken service with the Rajah, of Anegundi, a fortress 
on the north side of the River Tungabadra, After the Raja's death 
deputy was placed in position of authority, but finding his task too difi- 
cult, he appointed the minister Harihara to rule instoad. Seoing that the 
natural features of the land on the southern side of the river were easy 
of fortification, he decided to make this the site of the new city and soon 
raiged almost impregnable defences. ‘The city rapidly developed, kings 
sought his sid and offered their services, a large trade with other 
nations, especially Portugal, sprang into being. So dependent was Portugal 
on tho great trade in horses that on the fall of Vijayanagar her commer- 
cial activities were almost paralyzed. On the expansion of the empire it 
was necessary to provide for the government of the districts, so Viceroys 

















1 This locture was illustrated by sixty lantern slides made from recent photographs of the 
ruins taken by the author and sovoral other members of the Society. Four of these photo: 
graphs are here roproduced. 
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divectly responsible to:the Vijayanagar kings were installed at Madura, 
‘Tanjoré, Trichinopoly, Seringapatam, Penukonda and other places. 

‘Phe glory of the city is well described by the old embassies from the 
Buropean courts, Paes, Nuniz and others, all of whom agree that its 
wealth was enormous, its beauty almost unsurpassed, its buildings of 
striking grandeur. Abdur Rassack, an ambassador from Persia, says: ‘‘Uhe 
city of Bidjanagar (Vijayanagar) is such that the pupil of the eye has 
never seon a place like it and the car of intelligence has never been 
informed that there existed anything to equal it in the world.’ Another 
account says: ‘The streets and squares are very wide. ‘They are con- 
stantly filled with an innumerable crowd of all nations and creeds. . . 
There is infinite trade in this city.’ Paes, a Portuguese who visited 
Vijayanagar in 1520, gives a picture in his Chronicles of the city at the 
height of its power under Deva Raja, the greatest of all its kings: ‘What 
I saw seemed to mo as large as Home and very beautiful to the sight; 
there were many groves of trees within it in the gardens of the houses, 
and many conduits of water which flow into the midst of it, and in places 
there are lakes, and the king has close to his palace a palm grove and 
other rich fruit bearing trees. The people in this city are countless in 
number, s0 much so that I do not wish to write it down, for fear it 
should be thought fabulous. This is the best provided city in the world 
and is stocked with provisions, such a8 rice, wheat, grains, eto. ‘The streots 
and markets are full of Iaden oxen without count, so that you cannot got 
along for them.’ ‘The royal state of the king is a constant source of 
wonder to these visitors, and while we are bound to take the numbers 
they give with some reserve, the striking agroemont between them must 
convince us that they do not overestimate the grandeur of the monarch, 
“The king is more powerful than all the other kings of India. He takes to 
himself 12,000 wives, of whom 4,000 follow him on foot wherever he may 
go and are employed solely in the service of the kitchens, A like number 
more handsomely equipped, ride on horseback.“ The xemainder ate 
carried by men in litters, of whom 2000 or 8,000 are selected as his 
wives on condition that at his death they shall volunterily bun them- 
selves with him, which is considered to be a great honour for them.’ His 
army is said to have numbered over one million foot-soldiers, and one 
thousand elephants ‘in their size, resembling mountains and in their form 
resembling devils’. ‘The Hindus are all naked and bare-footed. They 
carry a shield in one hand and a sword in the other. Some of the 
servants are armed with straight bows and arrows, lephants are 
greatly used in battle. Large scythes are attached to the trunks and 
tusks of elephants and the animals are clad in ornamental plates of 
steel. ‘The Sultan, riding on a golden saddle, wears a habit embroidered 
with sapphires and on his pointed head-dress a large diamond: he also 
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carries @ suit of gold armour inlsid with sapphires and three swords 
mounted in gold.’ A study of these old records give one the impression 
of enormous wealth and power which marked out the city as one of 
the largest and most beautiful in the world, 

It is believed that previous to the founding of the City of Vijayanagar 
there existed a town which is identified with Kishkinda, a place men- 
tioned in the Ramayana, Two brothers of the Monkey race, Vali and 
Sugriva, ruled this town, but as the result of a quarrel, Sugriva was 
driven to the hills on the bank of the Pampa, probably the Puranic 
name for Tungabadra, where lived a holy Rishi named Matanga. For 
some time he remained here in company with Hanuman the Monkey god. 
Rama, when journeying in search of Sita who had been carried off to 
Ceylon by Ravana, heard that Sugriva could give him news of her. 
The exiled brother related how Sita, having seen him as she was being 
conveyed over that mountain, had dropped one of her garments and her 
jewels which he had kept in a cave, ‘The place where this is supposed 
to have happened is still marked with colour-wash and is the object 
of much devotion to the worshippers who attend the annual festivals, 
The story relates how Hanuman discovered Sita in Coylon and built 
@ bridge from Ramesvara to enable them to resoue her. ‘The huge boulders 
which form so prominent a part of the landscape of the city are said 
to be the remains of the materials gathered by the tribes of monkeys for 
the purpose of building the causeway. 

Sewell, in his Forgotten Empire, points out as evidence, of an 
earlier town, a small shrine built entirely of stone, situated near the 
village of Hampi and probably dating from the seventh century. ‘It 
was just such as would have been chosen for their abode by the ascetics 
of former days who loved to dwell in solitude and isolation amid scenes 
of grandeur and beauty.’ 

In A.D. 1565 the decisive battle of Talikote was fought and com- 
pletely broke the Vijayanagar power. Rama Raja raised an amy of a 
million men and 2,000 elephants. At a charge of copper coins from 
the guns of the allied Mussalman kings, hundreds of Hindus fell dead, 
while an infuriated elephant dashing near the king caused the bearers 
to drop the palanguin in which he was seated. He was taken prisoner 
and his head was struck from his body. ‘Tirumala, the sole survivor 
of the three brothers, fled with 500 elephants Jaden with treasure equal 
to 100 million sterling. ‘The next day the place was looted and within 
five months the whole was mass of ruins. ‘Never perhaps in the history 
of the world has such havoc been wrought, and wrought so suddenly 
on so splendid a city: teeming with a wealthy and industrious population 
one day, and the next seized, pillaged and reduced to ruins, amid scenes 
of savage massaore and horrors beggaring description’. (Sewell.) 
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‘Time has wrought her will on this once wonderful city and compara- 
tively little remains of her former greatness. An account of some of the 
many ruins will be of interest. 


THE FORTIFICATIONS 


‘Tam City itself covers an area of nine miles but the fortifications are 
of much larger extent. According to the accounts given by visitors in 
the days of the Empire's prosperity, there were seven walls and gates, 
which Sewell has attempted, apparently with success, to identity. ‘The 
first gate was on the south-west of Hospet, the seventh to the west 
of Kamalapura, enclosing an area measuring twenty-four miles from east 
to west and one mile from north to south. Two large gateways are 
still in existence and give some idea of the massiveness of the fortifica- 
tions, ‘The fortification runs up the side of the hills and along the 
low ground between them. It is not unusual to find several lines behind 
one another. ‘The natural possibilities of the country have thus been 
utilized to their utmost extent. Two elaborate archways are still to 
be seen on these walls. - 

‘The arch is seldom seen in the gateways of the ruins, for the Hindu 
has never taken kindly to that style of architecture either in the temples 
or the walls, ‘This dislike was expressed in the phrase ‘An arch never 
sleops.’ Thus, whenever possible the horizontal arch was used. ‘Their 
objection to the arch was based upon the fear that the continual 
pressure exerted would be too great for the sides and thus cause the 
arch to sink. Even when the abutment on either side has been great 
they have persisted in the use of the horizontal, which requires so much 
larger a quantity of material. Of this misuse of the horizontal arch 
Fergusson says ‘We cannot help perceiving that with much smaller 
stone and less trouble, a far more stable construction could have been 
obtained so long as the wall on either side remained entire.’ 


THE PALACE BUILDINGS 


Axoxe the many buildings of interest in the ruins, none arouse more 
attention that those found in the neighbourhood known as the ‘Palace 
Enolosure’, But the visitor is doomed to disappointment if he expects 
to find a clearly marked out plan of the buildings used by the royal 
household. There is much speculation and; as yet, little light, on the 
uses of the buildings still in a fair state of preservation while the ground 
on which many former buildings stood is covered with débris which 
give little clue to the plans of the palace. It is almost certain that a 
few weeks’ spade work would enable our archwologists to give more data 
on which to reconstruct the former buildings. The Elephant Stables, 
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the Offices, the Council Chamber are still in a good state of preservation 

and help the visitor to form some idea of the nature of the Vijayanagar 
power. It is interesting to note that while the Muhammadan has not 
affected the architecture of the Hindu Temples, it is clearly evidenced 
in the arch so pronounced in the Civil Buildings. The Queen’s Bath, 
“fifty feet long and six feet deep, must have been a very handsome building, 
‘the bay windows on three sides lending effect to the interior. ‘The water 
used in this place was brought probably from some channel of the 
Tungabadra by means of stone aqueducts, parts of which are still 
remaining. 

‘The Dasara Dibba, the Mahanavami, derives its name from the fact 
that the platform was used at the nine days’ feast called Dasara, when 
the king viewed the festivities in the grounds below. It was built as 
® memorial by Krishna Deva Raja on his return from the victory of 
Orissa, 1518. In the account of Paes, there is a reference to ‘a building 
which stands on pillars shaped like clephants and with other figures and 
all open in front and they go up to it by staircases of stone and underneath 
is a terrace paved with very good flagstones where stand out some of 
the people, looking at the feast.’ It is obvious that this is the descrip. 
tion of an erection that stood on the top of the present structure but 
which has been destroyed. From this point the King used to view the 
Dasara festivities, a long account of which is given by Paes, The mural 
carvings around the basement are of the greatest interest, representing 
the shooting of black buck, Indies dancing in diaphanous skirts, rows 
of elephants and other animals, In one of the panels showing a hunting 
scene a cross is carved, clearly a later addition. Is this the emblem of 
Christianity due to the Portuguese who at this time were so powerful at 
the Court? 

Surrounding the Palace proper there is a high wall of peculiar 
structure, tapering gradually as it rises. It has been suggested that 
the wall surrounded the Zenana and was meant to denote that it 
was intended for privacy and not defence. 











HAZARA RAMASWAMY TEMPLE 


‘Tum temple of the thousand Ramas was used as the private place of 
worship for the kings and was begun by Krishna Deva Raja in 1513 
after his return from a successful compaign in the east. It was probably 
not finished till later, as the architecture differs from that of Krishnaswami 
‘Temples built in the same year. The carvings in this building are 
inetly above the average of those to be seen in the ruins. Of special 
interest are the carvings representing scenes from the Ramayana to be 
found on the outer walls of inner temples, They are the pride of the 
3 
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temple and evidence very able workmanship. Four carved pillars beauti- 
fully polished are'to be seen inside, 


ANEGUNDI 


‘Tum Kingdom of Vijayanagar took its rise in this district of lofty granite 
hills on the north side of the Tungabadra river. The Anegundi chiefs 
were probably feudatories of the Hoysala Ballalas and existed as a ruling 
family for 700 years before a.p, 1850 in the district still unexplored. 
‘The city was entered by three gates, the one on the north of the river 
being reached by means of basket boats used so long ago as 4.p. 1500. 
‘There is a temple still in good condition less than a furlong from the 
gate, where are to be seen pillars of curious style. Part of the pillars 
which are thirteen and half feet high are tuned similar to those found 
in the Chalukyan temples of Halebid. This would seem to point to the 
influence of the Hoysala kingdom on Anegundi. ‘The peaks, tors, and 
logging stones of Bijanagger and Anegundi indent the horizon in piotur- 
‘esque confusion and are scarcely to be distinguished from the more artificial 
rains of the ancient metropolis éf the Deccan which are usually con- 
structed with blocks quarried from their sides, and vie in grotesquenoss 
of character with the alternate airiness and solidity exhibited by nature 
in the nicely poised logging stone and columnar piles, and in walls of 
prodigious cuboidal blocks of granite which often crest and top her mas 
sive domes and ridges in natural cyclopean masonzy.’ 


VITTHALASWAMI TEMPLE 


Nowzers is the hand of the destructive invader seen with more reality 
than in the remains of this once beautiful temple, said to have been 
built for the image of Vittoba at Pandharpur but not inhabited by him 
owing to its grandeur being of so overwhelming a nature, The building 
is described as ‘the most ornate of all the religious edifices of the 
Kingdom’, Mr. Rea says: ‘It shows the extreme limit in florid magnifi- 
cence to which the style advanced.’ It was begun by Krishna Deva 
Raja and continued during the reigns of Achyuta Row and Saddsiva 
but was never finished, This may have been due to the destruction of 
the city in a.p. 1565 or as Fergusson suggests ‘no successor cares to 
complete the work begun by a predecessor’. It has all the characteristics 
of the Dravidian style, the bold cornice, the detached shafts, yalis, eto. 
But to-day there is scarcely a complete piece to be seen, for the work 
of destruction seems to have beon carried out with determination. ‘The 
large car in the enclosure is made entirely of stone and pilgrims find 
religious merit in turning round the wheel on axles already dangerously 
worn, 
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HAMPI 


Tax name by which the ruins as a whole are known, really denotes 
a small village on the south side. of the river where is situated the 
famous Pampapati Temple called after Virupakshe, who married Pampa, 
the daughter of Brahma, This temple excels all others in point of size 
and presents a really fine picture from the hill above the village. ‘The 
large goparam of the temple faces a long street, thirty-five yards wide 
and 800 yards long. Hampi was, till recent years, a very popular religious 
rendezvous, but owing to severe epidemic outbreaks the Car festivals have 
not been so well attended. 

A group of Jain Bastis overlooked the Pampapati ‘Temple, ‘They aro 
strongly built with stepped towers and are quite different from everything 
elso in the ruins. Judging from the number of temples belonging to this 
sect, the Jains must have formed a large community. 

It is a matter for gratitude that the Public Works Department is 
exercising all care and watchfulness in the preservation of these ruins, 


» DIRECTIONS FOR VISITING THE RUINS 


‘Tum visitor will find his way to Kamalapura by road from Hospet station, 
a distance of about seven miles. Here he will be able to obtain accom- 
modation in the Traveller's Bungalow from which point he is within easy 
walking distance of the places of interest. 

One aay should be devoted to visiting the Palace Ruins and the fortifi- 
cations round about the present village. A second day will be best spent 
in following the direct line to Anogundi—passing the Gangitti ‘Temple, the 
grave of the Sacred Bull, the Malyanta Raganathaswami Temple on a hill 
to the right, the gateway of the fortifications, After crossing the river 
and visiting Anegundi the tourist should visit the temple of Vitthalaswami 
and the spot where it is supposed Sita’s garment fell. It is possible to 
continue along the bank of the river till one reaches Hampi but to follow 
out this plan would make a very heavy day's work. 

If the visitor is not pushed for time, it would be well to examine 
leisurely the objects of interest on the road between Kamalapura and 
Hampi. Several good specimens of Sati stones are to be seen by the 
side of the road. 





(he following note has been kindly sant by Mr. Krishnaswamé Iyengar.) 
‘MYSORE AND VIJAYANAGAR 


Osx of the noblemen of first rank at tho court of Vijeyanager mentionod in the two 
Portuguese chronicles is a personage by namo Kumara Vitayya of Seringepatam. Mr. Sewell 
identifies this personage with ‘Hire Chamaraja Wodeyer' of the present raling family 
of Mysore, This connexion between the two royal families deserves to be examined 
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sarefully. This is best done by examining the authorities on which Mr. Sewell bases 
his conclusions. The first reference is in the chronicle of Paes, written about the year 
‘Ad, 1587, and relates to what took place in the reign of Krishna Deva Roja 4.0. 1500-80. 
Referring to the Durbar, Paes writes—'As soon as the king is seated in his place ho 
bids to sit with him three or four men who belong to his race, and who are themselves 
‘kings and the fathers of his wives; the principal of these is the king of Seringapatao 
(Goringapatam) and of all the territory bordering upon Malabar, and this king is oalled 
Oumarvirys, and he seats himself as far in front as the king on the other side of the 
dais, the ‘are bebind.’ 

Nuniz refers to the same person twice: ‘Comarberea had eight thousand foot and 
four hundred horse and twenty elephants.’ The mame of course is Kumara Virayya, 
Describing the battle of Baichur, the same authority records: ‘Comarberya begged 
from him the command of the van, he being the king's father-in-law, and a groat lord; 
hho is king of Seringapatao and lord of » large state, He brought with him thirty grown- 
up sons, eto 

‘From these extracts the following facts stand out clearly :— 

1, Kumara Virayya was a noblemen and a general of consequence, 

2, He was ruler of Soringapatam ond father-in-law of tho king. * 

8. Ho was old enough at the time of the battle of Raichur to bring with him 
into the field thirty grown-up sons. 

‘Mr, Sewell would make him identical with the Hire Ohamarnja Wodeyer of Mysoro, 
‘This Hire Chamaraja was the son of Bottada Ohamaraja, who ruled from a.p, 1652-76, 
Sewell’s equation Hire-Vira is absurd to begin with—Hire is » Kanarese word 
moaning oldox,—this Chamaraja could not hy been elder Chamaraja till a younger 
came to occupy the throne, While yet a prince, therefore, he could not have been 
called Hire Chama, and if that designation was at all current at the time it would 
apply xather to his father than to him. In Mysore history, however, ho is uniformly 
Amown as ‘Bole’ Chamaraja or Chamaraja the bald, because he lost his hair by a 
stroke of lightning. There is no reference known to mo that he was at all onlled 
older Chamaraja, 

His only connexion with Vijayanagor was that at ono timo ho declined to pay 
tribute and this eiroumstanoo must have occurred lato in bis roign. If ho lived on to 
‘A.D, 1676, he could not have been the father of thirty grown-up sons, oven allowing him 
‘ very liberal complement of wives in about a.p, 1620, 

‘The last but the most crucial evidence of all against this identification is that the 
‘Wodeyers of Mysore were never connected with Seringapatam in the sense warranted 
by the references quoted above, It was Raja Wodeyer who began to rule in a.p, 1578 
and lived on to A.p. 1617, that fitst conquered Seringapatam in a.D, 1610 from Vicoroy 
‘Tirumal Raya and got his possession of the viceroyalty confirmed by a grant from 
‘Venkatipatiraya ruling from Penukonda in 4.p, 1612, (Vide my paper on Mysore 
under the Wodeyers.) From this then, it is clear that Mr. Sewell's identification has 
neither philological nor historical support. In addition to this there is the improbability 
of a person being named by an accidental adjective rather than by the substantive in 
his name. That the important connexion of the Mysore ruler with the great Krishna 
Deva finds no mention whatsoever in Mysore history, is # cireumstance one would think, 
absolutely decisive. 

‘Tho Kumara Virayya under reference must be, therefore, the Viceroy of Seringapatam, 
who might have been either the son or grandson of the Virayya of Arga a palatine 
principality of the earlier days of Vijayanagar, now represented by a village of the name 
jn the Tirthalli Talug of Shimoga, Seringapatam was always regarded as the premier 
vioeroyalty and hence the evidence of great power and importance, 
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Review 
The Journal of the South Indian Association 


Tux South Indian Association has been in existence for over four years, but not till six 
months ago did the association feel justified in inaugurating a magazine to embody ite 
lectures. ‘The fist two numbers cortainly justify that step. 

‘The objects of the Association shall be tho promotion and encourgoment of the 
specialized study of the various branches of knowledge which bear in a direct manner 
‘upon the progress of India.” 

Dr. Moris Travers, F.R.S Director of the Indian Institute of Sclence, Bangalore, 
Aelivered the inaugural lecture in February, 1910, his subject being ‘Some Recent Re- 
searches on Atmospheric Air’. He makes special mention of the work of Sir William 
Ramsay with who he was associated in researches in the new gas ‘helium, 

Mr. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, st» contributes a long article of eighty-six pages on‘ The 
Cholas’, ‘Thoro is the same esroful work in detail research as wo havo been led to expect 
from the leoturer, At the end of the lecture a Revised Pedigree of tho Cholas is add 
In Part IE he gives an interesting account of the rural administration in tho villago of 
Ukial neat Mamander betwoen Conjeovaram and Wandiwash. Extracts on the powors 
fand duties of the Assembly, supervision, justice, constitution of the Assembly, character 
of administration all point to the fact of a highly organized system of government, 

Mr. ©. W. E, Cotton, Direotor-General of Commercial Intelligence, deals with the 
Lahore Exhibition held last year, 

‘The wecond number contains an article on‘ Recent Work in Heredity , by Mr. P. Fe 
Fyvon, nA. Tho intenso personel interest in the problem of horedity makes students over 
ready to hear the resulta of the rosearchos of scholars, ‘The article is illustrated with 
many interesting examples. 

Commercial education is dealt with by Rao Sab 8, Vaidyanatha Aiyar, and Mr. 1. A. 
Gopinatha Rao gives translations of six Pallaya Inscriptions. Tho English Poor Law, 
which has been occupying much thought and attention in England, is luoidly explained 
bby Mr. Arthur Davis, aa, 




















A. B, SLATER, 
‘Hoox-swincina 


Avs Donors devotes « short paragraph to this ordeal, describing it as a ‘torture to which 
‘devotees submit themselves in honour of the goddess Mari-amma, one of the most evil- 
‘gminded and blood-thirsty of all the deities of India” 

‘To-day many suppose that this revolting practice has cessed altogether, assuming that 
it is prohibited by law, But this is not s 

Mz, Beauchamp in the edition mentioned below states that ‘Hook-swinging’ is 
still practised in the Madura Distriot (Madras). Though the magistrey bave oxders to 
do all they can to provent it... as it is nob under ordinary cizcumstances criminal 
offence, it cannot be provented by legal process. 

In certain places of the Mysore State there are sill ‘swings’, but no hooks. Those 
have been replaced by a big wooden cradle or open box, which, during the annual Jatre, 
{is used to amase those who'will venture to take an neral fight, 











1 Vide ‘Hindu Manners, Customs and Coromonies? (Grd Ed., 1906), pp. 897-8. 
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‘The ordeal witnessed by the writer Inst year bad in it nothing of amusement, but 
was a very serious ceremony. It took place st Megaravalli, a village about nine miles 
wwost of Tirthaballi. On the edge of tho forest thero ‘stands little Mari-temple which 
is almost hidden through being in s hollow and being surrounded by the xyots’ houses. 
In front of the tomplo, perhaps fifty yards distant, there is an old, well-used gibbet or 
* swing 

We reached the place about two o'clock and found that the ‘swing’ had been made 
ready, and ropes and hooks affixed. It is a rude instrument of torture, On the top of 
the perpendicular post, or pole, there is a movable frame-work which holds the pivot 
tnd forms the swivel on which the oross-beam turns. On one end of the otoss-beam 
two hooks, sather one double-hook, had been fixed to receive those inserted in the 
floahy part of the devoteo's back. From the other end of the beam a rope was hanging, 
by the pulling of which the viotim is raised in the nir and made to swing round and 
round. 

‘Tho votarios wore prepared for their trials by two priests, ‘There were two mén, four 
women and one or two children. Only the men bad to undergo the penance of hook- 
swinging ; the rest bad to ful6l their vows in other ways. ‘Theso poor men, believing 
‘hab the goddess has the power and authority to send or slay or banish sickness, disease 
and death, had vowed that if they recovered from recent ills they would submit them- 
selves to the torture of hook-swinging. They, therofore, as well as tho priests, wero coger 
to sntisfy the demands of the deity and to make good their solemn promises, In order 
to past through tho ordeal as gallant men of grit, they had taken deop draughts of 
{intoxicating drinks, of which indulgenco they gave amplo evidence. After cortain acts of 
purification’ ab a well cloro by, they all repaired to the temple, The priests busied 
‘themsolves for a few seconds on tho tomple verandah, then a procession was formed 
and tho dovotoos wont round and round the building, treading on the outer garmonts 
fof their friends; tho men clutching old black swords, capering about in a ridiculous 
manner; the women silent, with their clasped hands raised above their heads, ‘The 
purpose of all this roomed to be the exciting of those who bad to onduro pain, After 
this was over, one of the men stood erest in front of tho temple door, then prostrated 
himsolf while the pris sprinkled him and his companions with ‘sacred water. 

During this procoeding the Patel, a Namadari Gouds, appronched us and asked if wo 
approved of hook-swinging. ‘This was a mere formality ; for ho knew full well that we 
do not. Attor a little while he came again and asked for our consent promising that 
it tho ceremony was carried through, he would provent its taking place in tho future, 
I simply reminded him of tho declarations and orders of those in high authority and 
Desought im not to encourage the ignomnt bub zealous folk who were under oath 
decause of an evil superstition. During this brief conversation the excited votarios woro 
waiting restlessly along with tho priests near the steps of the temple. The Patel, alter 
further deliberation, docided that the hooks should be inserted in the men's backs, 
‘that they should walk round beneath the oross-beam of the ‘swing’ and not be elevated 
at all. 

‘This was done and the hooks were soon withdrawn, ‘Tho wounds were covered with 
fone or two green leaves, held in place by a bandage. A number of spectators protested 
strongly against this unheard of departure from old custom and established creed bub, 
for the good of all, wo wore glad the mon escaped the pain and the danger of tho 
gibbet. For we were told that a few mouths previous to this one man when hoisted 
hhigh by the swing had been so tom that he fell on to the hard ground below and wat 
seriously injured. 

The women, under osth, retired for a short time, put on dresses made of leaves and 
twigs, then, assisted by friends, walked one after the other-round the temple. Unlike 
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the men, they were quiet in all they did and fulfilled their vows in » very solemn 

‘The last part of the festival was carvied out by sn outoaste youth,—the beheading 
of @ dozen sheep and goats. While ho hncked and howod in a very repulsive fashion, 
no one was allowed to stand between the slaughtered victims and the image of Mari 
‘When one unintentionally transgressed tho priest oried oub ‘stand aside, stand aside, 
This is her food. Let her seo ib: lot her seo it! 

Neodless to add, a large muumber of Namadarit men, women snd children assembled 
to seo these ceremonies. Hoolc-swinging is very common and evon popular in the 
‘country beyond ‘irthaballi: we were informed that the Megaravalli gibbet is used two 
‘or three times every year, A few months ago e number of men suffered its torture 
‘and satisfied the goddess, 


BROOKBANK. 





A Taaprton nour Karrxat-Onona 


In his History of India for tenior classes, Past I, Hindu Period, page 818, Me. E, Marsden 
writes of Karikel-Choln as follows;—'Karikal-Chola I was the earliest Choln king of 
who anything is known, Ho lived probably in tho fist contuy a.p. His father died 
before ho was born and # rival prince seized on the throne. He sat fro to a hut in 
which the little boy was sleoping that ho might be bumt to death, His nurse seved 
him, ut in the datk his foot were badly bumt and blackened and. in this way he got 
the nickname Karikal or Blackfoot..." A slightly different tradition about this Karikal- 
Chola is current at Singnaallur, village five miles to the east of Coimbatore, and I 
givo it below as ib was rolated to me. 

‘The tract of country now known as the Coimbatore Talug was, many ages ngo, known 
‘as Pippalaranya, or Forest of Asvatths or Peopul trees, In its midst was situated the 
prosent village of Vellalus—the mother village of Singanallur a few decades sinoo—where 
Lived a pious Brahmin by name Valmiki Sastry, whose calling was that of stanika in 
‘the local Porumal’s temple, He was very learned, and » man of austere character. 
One moming he went as usual a fow yards into tho forest to collect (qf) twige 
for uso in his homas (YH). Before he bad gone far he heard soft and subdued cries, and 
looking around saw under a bush two Indies of rank, one of whom was enceinés, With 
rent tendoress ho appronchod thom, made very Kind inquiries and lonmt that they 
were the quoens of the Choln king who had been Intaly slain in batt, and that thoy 
hhad run away to avoid arrest by their victorious enemy. Tho Sastry took them to his 
house and looked aftar them with a father's care. ‘The queens were known as 
Singalamma and Samalamma, and it was the former that was pregnant, When the time 
came sho was delivered of a son, whose legs were painted black by the mother, to 
facilitate his identity should he regain his father’s kingdom after coming of age. 

One day, when the boy was growing from childhood into youth, the State elephant 
of the Chole kingdom came running to him, whilo he was at play in the fields, threw 
round his neck the garland of flowers it had in its hands, lifted him, placed him on his 

1 tho Nimadéeis aro an agricultural caste of Vaishnava Sudras akin to the Vakkiligas 
and common in the Malnad of Mysore, ‘Their special forte is the cultivation of the arcoa- 
nut-—Ep, 
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back and ran off to tho capital, followod by the mother and step-mother of the Prince, 
and their guardian Valmiki Sastry. When quiet was restored and the Prince was firmly 
installed on his throne, the two royal widows made a frve gift of two villages to their 
friond-in-need, who named them after the donors by the names which they bear to 
this day. Samalapuram is about two miles to the south of the Somanur Railway 
Station. 

‘The presentation is reported to have been recorded on a copperplate and given to 
Valmiki Sastry, but it is not available for reforence now, nor are his descendants who 
continue to live at Singanallur and Samalapuram following the ancestral calling, able 
to account for its disappearance. ‘That there was such » record is nob questioned, as 
‘there are even to this day many old peoplo in end about the villages who say that 
they have seen it, 

‘A tank to the west of the village is pointed oub as thé place of the finding of the 
Princo by the elephant, and ib is to this day known as Anai-Varikulam—Elephant- 
litting-tank, Tt has an outlot known as Raje-Vaikkal—the Royal channel, 

‘That the tank has been known by its present name for ab least one thousand two 
jundred fears and moro is bome out by an inscription on stone, on one of the side 
walls of the Vishnu's tomplo at Vellaluy in which tho donor of lands to the temple states 
that the Anai-Vaxikalam bounds his gittlands on one side, ‘The inscription records also 
the name of tho then reigning king as Nendi-Varman, whose date has been finally sottled 
1s the first half of tho oighth century of the Christian ora, 

T have attempted this version, that scholars better equipped than myself may 
‘examine it dnd decide how far it is historically correct, 


8, B, ANANTANARAYAN ATYAR, 








‘TRADE AND Racers oF Oman? 


OBNTRES of trade wx0, on tho coast from south to north, Dhofary Sur, Maskat and 
Mateab, and Burka, and in tho interior Samail forty-oight miles from the terminus Matrah 
‘up tho Wadi Samail which is the groat thoroughfare to tho interior of Oman. At Samall 
it throws out branches reaching north, south, and west, along which the caravans travel 
to tho various districts and tribal contres. ‘Tho whole of Oman is interstioed with small 
‘wadis which aro used as high ronds, (The word means a ‘valley’, but in Arabia a wadi 
is broad watoroourso which is practically dry for nine months of tho yent). ‘The towns 
‘and villages lic. on the banks of the Wadi, and the water-supply is obtained from wells 
dug in the wadi-bods. 

Emports and Produce—Omani produce is limited to dates, frankincense, and bdeltium 
(@ similar substonce), and  fow skins. ‘Tho dates are grown throughout the northern 
portion of the country in the neighbourhood of the sea-coast, and are collected at Matra 
for export. The dates are exported principally to America (U.S.), which exportation 
forms the principal trae interest of that Government in Oman, Some few are 
exported by Indian merchants to Bombay. 











1.mho historical relationship of South India with Hast Afrioa, Arabia, tho Red Sea and 
‘tho Persian Gulf is moro intimate than is generally supposed. Major W. @. Grey's note 
con Oman is lustrative of this relationship. “See also Journal of the Mythic Society, vo. i 
B. 86, Homan Coins in Chitalérug; p. 43, India at the Dawn of the Christian Bra} 
B. 81, Roman Goins at Yenwantpurs p. 100, Gold in Ancient India and vol. ti, p. 10, 
Somaitlond.—Bo, 
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Frankincense is slmost entirely the produce of tho southern province of Dhofar, being 
grown in the Samhan range of hills which run along this districh parallel to the sos- 
shore at » distance therefrom of about five to twenty miles. The amount of yearly 
produse is difloult to estimate as the tmde is carried on entirely between the tribes 
welling in the hills and the Arab and Indian merchants residing in tho villages of Dhofsr 
‘and Masks, and it is to everybody's interest to suppress statistics in order to escape 
tho payment of duty, The spices are exported chiefly to Masliat by dhow and thence to 
Indian ports, but a part of the trade is carriod on direct with Bombay by native oratt, 
Thins aro exported trom Burka, principally to Matrah and thence to Indian ports 
by steamship, This trade is, like the other branches, mainly in the hands of British 
Indien merchants, It varies from year to year, but in comparison with dates and 
frankineense is of small account. 

‘Fish must be montioned in connexion with Oman waters. ‘Tho writer mado out 
in 1005 a list of all the fish commonly found in the locality and the number reached 
187 Of these many had no English namo, bub six per cont were fib for human con- 
sumption and at least four per cont were excellent eating. There is a variety of sardine 
found in large quantities which, in tho opinion of certain commercial experts, might be 
taken up. ‘The objections to this vonture howover, chiefly lie in the fact that a large 
{initial expenditure would be inevitable owing to tho small number of feclitis availabl 

Imports—It is hardly necessary to soy that arms and ammunition account for 
very large portion of tho import duty paid at Maskat, and this trafic still continu 
although it has recently reocived o check, The prinoipal articles of import besides 
farms ate, plece-goods from Liverpool, Manchester and continental parts rico and sugar 
{in considerable quantities from Bombay and Karachi, and wines, spirits, ascent, and 
ilmanstores from France, England and India. 

Races and languages—It is wid with truth that fourtoon languages aro spoken daily 
in the bazaars of Maskat snd Matmh and if the Armbio dinleots wore soparatoly 
considered, this number would be greatly exceeded. ‘Tho fourtoon languages are:— 

Arabio, Persian, Biluchi, English, French, Swahaill, Somali, Hindustani, Sindi, Gujrat, 
Portuguese, Pashtu, Armenian and Turkish, 
4s spoken by tho natives of the country; Persian by some natives of Persia 

led recently in Oman for trade purposes as well as by some families who 
fare of Persian extraction and whose residence dates from tho Persian occupation of 
‘Masknt; Biluchi by the Biluch fishermen and others who form the majority of the 
servant class throughout the State; English by tho Politioal agont and his stat, also by 
certain Goanese and other merchants; French by the French Consul and certain Belgian 
farms merchants; Swahaili by the Nogro slavos and thoir relatives; Somali by natives 
of Somalilend who visit the Oman shores yonrly in search of datos, ote; Hindustani by 
the large bulk of the educated population; Sindi by the Hindu merchants trom Sind 
and by the Khoja community who have within the last century settled in Oman and 
‘are rapidly coming to be regarded as part of the Arb population; Gujrati by a 
number of Hindu tinders from the’southern part of the Bombay Bresidenoy, the residence 
of some of whom in Oman dates back for 160 years, possibly more; Portuguese ot 
Gpanese by the Goanese population, merchants, domestic servants, ete, who number 
8 dozen souls or more; Pushta by the Biluch and Afghan arms’ dealers who aro till 
to be met with occasionally in the bazaars; Armenian and Turkish ‘by the Armenian 
merchants snd sectetaries and by » few Turkish soldiers who having desorted from 
‘the Turkish army operating in Yemen have migrated east and taken service under 
‘the sympathetic ruler of Oman, 
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Tavrava Vantanar Cosnoniay op BANGALORE Civil AND 
Mrtirany Sravion® 


un people who are known as ‘Thulava Vellalars were originally living in Arcot, 
‘Vellore and Conjeevarama, and afterwards had to migrate to procure better livelihood. 

In accordance with the customs of other castes and communities in Southern India, 
our community used to elect m ‘poriya manushan’ to manage the affkits of the com- 
munity in exch village or locality ns recards their social matters, ‘The local assombly 
‘of the people of our community which is convened by a public announcement is what 
is oalled the ‘Mohanadu’, At this local assembly, we elect » competent man to be 
‘the head of our community in our locality, and he is called the *Mabanadu'. Ho is 
given on assistant who is styled the ‘Elavarasu’, Tho {Mahanadu’ exercises control 
‘over the barber, the washerman, the panichavan, the thotos of the burial ground and 
looks after the performance of their services in connexion with coremonies, auspicious 
‘and inauspicious, observed by the individual members of tho community, In every 
‘community of Southern India, the chiot object in electing the hendman is to guard tho 
interests of marriages and inter-dining. When there is n violation of the conditions 
under which the marriage and inter-dining ought to take place, the matter is reported 
to tho hosdman who takes tho necessary stops to reotily matters either by convening 
ma consulting the general assembly or by the advice of the ‘Blavarasu'. In so 
roctifying the affairs, sometimes fines are imposod on the party who is guilty of any 
violation of the social law and the money so got is devoted cither to temple or to 
some charity; sometimes tho party who is guilty is excommunicated. 

T do not think that this system has been working satisfactorily for the last 











1 Tho adjunct Tuluva before the gonerio term Vellala is believed to indicate their googra- 
phlcal origin, ‘Tho Tuluva Vollaas aro a subssotion of the Tondamendalatty Vellalay, When 
they wore in the Talu country, and how they managed to come into the Tondamandalan are 
raters rogarding which thoy themselves are hazy, ‘They beliove that thoy ware people that 
wont into the north of the Zonda countey whera forts yore cloned and fresh reolamations 
woro mado undor tho somi-logondary Adhonda Ohakrayarti, ‘This personage is supposed to 
bo tho son of w Obola king by an unknown woman aacording to tho story. Whon sho sent 
tho child as @ young man to claim the torstory according to the promiso made to he, the 
king did not recognize him. Tho princo made him undorstand thelr relationship by stating 
‘that he was to bo rooognized by the Tondai (Bryonia grandis) creeper that he wore round his 
nosk. ‘Tho king thon allotted to him tho forent region in tho north, about the Coded Distiote 
fnd asked him to go over with whatever among the inhshitanta would follow him, ‘Those 
that did nd peopled the now region came to be known by this Astin dosigoation. 

‘This story indicates » vayuo rocolletion of the tradition which ‘inde oonsidarablo vaguo 
in tho Tamil clasts, Tho Ghote king Nofomudiekili, tho suocoasor of tho great Kariktn, 
Dooamo enamourod of « damsel whom unexpectedly ho mot on tho royal garden. in Pubat 
Sho livod with him for e month and aisappesred, Baving taken a promise trom him that be 
vould provide suitably for tho child of the union, ‘Tho child wao font, with tho distinguie 
ing mark of the ‘Tontai (Bryonin grandis) creeper, through « merchant whose ship called a 
fn island called Manipaliavam oither Manuat or Coyion ital. ‘Tho ship foundered and. the 
‘child was beloved to havo died. ‘Tho boy, howaver, escepod miraculously and was brought to 
the Okola king. He was kiown Tandirayan, ‘the young prin of the waves’. He ruled at 
Kanoht in tho easly conturie of tho Obvisan ra and waa a great ralor and patton of 
learning, Tt seems fo have boon thon that the northward extension of tho Ohola power tock 
place, and the memory of the reclamation of forest tracts remains in tho namo Karvetiangar 
‘written in ently intoriptions Keduvetfinagara and ono of the many names of the Pallevas, 
namely, Kedavat. ‘Thera is nothing to connect this sect of tho Vellalas. with theuo tran 
actions. Tt is quite probable that they were imported from the neighbouring region westwards 
from whlch thoy broaght ia their namo also.—8, Ka 
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fitteen years in the ©. and M, station, This appears to be the case with our conte 
ounity abroad ond with almost all the communities in Southern India, for the law 
courts are generally resorted to for decision in sll matters which woro originally gub- 
mitted to the general assemblies, 

‘Like our own there are separate ‘nattams’ to:manage the affairs of our communities 
living in Uleur ond Shoolay. ‘There axe bonds of relationship between those different 
headmen of our community in points of caste disputes If the headman of our com- 
munity in one locwlity excommunicntes a member for violating our social observances 
and reports the excommunication to the other hendmon, they will also treat the member 
0 excommunioated as excommunicated, The excommunication will be revoked by the 
community after performing the ‘praynchitta’ which the general assembly may decide 
should be performed by the excommunicated, If it is known for certain thst a woman 
or s widow commits adultery against the principles of the community, she must neces- 
sarily be excommunicated. Excommuniontion moans that no member of our community 
should assoointe himself with the family or the individual who is excommunicated in 
matters social, The washerman, the panichavan, the barber and tho thoteo will be 
debarred from Gischarging their legitimate dutios in‘tho houses of the excommunicated. 
‘Those rales and restrictions are not now strictly observed in cities and towns. 

Tho ‘paracheries’ of the O, and M, station aro under the sway of our ‘Mahanada', 
{in mattors social. In each one of these ‘cheries’, somo competent man is olectod to 
bo the headman to manago the social affairs of the ‘cbory’. ‘The hoadman go eleoted 
must necessarily be confirmed in his ofico by our ‘Mabanadu ’, Theso hondmon of 
‘the ‘cherios’ aro also called ‘nattams’, In ‘cherios’ of comparatively large area, 
it is customary that the hoad ‘nattam', who is mown as ‘poriya nattam', is assisted 
by another of his community kmown as tho ‘chinna nattam’, in the discharge of the 
utios of his office, The ‘cherios’ have also their own assomblien and it is in those 
assemblies that the ‘nattams’ are elected, Tho headmen, after consulting thelr own 
assemblies or ab their own discretion or on consulting tho ‘chinna nattam ’ whore there 
aro ‘ehinna nattans ’ will take moasures to rectify violations of thoir social principles 
cither by fining the offenders or by excommunicating thom, When fines are imposed, 
the money is utilized for the samo purposes as in our community. In certain chsos, 
‘the decision given by the ‘nattams’ must be submitted to our ‘Mabanadu’ for 
confirmation, ‘Tho ‘Mahanadu' can overrulo tho decisions of the ‘chory’ hesdmnen, 
‘nd ho is the highest tribunal in all disputes, his decision boing final. In these days, 
‘mont of such matters aro referred to the law courts, 

‘The ofices of tho ‘Mahanadu', tho ‘Elovarasu' and the ‘mattams’ are all heredi- 
tary after the first election. If an hereditary holder of an office fails to discharge his 
utios satisfactorily, the community bas the powor to depose him, and to elect now 
officer in bis place at its goneral assombly the ‘ Mahanady', 


B. L, GAJARAJA MUDALIAR, 



































Quents 
Epigraphical Puseles 
1, Date of Hoyssla Vishnuvardhana's Death. 


Ow pago 17 of the Introduction to vol. vi of tho Epigraphia Carmatica, Mr. Rice 
observes 

‘Om 96, dated 1141, contains incidentally what I take to be a record of the king's 
death. Ho is called the senior king Bitti-dova, and died at Bankepura, Boppa-deva 
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Dananyaka brought the body to Mudugere, where a fight took placo for the elephant 
‘and treasure, and the chief men of the nine mandes of the Talige-nadu 1000 obtained 
from Narasinga-deva a grant for the son of  Gauda, who was killed in the battle 

‘According to Mr. Rice, then, Vishnuvardhana must have ceased to live in ap. 1141. 
How then aro we 10 account for a number of inscriptions of a later period (i.e. Inter 
than a.p. 1141), in all of which Vishnuvardhana is mentioned: as the actual ruler of 
the timo? 











Vide—(1) Ak 110 of 1142 (vols vy Epigr. Carn) 
(@) Ng 94 of 1142 (vol iv, Pat =) 
(@) Ka 99 of 1149 (vol. vi tone 
@ Mg 8 of 1148 (WoL. vi yaaa 
(6 Ng 100 of 1145 (vol. iv, Part 2 3: 
(©) Ka 94 of 1148 (vo. vi eo) 
( Hn 65 of 140 (woh v » ) 
(Ok 40 of 1140 (vol. xik cia 
(®) Ok 28 of 1156-7 (?) (vol. xif mn) 


2, The expression rajyam-geyyutlam-ire, 

‘What is the full epigrapionl import of this expression, which is invariably mob with 
in Kannnda insoriptions? Dr. Fleet, in reply to a query on the point, says: ‘As regards 
the expression’ rajyam-geyyuttam-ire, I see no reason for understanding ib as moaning 
anything excopt that a person, in respect of whom it is used in any particular record, 
‘was sotually reigning at tho timo specifled in tho samo reoord in connection with the 
expression, If it is known from other souroos that ho was not reigning at that timo, 
‘thon wo must conclude that thore is at least something suspicious about the nature of 
tho record,’ 

‘Aro wo, then, to conclude with Dr. Floot that all records, in which the expression 
(or ite equivalent) has boen used in connexion with the names of Infant-Princes, Yuva- 
rajas, and Retired Kings (who aro known to be not-actual-rulers of the time), are to be 
Jooked upon as suspicious? If not, how is the uso of the expression in such records to 
bo justified ? 

‘A discussion of the point, with special reference to the following insoriptions, as well 
‘those mentioned in Puzalo (i), is invited — 
(1) On 145 of 1079 (vol, v, Part 9, Hpigr. Carn.) 

















(2) On 189 of 1088 (vol. v, Part 2 ae 
(@) Sh 64 of 1112 (vol, vit » ) 
(@) Mg 92 of 1129 (vol. vi ie) 
(6) BI 194 of 1198 (vol. v, Port 2 mY 
(©) Ka 76 of 1189 () (vol. vi ) 
(1) Ak 17 of 1189 (ol. y, Port 2 » ) 
(6) Gn 143 of 1094 (vol. v, Part 2 » ) 
(®) Ak 84 of 1101 (2) (wol. v, Part 2 ‘a a) 
(10) Ka 164 of 1100 (vol. vi ny eho. 


‘There is a point specially to be noted in connexion with the above puzzles. In Ok 
40 (Vol. xii, Bpigr. Carn), the expression rajyam-geyyuttam-ire ocours in connexion with 
both Vishnuvardhana and his son Vire-Narasings-Deva, as if both were ruling in the 
samo yoar (1149), one residing at Bankapura and the other at Dorasamudra, Which of 
these was the actual ruler in that year? And how is this question to be decided ? 





MM, 'T, NABASIMETENGAR, 
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Answer m0 THE QuERY IN THE JOURNAL oF OorosER, 1910 
(The Image of Srt-Krishna in Hindu Temples) 


‘Tan image of Sri-Krishna, as worshipped in Hindu Temples, has one or the other of 
‘the following forms >— 
(@ Baby-Form—in the crawling or sitting posture, generally with » lump of 
butter in the right hand; 
(i) Boy-Form—in the standing posture; in its several types, such as (1) the 


Flute-player Gopirare), ‘sometimes surrounded by cows, and sometimes 
without them; (2) the Serpentireader (arfeq—HZA) with or without the 

: sorpent; and (8) the Dancing-Krishna (ateeargonl); 
(ii) Man-Form or Grown-up-Form—in its several aspects such as (1) Anjuna’ 
Oharioteer (reef), (2) the Mowenger of the Pandavas (saga), 
and (8) the Refuge of the Refugees (QIROTTAATA—ss in tho cate of 


Droupadi) Imown as AEYIOARTGOT st Dvarakn in Kottiawad 

It will bo soon that, in temples deaiouted to tho first two forms (the Baby:Form- 
‘and tho Boy-Form), the image of SricKrishna is generally represented with two arms 
only. ‘The reason for this is quite evident. ‘Tho Puranas! state thet Krishna, ot his 
birth had four arms, with the conch and the disc in two bands, This form i called 
‘the Divya-rupa (Divine Form) as distinguished from the Manusharwpa (human form); 
tana has been characterized in the Bhagavad-Gite (XI, 60%) as Krishna's natural 
form (@ai Bf)» Soon ater tho birth of Krishna, his pavonte, for fer of Kamsa, 


prayed that the two arms holding the conch and the disc, might be concealed; 
and tho request was immediately fulfilled. This concealment of the two arms is said 
to have continued till the fall of Kamsa, after which incident Krishna appears to 
have manifested himsolf in his natural form with four arms, He appeared, for 
instance, to Sisupals, Norakasura, Paundraka and some others, ss four-armed, Tho 




















1 of, Btgerata-Purhga (X. 1 8. 98-90) 
a a dergadarnsrmente. aan serfearaersti | 
wt Ad dhol cqratiwa ar nea atgeat weiter: 1 
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forma maviteted to Asjunt, beloge.the Visea-rupay was also fourarmed, as is evidenced 
by the expression @aq Sav aqua ‘All this has been oxplained in the com- 
mentary? of Sri-Ramannjacharya on the Gita (XI. 60), which quotes the Vishnu. 
Parana V. 810-18, and IV, 15.18 as authorities, 

It is noteworthy thet, in most of the South Indian Temples devoted to the worship 
of Krishna, the image is in the Baby-Form or the Boy-Form with two arms only. ‘There 
fre, however, & few recent images of Venu-Gopale or the Flute-player, with four arms, 
such as (1) the utsava-vigraha or processional image in the Prasanna-Krishoa Svamt 
Tomple ab Mysore, and (2) the utsava-vigraha of Krishna in the temple of Ranganatha 
‘Mt Seringnpatam, 

‘Tho grown-up-form of Krishna is worshipped only in a few tompless and the image 
here is either to-armed or fourcarmed, ncoording to the significance of the posture, 

‘Tho following cases may be specially noted 

(1) Tho fixed image in Krishns’s Tomplo at ‘Tonnus, near French Rocks, is four 
‘armed, whereas the processional image (Venu-Gopnla) is two-armed, 

(@) Tho fixed imago of Parthasarathi, in Triplicano, has only two armns, whereas 
‘the Uteavar as four arms, 

(6) Tho image of Kalyana-Narayana or Dvaraka-natha at Dvarnka in Kattiawad, 
is four-nrmed, as representing the grown-up-form of Krisbns, manifested 
‘to Draupadi (tho wife of tho Pandavas) during hor distressed condition, 

Jt in doubtfal whether tho image of Janardana nt Warkalli is in any way dirootly 
connected with the story of Krishna? In the Vishnu-Templo at Mandya (Mysore district), 
which is commonly known as the Janardana 














Pegi qreaad wT aggayTRAT Ha: eeftata aqeored aelar- 
mre 1 anhtfamaeraiia ated gaat oftfandtaapfer eimreaae & 1 
wey Baer TATE Te AEN onggafmeley agtagilaquata etd 
way) aaraagdanrita ensiarargacaqded, qearerfaond 1 ‘orth 
Ratda oyamnce 1 Reoreqhie Za mated a saeet floarary KGAA 
eepare | — aft fe orf, n Rarqareseay fedtsoraeenrrarfaaceng earl 
aqzaqirer—sendaagaty, agama — gf) aa: ota aaa 
win aque’ a 

Of, alio Vishnucchitte’s commentary on the Vishnu-Purkna (V. 8. 10-14): 

oor apinetndentea vecard fryoetqetea: | caning aquaria 
avn-faquedeenamftg afea: 1 

2 14 in true that Krlabna ie worabipped fa some temples by other names auch as jor 
Monnir xt Mannkeguai (Tanjore district), daurirdja ab Tirukeagnaparem (Cinnevally sti), 
and Ranga-manndr at Sri-Villiputtir (Tinnevelly district). If Jandrdana also similarly denotes 
Evshpa, ton the image at Wackali may hare a eforene to some incident in the later wage 


of Kyishna’s life, A roforonce to tho Kshtira-Mahdimya may onable us to sottlo this 
Goubtful question, 
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temple of Gaya in North India is also fouraried, and it may be interosting to trace, 
if possible, whether there is any tradition connecting this image with Sri-Krishua, 


M, T. NARASIMHTENGAR, 


A Norg 


‘Tun traditions of Jenardana! in Varkola or Varkalsi (= Valkala of Brahma) have 
nothing to do with Krishna, I do not remember to have seon any fourarmed 
{mage of Krishna in South India, Dearake-nathe (Krishna) in Dvaraka, Olcher 
mandal, Kattiawad, ‘has four arms, ‘This is important, inasmuch as that country is 
where Sri-Krishua himself lived, The readers of the Mythic Society's Journal may 
read, in this connexion, Topics 46 snd 47 in my Divine Wisdom of the Dravide 
Saints, anent ‘Two or Four-Arm' Controversy, 








A, GOVINDACHARYA, wn.as. 


‘Tho term Jandrdana, though derivable in many ways, is generally explained a the 
Destroyer of the Janas, a tribe of tho RAksbasas or demons, who inhabited the rewooatt, 
Of (1) qexaTOTIONATEA: — (Srt-Pardéara-Bhatfiraka's Commentary on the Vishnu 
~ sahasra-ntma), 
(2) sary qatary orkafa fear. —(Gankartchtrya’s Commentary on tho Vish- 
‘po-Sahasra-nkm). 
1 the Jankrdana image of Vackala in ‘Travansore—that is, tho Xala-cigraha—t four- 
semod. Tho Utsava-cigraha is also such, if T romember rightly. But the dla-tigrata 
(fixed image) is, to us, important for the Query.—A. @, 
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INDIAN OCEAN 
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SUMMARY 


Geographioally India dominates the Indian Ocean, 

Indian Oooan History is the History of Indian Ovean Commerce, 

India is the magnet of nations, 

India’s part in this commerce moro passive ‘than active, 

‘Throughout this history Western and Bastern nations contend for this 

trade, 

6, ‘This trade is active or quiescent according as the land route is shut or 
‘open. 

7. ‘Thero is a pendulum like swing in the Indian Ocean Commerce, the two 
‘oxtremities being the Somali coast on the oue side and the const of 
China on the other, 

8, The trade of India then as now was in the hands of those that had tho 

mastery of the sea, 


speE 





ON @ map of the world the Indian Ocean appears as & deep vaulted arch 
resting upon Australia and South Africa as bases. The deep curve of the 
arch throughout its length is fairly regular except on the Eastern side 
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where the Islands of Indonesia lead on step by step from the south point 
of Asia to Australia, Thus the Indian Ocean has the limitless expanse 
of the ocean only on its southern side. On this vast land arch of the 
ocean India lies right at the place where the key-stone of the arch is 
bound to be, but projecting into the ocean more than twenty degrees of 
latitude, ‘This position gives it command of the ovean, and it is this 
circumstance again that has given the ocean her name. 

Unlike the Mediterranean or the Indonesian Seas, the Indian Ocean is 
rather prohibitive in point of distance to be navigated in sailing craft 
from land to land except by hugging the coast. This distance would 
appear to account for the lack of nautical enterprise among the Indians ; 
but it must be remembered that these distances are nowhere entirely 
prohibitive, The real causes of the lack of maritime enterprise seem to 
be, however, the existence of landward ways throughout this region 
excepting the South and the West, and the want of nautical enterprise 
among the people that made the history of India. 

Tt is not possible to postulate anything definite about how far we 
would be justified in looking for the home of man in the Indian Ocean, 
but the earliest dark people of South Asia, of whom we know anything 
at all, appear not to have been a maritime people, Even later admixture 
of the nautically gifted Malays did not alter the position much, ‘These 
mixed in varying degrees with the more ancient people and gave rise to 
blends so different that they rango from the almost pure Melanesians 
through Micronesians, Alfurs, Negritos, on to the Polynesians who may 
be considered almost entirely of Malay stock. Even the Australian, 
perhaps, could be brought into this group. The Hast Malays never made 
their mark upon history; because the cluster of small islands made any- 
thing like a large or united empire impossible. There was further the 
Grawback that the intervening Malay Peninsula happened to be just 
at the junction of the two important civilizations, Indian and Chinese, 
Neither of theso influences was imperial; the Chinese turning them into 
commerce, and the Indian having had its effect solely upon their culture 
and spiritual life. 

Tt is not, however, to be understood ‘that, among the peoples so 
advantageously situated as those on the Indian Ocean region, maritime 
enterprise was altogether absent, Al that could, with confidence, be 
asserted is that such enterprise as did exist did not lead on to a confederacy 
of Delos or Athenian Empire. Such navigation as there was, was along 
the coast mostly, and the purpose of it was commerce and not conquest, 
All along the semicircular coast line there are points at which people 
cluster because-of their fertility. Ancient sailing craft went from 
point to point. So the arch was cut by an infinite number of chords, 
long and short, but the longest of them all thon, as now, was that 
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from Madagascar to Ceylon, and across to the Malay Peninsula and 
Indonesia, India should have played a great port if her people were of 
the insular kind that achieved their greatness upon the sea. This was 
not to be. 

‘This want of nautical enterprise in India was nob due to her lack of 
good harbours, as the great river mouths could have served the purpose 
well enough, as in fact they did to a limited extent. The people who 
got possession of her, and made her civilization and history lacked the 
energy and did not quite feel the need for putting out to sea. It India 
‘was to her landward neighbours, ‘a Cynosure of neighbouring eyes’, to the 
seaward she proved to be the ‘magnet of nations’, In other words, those 
original peoples that showed some nautical ability had not the capacity for 
empire; while those that built her empires, great and small never acquired 
any nautical efficiency. ‘The Aryan invaders of the country did not show 
much inclination for the sea. When once it was established that com- 
merce was the sole object of sea-going, and it came to be recognized thet 
there was no higher ambition in it, India could wait for other peoples 
to go to her rather than that she should be at the trouble and risk to go 
to them. This was what actually did happon, 

It in navigation in its eaxly stages people advanced, ai in other arts, 
by slow degrees, there are only two regions of the Indian Ocean where 
nature has afforded facilities—the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf on the 
one side and Indonesia on the other, Why the peoples of the latter 
portion did not play any prominent part has already been explained. 
The former bad the advantages, and it is there that one has to look for 
the earliest evidence of commercial activity. ‘The commercial history of 
the Persian Gulf must remain a sealed book till more is known of the 
history of the Blamites, Ohaldaean tradition of the advent of their first 
God would warrant inferences of trade by way of the Persian Gulf; and 
the supposed use of teak in the building of the great tower at Babylon 
would argue commercial intercourse with Malabar. It is the Red Sea, 
however, that plays the greater part and throws the more lurid light 
upon the early history of commerce in this region. It was then, as it 
is now since the epoch-making achievement of M, Lesseps, the highway 
of commerce between the East and the West. 

‘The Egyptians were exclusive; and yet they kept up communication 
with the countries producing spice and frankincense, namely, South Arabia 
and the Hastern horn of Africa, ‘The last King of the Hleventh Dynasty 
(2000—1778 8.0.) Seanchkara fitted out an expedition under his admiral 
Henu to sail from Coptos to ‘Punt’. Queen Hathepfut about 1490 3, 
gave the same commission to her fleet on its southward-voyage. The 
maintenance of a fleet in the Red Sea by King Rameses III (1200— 
1168 3.0) is certainly evidence of nautical enterprise, although it may 
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not bear the burden of supporting the conclusion that the Phomicians 
learnt navigation from the Egyptians. 

It was left for the Phosnicians to open Indian trade to the West 
by way of the sea, and they were as much pioneers in the Indian trade 
as in the Western, Passing over Strabo’s account of their settlement at 
Tylos and Arados, there is stil] no doubt that their trading voyages 
went back to the second millennium 3.c. Since the expedition of 
Hiram and Solomon to Ophir from Bzingeber and Elath, the route to 
the mysterious land of gold was known and regularly frequented. It 
was David that secured Edom at the head of the Red Sea, and the 
alliance his son Solomon entered into with Hiram, King of Tyre was a 
mere continuation of this policy. If philological evidence is not out of 
court in this connexion, the existence of a few words in Hebrew which 
apply to the objects indicated only in Tamil at this period would put it 
beyond doubt that there was regular commercial relation between South 
India and Palestine. That this trade was cafried on and valued is amply 
in evidence in the struggle which the Hebrews maintained for securing 
jion of Elath, the modern Akabah, in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies 3.0, With the final loss of their port in 780 3.0. at the head 
of the Red Sea the Hebrews lost their Indian Ocean trade and with it 
their political unity, 

This loss to the Hebrews brought to the Indian Ocean, however, the 
fresh accession of people who had no idea of political power. ‘These 
were the’ Phomicians who allied themselves with the Hebrews so long 
as these latter were powerful, but threw in their lot with the ‘Egyptians 
when the Hebrews retired. This change of power led to the circum- 
navigation of Africa in 608 B.c. under Necho II, King of Egypt. For 
the next six centuries the Ocean trade became mere transit trade and 
in consequence insignificant. It made no difference to this trade when 
Darius Hystaspes (sixth century B.0., 522—485 B.0.) completed the canal 
from the Nile to the Red Sea, begun by Rameses II, nor when Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (284—247 3.0.) restored this canal from its n It made no 
difference to their trade that Nebuchadnezar founded primarily for commerce 
the city of Teredon at the mouth of Euphrates and improved the channels 
of this river and the Tigris. The Achaemenids, while they guaranteed the 
security of the land routes and kept them open, ruined all the sea trade 
and the rise and fall of empires in Western Asia destroyed the wholesale 
commerce of the Phonicians which could not be revived even by the 
greatest efforts of the South Arabians. Alexander the Great with a keen 
perception of the importance of their trade founded Alexandria, the focus 
of the trade of the Ancient World, which alas! it could become in fact 
only some centuries after his death. His exploration of the mouth of the 
Indus, his deputation of Nearchus and his fleet to sail from this point 
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to the mouth of Euphrates, the improvements he effected to navigate 
this river up to Babylon and the founding of Charax by him at the mouth 
of.the Tigris, his attempt to reopen the long neglected route from the 
Persian Gulf round Arabia, and his plan for the circumnavigation of 
Africa—all these alike bear eloquent testimony as much to the genius of © 
the author as to the importance of the object. His early death brought 
all these to an abrupt end, The struggle, for mastery among his earlier 
successors, and for very existence among the later ones did not afford 
much scope for such farseeing enterprises. ‘The magnificent activity of 
the Great Macedonian Monarch did not, however, prove altogether barren 
of result, ‘The Ptolemies (812 2.0.—80 3.0.) became, as rulers of Egypt, 
heir to Alexander's exploring and commercial ambitions and these continued 
the traditional Egyptian policy. ‘The construction of the canal to the 
Pelusian arm of the Nile, the founding of ports (among them Berenice, 
not far from Suakim) on the Red Sea, and the securing of the old route 
to Coptos, all under the Ptolemies, had the effect of raising the traditional 
transit trade into oversea trade, though still on a very modest scale, to 
blossom later on into full Ocean commerce under their Roman successors. 

After Alexander's invasion, India came into touch with the outer 
world to a far greater extent than ever she did before, and what is more 
she came into touch with the outer world both by way of land and, to 
a smaller extent perhaps, by way of the sea. ‘To this latter consummation 
the Ptolemies appear to have contributed largely, and the fact of such 
communication is put beyond doubt by the Greek inscription at Bafa 
referring to Sophon Indos (Subhanu, the Indian) and by the Papyrus of 
Oxyrhynchus, Oversea communication to India by way of Bgypt was 
clearly established when in 80 3.0. the Romans became masters of Egypt: 
With.their advent in this region, maritime commerce of the Indian Ocean 
takes a fresh start and the lucky venture of the Greek Hippalos (first 
century 3.0), which led to the discovery of the monsoons, was the 
crowning achievement of the series of nautical enterprises over a long 
stretch of time. It was Cape Fartak (Greek Syagrus) about the centre 
of the south coast of Arabia, that was the starting point and the ports 
of the Malabar Coast were the objective of these enterprises. 

Almost directly after the annexation of Egypt, Augustus received an 
embassy from India, presumably from the South. A later embassy came 
to him from the Pandion thus indicating clearly that the Romans were 
in touch with the south of the country and not like their Greek prede- 
cessors, with the North. Both Pliny and Strabo (first century 4.D.) 
complained of the heavy drain of gold from Rome into India, and this 
question assumed such gravity under Tiberius that the Senate considered 
how best they could stem this outflow of gold. Senate and savants not- 
withstanding the Romans were plying a brisk trade with India, the 
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magnitude of which was completely”altered by the discovery of Hippalos. 
India coased, as in the later days of Portuguese discovery, to be the goal 
of the West.. Ceylon, and further the Golden Chersonese (Malacca) came 
within their purview and this brought them into touch with the Chinese, 
the Phomicians (commercial power) of the Hast. Kattigura, whether it 
be Tonquin or Canton, became the great meeting place and mart of 
exchange between the Far East and the West. All this commercial 
activity lasted on down to the reign of Caracalla early in the third 
contury A.D. as has been pointed out in a former issue of the Mythic 
Society's Journal (vide India at the Dawn of the Christian Bra, vol. i, 
pt. ii). < 
It was pointed out already that the Romans ventured upon Ocean 
commerce when they found the land route impossible because of the 
Parthians, while the most enterprising among their Greck predecessors 
were under no such necessity, because of land communication, In con- 
sidering Chinese enterprise upon the Indian Ocean, it has to be borne 
in mipd that the Chinese were influenced by similar considerations. 
During the period covered above the Chinese had been constantly 
threatened by the great tribes which are known by the generic name 
Hinng-nu, It wos tho first great Emperor of China that felt the need 
for protection against these barbarians and completed the Great Wall 
220-210 3.0, Under his successors of the Western Han Dynasty war 
against the western barbarians proved unavailing, and one of the rulers 
of the dynasty sought peace by a marriage alliance with no improvement 
in the relations, It was the great Emperor Wou-ti (140—87 ».0.) that felt 
the enormous drain of blood and money in these campaigns, ‘He attempted 
to get into political relations with the people in the rear of the Hiung-nu 
such as the Yueh-chi in Sogdiana, Chang Chien, the ambassador on the 
great mission, was taken prisoner on the western route but mapaged to 
reach his destination. He had to avoid that road on his return journey, 
and even on the Khotan Lob-nor road he was again taken prisoner by 
the Hiung-ou, Ho managed at last to return to China in 126 2.0, 
but was sent on another mission to Turkestan. It was on this occasion 
that he brought back peace ensuring regular intercourse with Central Asia. 
He it was that brought to China report of the existence of Buddhism in 
India, ono great stimulus to intercourse with that country, as also the 
cultivation of the grape, pomegranate, and lucerne. It was in this reign 
that the Chinese Empire extended in all directions. It included the 
Souther Provinces and Yunen and what was more Cochin-China was 
annexed. This expansion southwards brought China into the commercial 
circle of the Indian Ocean. Peaceful missions were dispatched to Sogdiana 
‘and Parthia. All this effort on the western side was to keep the high 
ways of trade clear of the marauding tribes and had but partial success. 
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None the less was it necessary to secure a share of the trade of the 
western world to ease the financial strain of the wars. , 

Tn the first century B.0, then while the trade of the Indian Ocean 
littoral was developing into Ocean commerce through the discovery of 
the south-west monsoon, the Chinese also came into touch with the 
eastern half of the ocean. ‘The maritime enterprise of the Chinese waxes 
and wanes according as the other commercial peoples show less activity 
or more, It is doubtful if the China silks, valued highly in Indis, came 
by way of land or by way of the sea; but there seems to have been some 
carly trade in this article at least, So long as the overland route remainéd 
closed, it was indispensable to have the sea route open to come into touch 
with ‘the West, If the Romans, or may be their Greek predecessors 
before them, ventured eastwards into Indonesia or Malacoa, the Chinese 
sailed no farther West than this. There seem to have been Chinese 
marts in Ceylon and the east coast of India earlier than the Roman 
entry into this region. When the Romans sailed up to Kattigura, the 
Chinese retreated, their purpose being trade and trade alone, It was 
seen that Roman trade in the East ceased carly in the third century 
‘A.D. with the Emperor Caracalla’s accession, It is in that contury that 
Chinese trade advanced westwards, ‘The Romans ceasing to stil up to 
Kattigura, the Chinese advanced westwards to Penang and Malacca 
Where they are found in the middle of the fourth century A.D. About the 
ond of the contury they advanced to Ceylon which offered the additional 
attraction of the teaching of the Buddha to the commercial, This was 
fa goal that they strove to reach again and again; and by the middle of 
the fifth contury they carried themselves forward up to the Persian Gult 
‘ana the town of Hira on the Buphrates. If Edrisi is to be believed at 
all they went up to Aden and the other ports of the Red Sea, All this 
forward move ceased about A.D. 700, although, by now, they had secured 
a firm hold upon Ceylon which remained the emporium between the Hast 
and West to the middle of the eighth century A.D. 

During the seven centuries of the pendulum-like oscillations of Chinese 
trade, there woro revolutions in Western Asia, which affected this trade 
considerably. In this part of the Indian Ocean took place a phenomenon 
similar to the ousting of the Dutch from the carrying trade of the Wost 
in the seventeenth century a.D. ‘The Greco-Roman trade was gradually 
ousted and its place was alike gradually being taken by the inhabitants of 
the western littoral of the Indian Ocean. 

‘The Indians themselves did not look upon this development of the 
flourishing commerce with indifference, snd it was, perhaps, in this 
period that they made tho advance to the East. ‘The evidence of Indian 
Tnfiuence in Indonesia is so great that active intercourse is undeniable. 
In the region of Indonesia there sprang into importance a people called 
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the Malays who began seriously to compete with, and at one period 
supersede, the Chinese. But up to Ceylon the Chinese continued to 
ply their trade. It was beyond this limit that the Chinese were com- 
pletely deprived of their trade by the consolidation of the Persian power 
under the Sassanids (4.0, 227—061). Raising their kingdom to the 
rank of a great power, they gained absolute possession of the trade 
of the Persian Gulf, Hence their monopoly remained unchallenged as 
neither the Indians nor the powerful inhabitants of the kingdom of Hira 
had any other route available. It was from Khosru II of this dynasty 
that the Chelukya Pulikesin II received the embassy, depicted in » fresco 
painting at Ajanta, in a.p. 625-6. 

Like the Persian, Arabian and Indian merchantmen sailed to Ceylon 
or to the port opposite on the Indian coast Tondi, to receive the wares 
brought in Chinese junks, particularly silk, cloves, aloes-wood, te., 
with a view to cary .theso commodities across the Persian Gulf. 
On the Red Sea, however, Persian influence did not make such head- 
way as to abolish Roman influence, so that Berenice Troglodytice, 
the for-famed port, flourished up to the fourth century 4., Even in 
the days of Justinian (A.D, 527-40) the ships of the Eastern Roman 
Bmpire sailed from Klisma and ancient lath through the Red Sea to 
India. It is in this way that the Romaka Siddhanta of the astronomers 
‘and the Yavanapura meridian (meridian of Alexandria) must have come 
into India, ‘The unusually firm hold that the Persians maintained on 
the Huphrates valley made it impossible to break their monopoly of the 
western trade along thé shortest route, Hence the Red Sea presented 
itself as the only avenue of communication between the Bast and the 
‘West. ‘The expanding trade demands of the Byzantine court, as well as 
of the civilized Mediterranean world, found the shipping industry of 
Klisma and Blath inadequate, and Justinian found it necessary to seek 
the alliance of other States favourably situated to supplement the efforts 
of these, ‘These allies were the Ethiopians of the Auxumitic kingdom 
at the entrance to both the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea (Somaliland, 
Abyssinia), ‘This would naturally mean a lapse back into transit trade, 
‘This movement failed to turn the flank of the Persians who had firmly 
secured their connexion with India by an alliance with the western power 
of the early Chalukyas, their contemporaries. Every attempt at dislodging 
them, therefore, left them stronger than they were before. 

‘The advent of Muhammad and the development of Islim under his 
immediate successors brought Islim into touch at one sweep with both 
‘the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, but it was only in the region of the 
Indian Ocean that their influence was at all lasting. It is in this ocean 
alone that their power took an Oceanic character. Pre-islimic Arabs 
were accustomed to seafaring. The migration of the Ge-ez nations of 
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South Arabia to Abyssinia and the navigation of the peoples of Hira and 
‘Aden would be proof of this; but anything like a deliberate oversea policy 
they never adopted in their pre-islimio days. Soon after the death of 
Muhammad the neo-Persian kingdom lay shattered by the powerful hand 
of ‘Umar (A.D. 684-44), and it seemed as if the Indian Ocean was about 
to lapse back into its usual state of comparative insignificance. This 
was the more likely as about the year A.D, 641 the whole of nearer 
Asia and Egypt fell under the yoke of Islim. The Indian Ocean thus 
became a vaster Arabian Sea, From Suez and Massowah to Karachi and 
the Indus, its waves washed the shore under the dominion of the Khalifs, 
both Ommeiad and ‘Abbaside. It became possible for the world com- 
merce of those days to fall into the hands of the Arabs alone. For the’ 
first time in the authenticated history of the Indian Ocean has one’s 
attention to be divided between two routes, the immemorial East to 
‘West and the now moder North to South. The claim of the Arabs to 
historical greatness in this region consists in their expansion towards the 
Bast Coast of Africa where alone the Arabs asserted their capacity to 
resist the world powers of modern times, 

‘The fall of Persia and the possession of several of the commercial 
ports made the Arabs seo the necessity for seaward enterprise for their 
prosperity. The founding Basra or Bassora and Baghdad testify to their 
political foresight and their knowledge of the geographical requirements 
‘of commerce, ‘The Arab fleets are seen on the coasts of India as early 
as A.D. 687, It was necessary for them, however, to drive out tho Persians 
from the sea where they continue to be all-powerful even after the fall of 
the Sassanids, a.p. 641; nay, in fact, the Parsis found a home in India 
from the cruel hands of ‘Umar and must keep their commerce as a primo 
necessity of their existence. For two centuries, therefore, the two peoples 
managed to trade upon the Indian Ocean in peaceful harmony and 
in the early decades kept to the old time-honoured paths of commerce 
without going beyond Ceylon, as Chinese commerce at the time went 
up to the shores of the Persian Gulf. When about a.p. 700 the Persians 
and the Arabs ventured boldly across the Bay of Bengal owing to 
improvements in their ship-building and the mowledge of the compass, 
the Chinese retired as was habitual with them. ‘The meeting place between 
the Bast and the West became Kalah on the Straits of Malacca instead 
of Ceylon. Up to the thirteenth century when again the Chinese began 
their rhythmical westward movement, thanks to the stimulus to navi- 
gation given by Kublsi Khén and to the enterprise of the Venetian 
Marco Polo, then in the Great Khén’s service, the ponderous Chinese junks 
begin to make their appearance far into the West, and their visits to Cali- 
cat and Ormuz were quite frequent, although their terminal port was in 
Ceylon as in the previous periods. 
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It was in this period of their maritime activity that they attempted 
discovery and conquest. ‘They made one voyage of discovery to. Makdishu 
jn Bast Africa, In the first holf of the fifteenth century the monarchs of 
the Ming dynasty subjugated Ceylon and with this Chinese activity in 
the Indian Ocean reached its culminating point. By the middle of the 
fifteenth century China disappeared from the Indian Ocean and this time 
permanently. ‘The repeated attempts of China, spread over more than 
fa thousand years, to keep in touch with the West were barren of conse- 
quences either to China or the West, 

‘But one fact of significance must be noted. It is now that the nauti- 
cal spirit of the Malays and their maritime capacity emerge out of 
the obscurity tliat hitherto shrouded them. The most nautical among 
the peoples of: Indonesia, their maritime achievements were limited by 
their geographical surroundings. ‘Their early voyages before the Chinese 
venture in those regions were probably not the first in their history. No 
‘exact information, however, is available except to trace with tolerable 
clearness how the Western Archipelago and Java came into certain re- 
ation with India and how both Brabmanism and Buddhism found their 
way thither. Ié was only when the Malays abandoned their insular posi- 
tion from a correct appreciation of its political and economic narrowness 
that they achieve anything worthy. ‘The founding of Singapore in 4.p. 
1160 from the old empire of Menangkabau ‘marks the beginning of 
their power which extended in the course of the next centuries to the 
great part of Indonesia and found conspicuous expression in the pros- 
perity of Malacca founded in A.D, 1252, through which for many centu- 
ties the whole commerce from West to East passed, It was the ordinance 
of an unkind destiny that at the very moment when they were ready for 
fa larger development of their nautical abilities that the era of Buropean 
enterprise in the Indian Ocean dawned. Piracy, which had been greatly 
esteemed by the Malays even before, had since become their almost 
exclusive occupation till it was put down in comparatively recent times. 
‘One feat on a large scale was, however, performed by them and that 
was the occupation of the island of Madagascar, an event ascribed to any 
time between the first and the twelfth "centuries a.p. 

= The Arab adventures on the western shores of the Indian Ocean 
had left more lasting results. They sailed from Yemen down the coast 
of Africa, from which the Greeks kept aloof, even beyond the Equator 
own to the end of the second century A.D. Before the advent of Isldm, 
however, these voyages were purely commercial. About a contury after 
the Hijra the connexion with the South was drawn olpser. Where 
formerly there were only factories, fortified towns sprang up. Round 
these towns were grouped little kingdoms, small in size, but able to influ- 
ence and change, nationality and customs, religion and type of the settled 
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population, Makdishu and Barawa, Malindi and Mombasa, but especially 
Kilwa-Kiswani, flourished for many centuries as centres of these States, 
by whose tiainteiance for fully nine hundred years the Arab nation has 
given the most brilliant proof of historical strength and permanence. 
Despite all their familiarity and maritime activity the chartography of 
‘the Indian Ocean was not well understood till quite moder times. The 
Indian Ocean was imagined to be o long and narrow continuation of the 
Mediterranean turned south. This was not all. I¢ was taken to be an 
inland sea like the Mediterranean with an imaginary southern land bound- 
ary formed by twisting the east const of Africa to run due Hast and 
‘West at the southern extremity of the ocean, ‘This was carried in 
imagination to mest Asia somewhere in the far ast, Ptolemy the geogra- 
pher accepted this notion and perpetuated it, as the idea passed down 
through the Arabs to the Europe of the middle ages, notwithstanding 
that the Arabs were familiar with the African coast line along Somali- 
land and Zanzibar. ‘This false notion had two important results, Tt 
confined the activity of the Arabs, because of a desire to keep near home, 
to the east const of Africa except for an occasional voyage or two to the 
unknown Sendsh Coast—a name they gave to the ‘Terra Australis’ or 
Bthiopian Australia of Ptolemy, ‘The idea of such a continent in the 
South Indian Ocean made it remain o problem it was impossible for tho 
middle ages of Europe to solve. 

This early notion as to its imagined character made it an impossible 
barrier between the imperfect civilization that bordered on it. Hence 
from the earliest time the navigation of the ocean was avoided by a 
detour or was conducted by coasting or was placed under the control of 
the monsoons entirely. ‘The high roads of the sea followed the time- 
honoured lines of latitude except when the Arabs made their occasional 
voyages cither to Sendsh or to Sofala, from the period of Phoenician entor- 
prises in the second millennium 3.0. down to tho middle of the fifteenth 
contury A.D. All their intercourse, the Chinese conquest of Ceylon and the 
‘Arab conquest of India excepted, was one-sided and devoted to commerce. 
Its importance lay in the civilizing of mankind. In this exchange of the 
products of the Hast and West, the latter-was always the recipient and 
then, as now, the balance of trade was against Europe. During the last 
third of the period covered above, it was the West Asiatic peoples that 
were the carrying agents—principally the Persians and later on the 
‘Arabs. When these latter swept into a political and intellectual world- 
power, the time-honoured connexion between the Mediterranean world 
ywas snapped— whether it is a question of obtaining rare spices, dyes, or 
Taxuries, or of the introduction of the Indian system of numerals, or of 
the widening of the knowledge of medicine and mathematics, of geography 
and astronomy, the result is always the same; the nations that command 





























the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf aro inevitably the agents. The Indian 
Ocean after the seventh or eigth century a.D. bears the stamp of a purely 
Asiatic Sea, with possibly a faint African mixture.’ 

‘The Indian Ocean like the Pacific was thus removed from the vision 
of the Europeans who have had to re-discover and open it up; that this 
happened simultaneously with the opening up of the Pacific and the 
‘Atlantic belongs to the chapter of accidents, but the discovery itself is due 
to the course of internal development of the European nations that took 
part in it; the difference in the course of the work of exploration was 
due to geographical conditions and belongs entirely to modern history 
and Huropean enterprise. 













































































THE BRAHMANAIO SYSTEMS OF RELI- 
GION AND PHILOSOPHY’ 


A paper read before the Mythio Society 
December 19, 1910 


By Mr, M, 'T. NARASMONENGAR, B.A, BRAS. 


Lapis ap GENTLEMEN, 


As it is customary with us in tho East to begin a subject like this with 
fan invocatory verse, let me open the lecture with a. few lines from 
‘a Western poet (Joi LANGHORNE), whose pious sentiments deserve to 
be echood by all nations in the world :— 

Light of the World! Immortal Mind! 5 

. Father of all the buman kind! 

‘Whose boundless eye, that knows no rest, 

Intent on nature's ample breast, 

‘Hxplores tho space of earth and skies, 

And sees eternal inoens eo! 

To Thoo, my humble voice I raise; 

Forgive, while I presume to praise, 








‘These lines, as rendered into Sanskrit in my Parivritti-rainamale, 
ran thus 





He! eremraR! fewer af sere aTOTI 
fet ead ae rat aataratete farete 1 
ada qeat amis ageamnftd qeata 2 acate 
aid weed ay arene erouiiagy ore 1 
sity aie peo, ly ie we Ba a 


think of the one apart from the other, (Vide my ‘Paper on Kilidisa’s Religion and Philo- 
sopby contributed to tho Indian Antiquary, 1910.) 
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Oh, may I still Thy favour prove 
Still grané me gratitude and love, 
Let truth and virtue guard my heart; 
Nor peace, nor hope, nor joy depart: 
But yet, whate’er my life may be 
‘My heart shall still repose on Theo! 
= To Thee, my humble voice I raise; 
Forgive, while I presume to praise, 


‘Which again reads in Sanskrit thus 
2a sad aa arrdsé afet aaa aaah a 
apfeaaet wat wad arasyarA: ara Ya A 
ad wm waite Heat ar fart g Gee aad af eT 
ait wae am arene acorn aed FH 


‘The Executive Council of the Mythic Society have done me a great 
honour by allowing me the opportunity of addressing this leaned audience, 
I shall deom myself very fortunate if what I am going to say to-night 
should be found acceptable to this audience as giving a fairly correct 
idea of the Brahmanaic systems of Religion and Philosophy. 

‘Much has been written, no doubt, and by eminent scholars, on the 
‘Védinta Philosophy. But so far, the Védinta Philosophy has come to 
mean the Advaita Philosophy as taught by the followers of ‘Sankarachirya. 
Very little was known of the Dvaita and the VisishtAdvaita systems till 
very recently. ‘The English translations of o few works of the Great 
Reformers i 











:1-Ramanujicharya and Madhvacharya—have been made 
‘available to the public only within recent times; but the bilk of the 
religious and philosophical literature relating to these systems remains 

yot untranslated. Thus the precious sentiments of the §:1-Vaishnava 
Saints and Sages, for example, which are preserved mostly in the Tamil 
language, are still a sealed book to Western scholars, Dr, Grierson, the 
well-known orientalist, bears testimony to the treasure of pious thoughts 
contained in the Dravidian Religious Literature, and has recently published 
the translations of some valuable works in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Sooisty of Tiondon? A comprehensive study of the religious or 
philosophical systems of India may not be quite possible to foreign 
scholars, who have not made a personal investigation of the creeds and 
beliefs of the people, as professed in the present day." This defect has 


1 Vide, for instance, ‘Translation of Artha-Patichaka, by A, Govindichirya of Mysore 
GRAB, July, 1910). 

7OL Monier Williams's Religious Thought ahd Life in India—(Pretace to the First 
Raition), 
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been noticed of late by orientalists, and it is a matter of great pleasure 
to all that attempts are now being made to study the ‘life of the man 
upon the soil’, 

Dr. Grierson, in his Introduction to the Artha-Pafichaka, trenslated 
by A. Govindachirya, says (J-R.A.S, for July, 1910): —'I have algo left 
out a few quotations from European writers on the Bhagavata doctrines 
whose views are familiar in this country, and, however valuable, do 
not possess the authority of an Indian Professor of the religion’. Tt 
would, therefore, be very profitable if Indian scholars are invited to 
co-operate with Huropean scholars in the attempt to trace and collect 
the secret treasures contained in the religious and philosophical systems 
of India, ‘The labours of orientalists in this field of literature, till 
now, have no doubt been very laudable; but their conclusions, we are 
sorry to observe, have become mostly one-sided, Even the latest among 
‘them have wrongly identified the Vedanta, as a whole, with only one 
of its several aspects; and have given it the most misleading title of 
Indian Pantheism. Very tow of them have earnestly studied the religious 
beliefs and philosophical views now current among the peoples of South 
India, It is a well-known fact that South India was the cradle o: 
Brahmanaic revival. Tho great reformers, Sankariichirya, Rémanujichirya, 
Madhvacharya, all belong to South India; and it is from the teachings 
of these that a few northern reformers imbibed their spiritual knowledge 
in later times, Even to-day the Pandits of South India are held in great 
esteem and veneration by the North Indian scholars and are considered 
authorities in matters relating to Religion and Philosophy,—as being the 
custodians of the teachings of the great Acharyas of old, 

It is here in the South of India that the renowned Dravida Saints (the 
authors of the 4,000 Divya Prabandha works) and the. great Sages who 
wrote their precious commentaries on them, lived and worked for the 
elevation of the masses, irrespective of caste or creed 

‘The three great Brahmanaio communities—the Smértas, the Sri 
‘Vaishnavas and the Madhvas—have their representative Mathas estab- 
lished by the great Reformers in the South, and the Gurus of these 
Mathas command pre-eminence even to-day, throughout India—the majority 
of the northern devotees being their disciples. 

‘Thus we s20 that South India is the proper place where the Brahmanaic 
religions can be best studied. 

Tt may be observed that all the Brahmanaio systems of religion in 
India can be comprised within the three well-known original systems 
based on the Vedanta, viz.: (1) the Advaita, (2) the Deaita, and (8) the 
Viéishtadvaita; all other schools founded on the Vedanta, are each of 











+ Seo ry Introduction to the Upaddsa-rainamalé, Ananda Press, Madras, 
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them seen to be, an off-shoot from, or a sub-division’ of, one or the other 
of these three mi tems. 

My duty to-night will, therefore, be to lay before you a brief sketch 
of these three systems of Brihmanaic, Religion and Philosophy. It is 
hardly necessary for me to say that, in the short space of an hour, 
T cannot be expected to do full justice to these great systems. All that 
{can hope to do is to mention @ few lending points in the doctrines of 
the respective systems; and by comparing them briefly, to draw some 
inference as to the nature of the tenets common to all the Vedantic 
schools of thought. 

Let us first note briefly what the terms Advaita, Doaita and Visishta- 
Advaita mean. 

‘The Advaita system recognizes only one entity called Brahman or 
Atman and holds the world to be unreal. Hence the name Advaita (non- 
Dualism or Monism). This system is generally represented by the Smirta 
‘eotamunity among the Brahmans. 

“he Dvaita system recognizes all the three entities—matter, soul and 
God; and holds that they aro entirely distinct from one another, and that 
no two of them oan be identified. Hence it is oalled the Dvaita (Dualism). 
‘This systom is represented by the Madhva community of the Brthma 

‘The Visishttdvaita also recognizes all the three entities—matter, soul 
‘and God; but holds that, although they are by nature distinct from one 
‘another, God or the Supreme Soul is often identified (in the Upanishads) 
in a figurative sense with the Universe of matter and souls—which is (a8 
it wore) His body. Matter and souls being the inseparable attributes of 
God at all times—in a subtle or sukshma stage before creation, and in a 
gross or sthiila stage after creation, this system lays stress on the Tden- 
tity of God in both these stages, Hence it is called the Visishiddoaita 
(Qualified Monism). ‘This system is represented by the 6ri-Vaishnava 
‘community of the Brahmans. 

‘With this preliminary idea about the three terms, let us now proceed 
to. examine the origin of these three systems. : 

Tt may be observed at the outset that the Brahmanic religious or 
philosophical system presents itself in three phases from the earliest 
times known to history or literature, To say that there was only one 
religion throughout India at some remote age is to ignore the contents 
of the Upanishads and other philosophical texts on which the Brahmanic 
religious systems are based. The Upanishads contain olear references 
to three schools of thought current in India from time immemorial. 
There are three distinct classes of passages in the Upanishads— 

() saigaqa: (Non-Dualistic Texts)—or passages that apparently 
declare the existence of only one Reality (Atman or Brahman), and speak 
of all differences as unreal. 
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(i) Aaya: (Dualistic Texts) or passages that openly declare the dis- 
tinctions between matter, souls and God (i.e. distinctions between every 
two individuals among them)—all the three being treated as real entities. 

(ii) qzqga: (Reconciling Texts) or passages that reconcile the above 
two apparently contradictory classes of toxts—by proving diversity in 
unity. 

A few examples will make this division of the Vedantic texts obvious — 
() Non-Dualistio Teats (anizqaa:) 
(1) ‘Phere is nothing here that is many and varied. He who sees 
this world as though it is varied, obtains death from death.’ 
(Brih. Up» iv. 4) 
(2) ‘But where there is duality, as it wore, there one sees another; 
but where to one all this becomes Atman, there who shall sce 
whom; (shall see) by what; and who shall know, which, and 
by what?’ i 44.) 
@) ‘Phat which is all this is this Atman.’ ih. Up., iv. 8-7.) 





then indeed there is fear for him.’ 

(0) ‘He who knows the Brahman becomes the Brahman alon 
(Mund. Up. ii. 8-9.) 
(6) ‘He is not all this. Let him worship Him as Atman Himeelf.’ 
(Bri. Ups is 41.) 












one only, without a second.’ (Chhand. Up., vi. 21.) 

(8) ‘That thou (Chand. Up., 

(9) ‘One alone, Narayana, was (at the beginning).’ (Mahop. 

(10) ‘ All this was at first one alone, the Atman.’ 

(Aitartya Up,, i. 1-1.) 
i) Duatistic Tete (eagra:) 

(a) (Soul and Goa clinging to matter) ‘Two birds, which possess similar 
attributes and are inseparable friends, cling to the same tree; 
one of them eats the sweet fruits of the Pippala tree, while 
the other shines in splendour without eating at all.’ 

(lung. Up., iif. 1-1) 

(®) (God and the Universe) ‘The two un-born, the intelligent and the 
non-intelligent, are the Lord and the non-Lord.’ 

(Svat, Up., i, 9.) 

(©) (Characteristics of the soul as distinguished from matter and God.) 


“Then whoever feels “I smell this,” that is the soul. 
(Chhand. Up. viii. 12-4.) 
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‘Who is the soul? He is that person who is Iuminous in the 
proximity to the Priiqas in the heart and wholly consists of 
knowledge.’ (Bri. Up. iv. 8-7) 

‘He is indeed, the seer, the hearer, the taster, the smeller, the 
thinker, the knower, the doer, and is the person who is made 
up of intelligence,’ (Praéna. Up., iv. 9.) 

‘Having known the soul (Atman) and (God) the Prime-mover 
(Prérity!) as separate from one another.’ (Svat. Up. i. 6.) 

‘He, the cause, is the Lord of (souls) the lords of the senses.’ 

(Svat, Up., vi. 9.) 

‘The Lord of matter (Pradhina) and souls (Kshétrajiins), the Master 
of the qualities, (Svat. Up., vi. 16.) 

From this, the Mayin (God) creates, this Universe; and in that 
is another (the soul) fettered by May&: (Svat. Up., iv. 9.) 

‘Having learnt that, and being freed from name (ndma) and form 
(rapa), attains the Divine Porson, who is the most Supreme.’ 

(Mund. Up. iii, 2-8) 











(iii) Reconoiling Tents (wemmT:) 
(1) ‘May T become manifold and be born.’ (Ohhand. Up» vi. 2-8) 
(2 ‘He thought—May I create the worlds.’ i . 1-1) 
(8) ‘The eternal among the eternals, the intelligent among the intelli- 
gents, who, though One, fulfils the desires of the many 
(Katha. Up,, v. 18, and Svét, Up., vie 18.) 
(4) ‘He who has entered within is the ruler of all things that are 











born and is the Soul of all.’ (Yajur-Aranyaka, iti, 20.) 
(t) ‘He whose body is the soul.’ (Brih, Up., ¥- 7-22) 
(6) ‘He whose body is the earth.’ (Brik. Up, v. 7-3.) 
(7) ‘What exists within that small space inside the heart, that is to 

be sought after.’ (Chhand, Up., viii. 1-1) 


(® ‘Of whatever nature a man’s worship is in this world, of that 
same nature that man becomes after death.’ 
(Chhind. Up, iii. 14-1) 
(9) ‘From whom all these things are born, in whom when born they 
live, and whom they enter when they perish, do thou desire 
to know that well; that is the Brahman.’ 
(Paste, Bhrigu, i. 1) 
(10) ‘He who understands and knows all.’ (Mund. Up. i. 1-9) 
It is to be observed that of these classes of texts, (1) the Advaita 
system regognizes the authority of the Non-Dualistic Texts alone, and 
rejects the rest as referring to the vydvahdrika (the apparent and not 
the real) side of knowledge; (2) the Duaita system attaches importance 
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to the Dualistic Texts only and tries to explain away the rest; 
(8) whereas the Visishtadoaita system reconciles the Non-Dualistic and 
the Dualistic ‘Texts by the application of the remaining class of 
texts (qzwqAq:)—thus recognizing the authority of all the Upanishadie 
passages. 

‘We thus see that the Upanishads present to us three different stages 
of thought, although they are to be construed together 60 as to give us 
& consistent idea, Hence it is that all the three systems—the Advaita, 
the Dvaita and the Visishtadvaita trace their doctrines to the common 
source—the Upanishads, It is true that these three systems have, for 
their common authorities, several later treatises also, such as the Brahma- 
Satras, the Bhagavad-Gita, the Smritis, the Itihtsas ond the Purinas, 
But it is a gross mistake to suppose that the Advaita system had its 
origin in Sankaracharyo, the Dvaita system in Madhvichirya and 
the Vigishtadvaita in Ram&nujichitya. ‘These Great Reformers only 
renovated the threé systems that had been already formulated by their 
predecessors ;* and, by writing their valuable commentaries (BhGshyas), 
came to be known as the Bhdshyakdras of the respective systems. 

‘We have thus shown that the gorms of these three systems are found 
in the Upanishads themselves; and the chronological order of the threo 
great Reformers above named has therefore nothing to do with the order 
of trontment that I have herein adopted, to facilitate comparison—viz. 
(first) the Advaita system, (secondly) the Dvaita system and (thirdly) the 
‘Visishtsdvaita system, 


THE ADVAITA SYSTEM 


‘Taxine the Upanishadic passage—‘ Tat-tan-asi'—'That thou art’, 
can see that the word ‘That’ represents the Supreme Being (or Para 
Brahman), the word ‘thou’ represents any individual being or soul 
Givatman) that is addressed, and the verb ‘art ' shows the identity of 
the two beings (represented by That and thou). 

. The whole philosophy of the Advaita system is based on the meaning 
of passages similar to the above. 

‘Phere is only one entity according to this school—called Ztman or 
Brahman. The term Advaita means non-dualism ox monism, To identity 
it with Pantheism, as some scholars have done, is not correct, as the 
‘Advaitin holds that the Universe is unreal. 























1 Bvery Vodantio soholar should admit that tho Upanishads are, as » whole, » consistent 
‘ombodiment of philosophical thought; and any interprotstion given of them can ‘be considered 
ound, only if such interpeotation is capeblo of elucidating ail tho passages in the Upanishadr, 
fs giving s consistont {dou throughout, 

7 Rafer to the lists of Achiryas that proceded those Reformers and to their valuable works 
‘among the Guru-paramparais of the throe aocts, 








‘The Atman (or Brahman) is one only and supreme, and all the worlds 
that seem to have been created by the Supreme Being are in the manner 
of dreams, These are the creations of avidya or nescience which belon; 
to the Supreme Being Itself. This avidyd is anddi or without a begin- 
ning and is the cause of the various illusory manifestations in the world. 

‘Senkarichirya maintains that the knowledge of self is the constant 
basis of all other kinds of knowledge. That is, the primary and self 
evident intuition of self is the basis of all other kinds of knowledge, 
whether perceptive or inferential, direct or indirect, present, past or futu 
As we cannot know the external objects without knowing the self at 
knower, we may infer that we cannot think of any object without thinking 
of the same self as its knower. Thus the Universe exists only relative 
to knowledge”! 

From this relativity of the world to knowledge, it would appear that 
there are two distinct entities, viz— : 

(1) the self or soul as the subject of knowledge and 
(2) the world as the object of knowledge. 


But this distinction is apparent (sqaeifiem) and not real (qraifea), 
‘The essence of the self or soul is knowledge. Every object that presents 
itself before this self or soul is found to be pervaded by knowledge; 
therefore no object can be distinct from self, which in its essence is 
Imowledge. It follows therefore that in every act of knowledge, there 
is only one undivided entity—call it self or soul or knowledge—which is 
‘both subject and object, because it knows only itself and nothing el 
There is in fact no knower or agent (qa), and nothing knowable (4); 


there is only knowledge (gfq). And this knowledge is called dtman or 


Brahman, The whole world which is fall of manifestations in the form 
of knowers (or souls) and knowables (objects) is unreal ; whereas Knowledge 
alone, called Atman or Brahman, is real. This is what constitutes the 
Advaita or monistic theory. 

“Our knowledge of space and time cannot disprove this theory; for 
the world of time and space, the objective world, has no independent 
existence, but is comprehended in the self. The belief in its independent 
or real existence is the result of avidya (nescience or ignorance)— 
which can be destroyed only by a true knowledge of Self or Atman. 
‘With the merging of time and space in the self, the idea of a plurality 
of souls becomes groundless; and when the souls or agencies that intro- 
uce finitude into reality are shown to be unreal, finitude also disappears, 
and the Infinite alone remains.’ 


3 Tam indebted to Papdit Sitinithe Tattva-bbishan for some of the ideas and passages 
quoted here, 
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‘Thus our own self or soul, the soul in each of us, which seems to be 
finite, is really nothing but Brahman—generally represented by the words 
aa, aH, aa%d—which do not stand as attributes to Brahman, but only 
go to prove the Reality or Existence of only one entity, Brahman. 
Brahman is similarly identified with Bliss or Ananda, All these terms 
should be taken to negative the reality of objects other than Brahman 
thus — 





aa=(aaergiad) other than Un-Truth, 


aed=(sgrargred) » Ignorance, 
aa »  Finitude. 
are ” Non-Bliss. 


‘Thus we seo that Brahman, according to the Advaitin, is friar or 
without attributes; for no qualifying epithets or attributes to Brahman 
can be admitted as real, as such admission would disprove the non- 
dualistic theory. No differentiating attributes (véfeshas) can be found 
in Brahman which is one undivided and infinite mass of knowledge— 
spoken of as Akhanda-Sachchidananda. 

This firiowrg again is based on the interpretation of some Upanishadic 
passages, and has been fully expounded by Sankaracharya in his works. 
‘The following stanzas from his Aparikshdnubhiti contain’ the essence 
of the foregoing theory :— be 


aeere areca eeRT: | 

ang Resuragt eaten we 1 
fatten Facer frreaeinsereae: 

ag 2domreqh aafiged a: 4 
fremedy Frenared Farffanetsiemre: | 
are ZQomaRN aatrarwa gs 
ferafoty ffm fret Freres: | 
ang Zetomraget erfatieqead gA 4 
Fahey Pree SArRYRTTAT: | 
are Zamagh wate Bs 


So far, we have been considering the Advaita doctrine trom the ides! 
or paramarthika standpoint, But from the practical or eydvahdrike 
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standpoint, the Advaitins admit the whole universe to be real; and just 
like the other schools of the Vedanta, hold that the world has been created, 
is preserved and destroyed by Zévara Brahman, from the sqrqeifta stand- 
point, is called get, and is supposed to contain all the good attributes 


that may be conceived of—as all-knowing, all-powerful, merciful, just, holy 
and os the friend and saviour of finite souls, ‘This practical Brabman is, 


therefore, called AMAT (or Brabman with attributes), as distinguished from 
the ideal Brahman, which is named farjomAe (or Brahman without attributes), 


‘The ideat Brahman which is the only Reality, appears to itself through 
the effect of Avidya (Nescience) or Mayd, as practical Brahman, and when 
subject to this illusion of Maya, sees diversity in unity. This ‘Avidyd or 
‘Maya is without a beginning; but it has an end. It is the ultimate cause of 


this dana-y or worldly bondage, which appears to us to be due to Karma. 
‘When Brahman realizes its true nature and attains its ideal or qruifaa 
stage, Avidya or Maya vanishes, and there is Moksha or freedom from 


bondage. 
The practical or sarqeifea stage of Brahman is compared to our 


dreamy condition, and the world is compared to the things we see in 
our dreams. The world is also compared to the image that we see in 
‘the mirror, and is, therefore, said to have no real existence. When the 


ideal or qraifefa stage is attained by Brahman, there will be an end 


of Maya; and the world vanishes. Brahman will then realize its own 
undivided nature. This is compared to our condition when awake from 
a dieam. The whole of this theory is summed up by Sankarachérya in 
the following introduotive verse of the Dakshind-murti-stotra :— 


fad adoregraraanitged Paonia 
ceamrenta aTaer afefeatad ser Faget | 
; aeeeAreBeA sea err 
aed styeadd am gt strefieomaga 0 
We have now seen that fonkartehizya speaks of two kinds of 
Brahman—one real’ or ideal (qmerifefan), and the other unreal or practical 
(samme). ‘The unreal Brahman or #at is placed at the head of all 


created beings and is called <Apara-Brahma ox aT¥Ae—i.e, the 
Lower Brahman ox the Hffect-Goa; whereas the real Brahman is called 











FAG or HRIAA—i-e, the Higher Brahman or the Cause-God. We 
have seen that the former is called HIMAR and the latter as frxlorrE. 


ankartcharya is a devout worshipper of anoTAe (in the form of Vishnu 


or Giva) although he says that such a Being has no real existence from a 
philosophical point of view. ‘The various sfitras composed by him are full 


of devotion to this aAG and one or two characteristic verses from 
his gftzeita may be quoted as illustrating his pious sentiments:— 


end at var fie aera ay 

egreratsaraey a qoTaTAT | 

eC TAY SUHAARTETE Ae: 

a darerratarret afte 1 

adard adaOd a 9 ad: 

ad dedg ad aft got: | 

adaraatttiadel away a: 

4 dameratind fete a 

Sankaracharya is equally devoted to Vishnu and Siva; and he regards 

thom as identical in spirit with the Supreme Being. Even the followers 
of Sankaracharya, the Smdrtas are all worshipping Vishnu ss well 


as Siva in their houses and temples. In fact, the Advaita doctrine regards 
every living being in the Universo as identical with Brahman; and this 


accounts for Sankaracharya’s identifying his own Preceptor araTT 


with God (Govinda or Vishnu) in most of his stitras. 
Moksha or liberation from the worldly bondage is also of two kinds, 
according to Sankaracharya. Those who are devoted to the Lower 


Brabmon (G7) will attain Brahme-loke, which is described in the 
Srati as the Abode of Brahman. Attainment of this Brahma-loka is called 
ai figat afta: or relative liberation, There will be no return from this 


Brahma-loka to the earth, for the liberated souls live there for ages in, 
close proximity to the Lower Brahman; and when this Brahman is 


merged in the Higher Brahman at the end of the cycle (aq), all the 
souls in the Brahma-loka will share in his happy fate. 

‘The higher kind of Moksha known as qe or absolute liberation is 
attained by the knowledge of one’s perfect identity with Para-Brahman 
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(or Higher Brahman), The soul that attains this kind of liberation is 
called a stay (one that has attained liberation during this life on 


earth), 

To attain this kind of liberation, no Karma (or fulfilment of duties) 
can serve as the direct means. Jidna or Knowledge of Reality alone leads 
to this absolute liberation. Karma, in the form of the spiritual exercises 
enjoined in the Sastras, can only purify and prepare the mind for the 


Path of Knowledge (gril). ‘There are four kinds of spiritual exercises 
(mown as the BIYAAqEA) recognized by the Advaitins 


(1) Frarfrraegf%a:—or discrimination between eternal and tran- 
sitory thing 

(2) gerqaneriafatit:—or non-attachment to the rewards of actions 
in this as well as in the other world; 

(8) wacarfearsrerq—or the seouring of the various means, such as 
the control of the mind and the control of the external 
senses ; and 

(4) waqam—or desire for the final emancipation of the soul. 








As regards Bhakti or Love of God, Sankardcharya admits? that it ip 
the most perfect means of attaining Moksha; but he identifies the highest 
form of Bhakti with Jina, as, according to him, Bhakti can secure 


Moksha only through the Path of Knowledge (@rani)> 
‘THE DVAITA SYSTEM 


Wa have already seen that this systom is so called because it recognizes 
Ba or difference among the three categories—Matter, Souls and God, 
‘The word Dvaita strictly means dualism, and so it is used to denote 
difference (or bhéda) 

‘According to this school, Padartha or Reality (Category) is of two 
kinds :— 





(D Independent (qara) and 
(I) Dependent (qtara): 


() Independent Reality ox God is the glorious Vishnu, also called 
Para-Brabman, who is all-powerful and omniscient, and endowed with 
all auspicious attributes. - \ 


\ 
\ 
* on carrenreorarred PTI MeqET’—(Poska-chagamani). 
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() Dependent Reality is of two kinds :— 
(i) positive (arg) dnd 
(ii) negative (era). 
Among the positive again, there are two ol 
(2) sentient (@am) or the souls and 
(2) non-sentient (s7@i)—including matter, time, eto. 





‘The sentient beings are of various kinds, the chief of them being:— 
(L) The Eternally Free (fae!)—Goddess Lakshmt. 
2) The Released Souls (qeht:/—such as the Devas, Rishis, 
Pitris, Men, ete, 
(8) The Fettered (#gI:) of whom there are two divisions:— 


(@ those that are eligible for release or mdksha and 
(0) those that are not eligible for release. 


Again those that are not eligible for release are— 
(1) either fit for Tamas (Dark Hell) or 


(2 eternally fetterea (Fradiarfior) 
Such being the classification of the categories according to the 
Dyaitins, they recognize five kinds of difference (aq or Ba)— 
Sraachrar Ga aseafier aa 1 
satay frede wectafier ear | 
Frag eae a: oe eae: 9 


(gta) 
‘That is, 
Difference (1) between God and the sentient beings or individual 
souls; 
» (2) between Goa and the non-sentient (matter, time, ete.); 
»  @) between every two among the sentiont beings (or 
soul 





» (4) between matter and souls; and 
» (6) between every two amongst the material things. 


‘This system is directly opposed to the Advaitin’s doctrine of Monism 
or the identity of soul with God. ‘The Dyaitins declare that the soul 
is entirely distinct from God, and can never be identified with Him. The 

4 
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term Brafman is applicable only t6 the All-powerful Vishnu, as there is 
no other being that is perfect in all the excellent qualities, It is derived 
from the root 8% which refers to the infinite nature of the Supreme 
Being—infinite with respect to time, space and qualities; and shows 
that the Supreme Being is quite distinct from all limited existences, and 
individual souls, The Vedanta declares that there is only one Brahman, 
and that Brahman is infinite or unlimited in nature. The word déman, 
as applied to God or Brahman, cannot be taken to moan the indi- 
vidual soul (limited Atman), since devotion to that Atman is stated to 
be the means of final release (or Ata). It is totally inadmissible that 
the limited and the unlimited Atmans merge together. Nor is it 
admissible that the different parts of the Sruti declare different Brab- 
mans, as the Advaitins hold. 

‘The Supreme Being and his attributes are absolutely identical, and 
they can be still spoken of in different terms. ‘The form seen during 
meditation by mere imagination is not Brahman or God, because He is 
non-manifest. Tt is by this non-manifest Para-Brahman (Supreme Being) 
or Vishnu (i.e. All-pervading) that the Universe is created, preserved, and 
destroyed; and all the changes in the Universe are subject to His Will. 
He is the sole dispenser of fruits to the deserving souls, according to 
their natural merits. 

The mundane bondage (GaN) of the soul is a fact proved by the 
unmistakable evidence of perception; and freedom from this bondage 
can be attained only through the Grace of God. Karma-yiga or the 
discharge of pious duties enjoined in the Sastras is only auxiliary to the 
attainment of knowledge or Jfana. It is knowledge (of Brahman) or 
Toiina-yoga that leads to final deliverance, by securing the Grace of 
God. 

Study of the Vedanta (Sdstra) is the only means of knowing the 
Supreme Being. The powor of words is quite capable of directly con- 
veying the attributes of Brahman, who cannot be realized except by 
means of the Veda or Srati (the Word). Devotion is the result of the 
Knowledge of God's glory. Only those who possess devotion are fit to 
study the Sastra. 

‘All that desire for final deliverance or miksha cannot attain it; for 
it is only the eligible few possessing the virtuous qualities, that are entitled 
to study the Vedénta-Sastra; and this eligibility cannot be earned, as it 
must be found in the natural essence of the soul. Each individual soul 
has got its own peculiar natural characteristics of eligibility or ineligibility ; 
and these can never be altered even by the Supreme Being. In short , 


no soul can hope to attain deliverance (Mt), unloss it possesses the 
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natural eligibility for such deliverance, Even among those who are 
eligible, no two souls can be found to possess the same degree of cligi- 
bility or qualifications, Hence it is that the fraits of deliverance will 
vary according to the dogroes of eligibility of the souls. This is what 
is generally known as eiArqar@ry or variety in Eternal Bliss, This 
doctrine is, it may be observed, peculiar to the Madhvas, among the 
‘Vedantins, 

According to this school, Updsana means an inquiry into Brahman 
or God, and this includes study, investigation, reasoning, contemplation and 
‘meditation. In the absence of any obstruction, Brahman is seen in the 
very birth in which a soul has completed the course of inquiry (or Upasana), 
Final deliverance or moksha is certain in the case of those who have seen 
Brahman; but it can be actually realized only after the destruction of 
Prrabdha-Karma (or Karma the fruit of which is now being experienced) ; 
and this destruction of piteaaii may result (according to its intensity) 
either at the end of the very birth in which Brahman is seen, or in some 
later birth. Moksha cannot be attained by seoing any form of Brahman, 
but only after seeing the partioular form which the Preceptor or Gura 
prescribes for the soul. When the Preceptor says the sight has been 
gained, the soul has succeeded in realizing the particular form, and this 


is what is called (by the Madhvas) firaasfa- 


‘When this faraqzia has been secured, the previous and subsequent 
Karma (the effects of deeds, past and future) will be destroyed, and the 
Prirabdha-Karma alone will remain to be experienced by the soul before 
deliverance is attained. 

According: to this school, Moksha or final deliverance from bondage 
involves four distinct stages— 

(1) Destruction of Karma, 

(2) Departure from the material body, 

(8) The Path to be travelled by tho released, and 
(4) The attainment of Kternal Bliss. 





After the final destruction of Karma, the eligible soul departs from the 
gross body and by means of the ethereal or subtle body (qeneR) travels 
in the Archirtdi-marga (the Path of Archis, etc.) to the Abode of God. 

‘The released having reached Brahman enjoy the eternal blessings and 
remain for ever with Him and, under His guidance. ‘They are graded 
according to their devotion; and the absence of equality does not affect 
their blessedness. ‘Those who attain sdyujya-moksha, enjoy the blessings 
along with Brahman. ‘Though they are divested of all material body, 
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still they can enjoy oternal blessings through the person of Brahman, All 
thers (who attain sdlokya, sdmipya and sdrdpya mokshas) enjoy blessings 
by means of their spixitual body (which is purely composed of knowledge 
Gr june), Tho released obtain all their desires by mere will; and they 
may assume, if they please, a body which is made of pure substance 
(amar) and which is not the result of Karma, The Eternal Happiness 


enjoyed by tho released does not become increased or diminished in the 
course of their enjoyment. 


THE VISISHPADVAITA SYSTEM 


tir has been already observed that the term Visish{aduaita signifies quali, 
fied moniom.  Visishla means qualified, i.e. having as attributes Chit (Souls) 
and Achit (Matter) ; and Visish{ddoaita may therefore be taken to sig- 
ify One Reality—Para-Brahman (Vishnu) qualified by the attributes hit 
fand Achit, ‘There are two stages for Chit and Achit—(1) the causal stage oF 
arvoyaeat and (2) the effectual stage or qroiaed In the causal stage, 
i.e. before the evolution, they are said to be AH (subtle); whereas in the 
effectnal stage, after the evolution, they are said to be @% (gross). Tn 
oth these stages, Brahman or the Supreme Being is qualified by the 
attributes, Chit and Achit. ‘The Supreme Being is thus inseparably 
nited with Matter and Souls; and the Universe of Matter and Souls 
forms the body of the Supreme Being, ‘Thus the Supreme Being is not 
only the Soul of all Matter, but is the Soul of all Souls and is therefore 
called Paramdiman, ‘This relation between Brahman and the Universe 
is clearly established by several Vedic texts, such as—‘aeaTeT ae. 
cae gaat ete, Fret Frerat Qaadaarat? 

Tt is an admitted fact that words referring to the body of a soul are often 
applied to the soul also, e. g. arose (am a Brahman), cafwatse) (He is 
a Kshattriya), qgrai (You are white). ‘We use the word ag (1) with 
reference to the body, when wo say eyeisé (I am stout), gritse (I am 
Jean); and ‘I’ denotes the soul in such examples as—'I think’, ‘I feel 
pain or pleasure’, ‘1 know this fact’, In the expression ‘my body’, the 
first person clearly refers to the soul. 

Tn the same way, we find the Supreme Being (the Soul of the 
Universe) often referred to in the Upanishads by words that are properly 





1 Some of the ideas and exprotsions in the section relating to the Dvalte eystem have been 
+ portowed trom Mr, 8, Bubba Bao's translations of tho Dvaite works, 
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applicable to Matter or Souls comprised in the Universe, which is the 
body of the Supreme Being. Hence arises the great confusion in the 
interpretation of the Vedic texts. For instance, the word mq (Atman) 
is used to denote, in some places, the individual soul; and in other 
places, the Supreme Being. In fact, all names are capable of ultimately 
signifying the Supreme Being—in accordance with the Visishtidvaitic 
doctrine about the relation between God and the Universe (mderitfura 
or the relation betwoen the body and its indweller, the soul), e.g. Indra 
may refer to the Supreme Being, dwelling in the soul of Indra (garraqi- 
fq). Passages like ‘aq @afa’ (That thou art) are also to be construed 
in accordance with this relation between God and the individual souls— 
each soul being recognized as a body of God. ‘The passage aeanfi— 
“That thon art’ can only mean ‘God in thee is (the same as) that 
Supreme Being’; and can never be taken to imply an identity of the 
individual soul with God. 

‘We thus sce that the Visishfsdvaita system, while asserting qualified 
monism, does not ignore the natural differences between the three en- 
tities—Matter, Soul and God. ‘The attributes of God are as real as God 
Himself ; that is, the Universe, is not unreal. 

According to this system—‘all knowledge is real’ (af grt aura). 
In refuting ‘certain analogies generally given (by the Advaitin) to show 
that the scripture, which, being based upon avidyé or ignorance, is un- 
real, may form the means for the attainment of the highest reality 
known as the Bralman'—the following argument é forth by the 
‘Vigish{&avaitic school. ‘When auspicious and inauspicious dreams give 
rise to good and bad results in life, the dreams are indeed as really 
existent as the results they give rise to. When magic, medicinal herbs, 
incantations, ete., give rise to illusions which cause fear, love, and other 
emotions, the illusions are as real as the emotions themselves. Death may 
result from a suspicion of snake-bite and of poisoning; here the sus- 
picion is as real as the death. ‘The reflected image of a thing is as real 
as the thing itself, Dreams are real even in the absence of the reality 
of the objects corresponding to them, inasmuch as what is required to 
make anything the object and the basis of any cognition, is merely the 















Bven ia the caso of the apprehension of the sounds of letters by means of 
the corresponding written signs, there is no cognition of the real by 
means of the unreal.’* Similar arguments hold good in disproving the 
unreality of the Universe. \ 


1 Vida Pro. M, Rangachurya'sTeasiaton of the SrBAsahya, p. xn, abrodution). 
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By these and other examples, the Vidish{advaitin proves that the 
‘Advaita Doctrine of Maya is untenable; and holds that the Vedintic 
literature, as a whole, supports the reality of all the three entities— 
Matter, Souls and God. ‘The statement found in the Vishmu-Purdna 
(IL 14, 81)*, and often quoted in support of the Advaita Dootrine—' to 
the effect that “ Dualists see things wrongly”—is shown to negative only 
that kind of dualism which postulates a natural difference in essence 
between one individual soul and another; but not the real dualism which 
declares the natural distinction between the ultimate entities, known as 
God, Soul and Matter.’ We shall now proceed to spoak of these three 
entities :— 

( God or Brahman is defined in this system as a Being, ‘whose 
flame-liko spiritual essence is itself infinite, wholly self-monifest and self- 
happy, and is the entize opposite of every kind of evil, and the unique seat 
of every kind of good; who is adorned with bests of amiable attributes, 
saoh ns, omniscient, miraculous, all-supporting, omnipotent, inexhaustible, 
and over-powering all; who is the gracious granter of all kinds of boons, 
‘and is possessed of an all-transcendent form; who is the evolver, the 
preterver and the destroyer of everything created; and who is the ft 
resort of all aspirants.’ 

‘The form of God is five-fold:— 

(1) Para—or the Transcendental Form (the Supreme Being) in the 

‘Vaikuntha-loka or the Heavenly Abode of God; 

@ Vyitha—or the Operative Forms (viz. Vasuddva, Sankarshana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha) lying on the serpent Sasha in the 
Milk Sea; 

(8) Vidhava—or the Incarnate Form (the Avatiras, such as Variha, 
Narasimha, Ramo, and Krishno) ; 

(4) Antaryamin—or the Pervasive Form (Awelling in the heart of 

covery living being) realized by the Yogins through meditation ; 

(6) Archdvatara—or the Image-Form (in temples and houses of 

worshippers) which God assumes in accordance with the wishes 
of his devotees. 


‘As rogards tho Image-Form, Pillai-lokacharya, the great Visishtadvaitio 
teacher of the thirteenth century, says :— 

(phe Archa Form consists in the images of Bhagavin (God), which 
accommodate themselves to the various tastes of His creatures for their 
worship, having no fixed form, but that which the worshipper may choose 
and desire to have of Him; having no fixed name but that which the 
worshipper may choose and desire to call Him by; all-knowing but 
‘seeming as if not-knowing; all-powerful but seeming as if powerless; all- 
sufficient but seeming as if needy—thus seeming to exchange places, the 
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worshipped with the worshipper, and choosing to be ooularly manifest - 
to him in temples and homes, in short at all places and at all times 
desired.’ (Vide Artha-Patichaka, translated by A. G.) 

In this place I may say a few words regarding Image-worship, 
which is common to all the Brahmanaic systems, ‘There is an interesting 
point in connexion with the number of categories recognized by the 
several philosophical schools in the world. If M = Matter, 

8 = Soul, 
@ = God; 
then, the number of permutations of these three taken 
one at a time is 3 
two ” 6 
three 6 
making a total of 15. These fifteen varieties, exhaust almost all the 
philosophical schools in the world; and s complete analysis of these has 
been furnished by the late Sri-Yogi-Partha-sarathi Aiyanger Svimi of 
Madras, in his English Translation of the Tattva-traya. ‘This great 
scholar has also written a pamphlet on the Rationale of Image-Worship, 
which is worth perusal. (Vide also pp. 48-45, A. Govindachirya’s Vade 
Meoum of Vedanta.) 

As regards Image-worship, the Visishtadvaitic interpretation is, I 
believe, quite convincing. Adopting the above symbols, we may represent 
every living being by three concentric circles thus :— 


(© 


Since every object in the Universe is pervaded by the All-pervading 
God (Vishnu), we see that in paying homage to any living being, we are 
not honouring merely the outer form or matter (M), nor even the inner 
(individual) soul (8) alone, but convey our respects, through the process of 
meditation, up to the innermost Supreme Soul or God (G). ‘Thus, every 
living being that is honoured, symbolizes Visishtadvaita (God-qualified by 
the attributes—Ohit and Achit). 

Similarly, whenever we worship an image (of a Deity), that worship 
is carried, through meditation, up to the Supreme Being, who not only 
pervades the image (through His all-pervading power), but makes it His 
special abode (at our request) so as to be within our easy reach. 

(ID Chit (the individual soul) is defined as a being, distinct from 
matter (i.e, the body and the senses), and as intelligent, immutable, 
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incomprehensible, indivisible, unmanifest, self-luminous, spiritually atomic, 
eternal and blissful. ‘The souls are divided into five classes : 

(1) The Hver-Free (Nitya), in the holy presence of the Supreme 
Being, who are ever untainted by worldly bondage. They are 
over happy, being engaged in the eternal service of God. 

(® The Liberated (Mukta)—who have beon freed from worldly bond~ 
‘age by the grace of God: ‘These axe also living in the presence 
of God, and are supremely happy. 

(@) The Fettered (Baddha)—still subject to bondage, i.e. imprisoned 
in the material body. They mistake the body for the soul and 
imagine that the sole aim of life is worldly pleasure or gratifica- 
tion of the senses. They become, therefore, slaves to passion, 
‘and tighten the worldly bondage closer and closer around 
thomeelves. 

(&) The Isolate or Self-satiszied (Ksvala)—who after experiencing the 
miseries of this world, realize the distinction between matter 
and soul; and succeeding in their attempt to free themselves 
from bondage, are content with self-enjoyment and do not 
aspire to know God. They live in a region called Kaivalya 
which is beyond the material world, and is yet outside the 
‘Abode of God. ‘Those who attain this kind of Moksha have 
no chance of reaching the Divine Presence, as they are self- 
satisfied. 

(6 The Progressive or Salvation-seeking (Mumuksha)—who are yet 
living in this world, always leading a pious life; and are 
engaged in the pursuit of Salvation. 

(ID Aohit (or the non-sentiont entity) is defined as; that which is 
nonintelligent, subject to mutation, and enjoyable by souls," It is of 
three kinds :— 

(@) Pure-substance (Suddha-sattva)—which belongs to the Abode of 

Goa (faerfenzfat or the Eternal World). 

(Q) Mized-substance (MLiéea-sattva)—which is the seat of purity (sattva), 
turbidity (rajas), and darkness (temas); and belongs to this 
world (@rerfirrft or the ‘Pastime-World).* 

(8) Time—which is devoid of qualitie 

N.B.—Achit cannot, therefore, be properly transl ited as Matter, if we exclude Time 
from Matter, Space is not treated as o separate division of Achit, as ib comes under 


‘Trasa (Biker), oto. For details, soo Sxl-Yogi Parthasarathi Aiyanger's Translation ot 
Pattva-traya (Stinivass, Varadachari & Co., Madras, 1900). 




















Amis world, which is toll of joys and sorrow, server as a play-ground to God and is 
‘therefore, oalled the Pastime-World. 
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The Means of Attaining Salvation 





The means of attaining moksha or salvation are also of five kinds: 

(1) Karma-Yoga—or the performance of duties enjoined in the Sastras. 
This is the chief means of attaining Aifvarya (worldly proe 
perity); and is accessory to the Jitana-Yoya which leads to 
salvation. : 

(2 Inana-Yoga—or the process by which a Yogin realizes the 
Antaryami form of God by constent meditation. ‘This Jiiana- 
Yoga is the fundamental means of Kaivalya-miksha, and is 
accessory to Bhakti-Yoga. 

(8) Bhakti-Yiga—or the process by which the soul that has realized 
the form of God by constant meditation is enabled to make such 
realization matured into Love of God. ‘This is the direct means 
of attaining the Abode of God, called Vaikuntha or Parama-pada. 

(4) Prapatti—or ‘ Self-survender to God’. This is the simplest and 
at the same time the surest means of reaching the desired 
end. It is accessible to all, the weak as well as the strong, 
without distinction of caste, creed, or sex. It consists in resign- 
ing one's self entirely to the Will of God, and performing one's 
legitimate duties without attachment to the results thereof. 

(8) Acharyabhiména—or Trast in the Preceptor, who serves as 
the Mediator between the aspirant soul and God. An indivi- 
dual, having no sufficient strength of mind for Self-surrender 
(Prapatti), has to place entire faith in a competent and com- 
passionate Preceptor, who will adopt the necessary means of 
saving him (from worldly bondage), just as a loving mother 
swallows the necessary medicine to cure her suffering baby. 


‘Thus the Visishadvaita system provides, for all mankind, the surest 
and at the same time the simplest means of salvation. The Dravidian 
Saints (the Alvdrs) laid much stress on Bhakti (Love of God). in their 
Tamil Sacred Poems—the (Four Thousand) Divya Prabandha; and the 
later Preceptors (the Acharyas)—of whom Sri-Rimanujichirya stands the 
most prominent—freely taught the safest means of Prapatti (olf-surrendor 
to God), making it open to all creeds and castes, irrespective of sex. ‘The 
followers of Sri-Raminujicharya—among whom shine the great Pill 
Loktcharya, Vedanta Dééika, and Vara-vara-muni*—xevealed also the 
still easier and more convenient means of Achdrydbhimdna (Trust in the 
‘Mediator). 












1 Tb may bo observed here that the Gx1-Vaishnavas—ths representatives of the Viish}tdvaite 
aystem—are divided into two communities:—(1) The Ten-kalais (the southern sobool)—the 
followers of Piljai-Lakichérys ond Varavaramuni; and (2) the Vaga-kalais (the northern 

5 
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‘We may now direct our attention to a brief comparison of the three 
systems, with reference to the teachings of the great Reformers of 
“the respective sects. Professor Hopkins, in speaking of Sankara and 
Rimanyja, says :— 

‘Sankara’s Brahma is the one and only being, pure being, or pure 
thought. ‘Thought is not an attribute of Brahma, it is Brahma. Opposed 
to this puro being (thought) stands mdyd, illusion, the material cause of 
the seon world. It is neither being, nor not being; it is the cause of 
tho appearance of things, in that it is associated with Brahma, and 
in so far only is Brahma rightly the Lord. ‘The infinite part of each 
individual is Brahma; the finite part is maya, ‘Thus Badarayana (author 
of the Védanta Sutras) says, that the individual is only illusion. Ram&- 
nuja, on the other hand, teaches a Brahma that is not only universal, 
but is the universal personal Lord, a supreme, conscious and willing 
Goa, Far from being devoid of attributes, like Sankara’s Brahma, the 
Brahma of Biménuja has all attributes, chief of which is thought or 
intelligence. The Lord contains in himself the elements of that plurality 
which Sankara regards as illusion. As contrasted with the dualistic Sinkhya 
philosophy, both of these systems inculcate monism. But according 
to Sankara all difference is illusion; while according to Raminuja 
Brakma is not homogeneous, but in the diversity of the world about us 
He is truly manifested. Sankara’s maya is RamAnuja’s body of (Brahma) 
the Lord. Sankara’s personal God exists only by collusion with illusion, 
and hence is illusory. The Brahma of Raminnja is a personal God, the 
omnipotent, omniscient, Lord of a real world. Moreover, from an eschato- 
logical point of view, Sankara explains salvation, the release from rebirth, 
samsira, as complete union with this unqualified Brahma, consequently 
as loss of individuality as well as loss of happiness, But Raminuja 
es salvation as the departure from earth for ever of the individual 
i, which enters a heaven, where it will enjoy perennial bliss. Rimi- 
nuja's doctrine inspires the sectarian pantheism of the present time, In 
this there is a metaphysical basis of conduct, a personal God to be loved 
or feared, the hope of bliss hereafter. In its essential features, it is a 
very old belief, far older than the philosophy which formulates it, ‘Thus 
after the hard saying “fools desire heaven”, this desire re-asserted itself ; 
and under Raménuja’s genial interpretation of the Védanta Satras, the 
pious man was enabled to build up his cheerful hope again, withal on 
the basis of a logic as difficult to controvert as was that of Sankara 
himself.’ (‘The Religions of India—pp. 496-8.) 





























school) —the followers of Védinta Didika. ‘The doctrinal difforenoos between tho two schools 
‘have beon fully discussed by Srimin A, Gévindichirys of Mysore in the J. R. A, 8, 
(October, 1910), 
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‘The language used here seems to me rather stiong. Western schol- 
‘81 appear to have not fully realized the true spirit of Sankar 
doctrine. Sankara’s practical (Saguna) Brahman is not very different 
from Ramanuja’s Brahman; and as we have already seen, Sankara himself 
was a staunch devotee of Saguna-Brahman, He clearly admits, in the 
following passage from his Commentary on the Sanaisyjétiya (Maha- 
Bhérata, Udyoga Parva) I. 18, that salvation can be secured by wor- 
shipping Saguna-Brahman:— 


rma — ee fie Pray after aa af od aot mer Feree at 
aeeaeraraThs oferta otf | aut ovis a ona aaha Rar: 1 Ae 
aahat ge orartt, a Pare ge sitter ae afta a sas Pg 
aa@arerar srantg fregaty frets 1 gd aa mer dartarame free 
een a Te OL Ae MaTATaTE: 





It Sankara had doubted the virtue of meditating on Saguna-Brahman, 
an earnest philosopher of his eminence would never have wasted his 
precious moments in acts of piety towards such a Being, and in com- 
posing so many stdtras in praise thereof. Sankara’s practical life would, 
therefore, justify the conclusion that his Para-Mukti (Absolute Liberation) 
was put forth by him only as a philosophical ideal, and that he himself 
regarded it as impossible of attainment by frail mortals, 

‘As regards the doctrine of Maya, it may be observed that the word 
Maya is taken to mean Prakriti (Matter) by the School of Ramfnujo, 
relying on such texts as— 


(Q) art q safe frararfaa g Rea | (Svat. Up, iv. 10.) 
(2) saree gaa Roatrafeiarey aaqr afarem: 
(Svat, Up., iv. 9) 


Sankarachirya, himself, often makes Prakriti synonymous with Maya, 
(Vide his Commentary on Gita, vii. 4, xv. 17, etc) Both Sankara and 
Raminuja hold that Brahman is the material cause (SIT@TTHRT) of the 
through the attribute (or property) Maya or Prakriti. 

‘The most important point to be noted in this connexion is that even 
Gankaricharya regards Matter and Soul as properties of the Lord and 
as eternal with Him. (Vide Commentary on Gita, xiii. 19.) 








1 Bvori here, in India, there aro sorious misconceptions regarding the doctrine of Sankars, 
‘Some enthusiastic amatours have even attempted to reconcile Sankara’s orthodox system and 
the heterodox Buddhism; and this is perhaps duo to the few points of resemblance betwoon 
Gankara’s gohool and tho Yégichira Scheel of Buddhism, 
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frente asain gai fea ate | neftamaee Gece 
Gea | awat goeantady angafateatmeatgs & sagt eet dane 


ROT 
In the verse in question he takes the word srg) to mean eternal 
(fitez)' as applied to Matter and Soul, and further on in the commentary, 
ho himself refutes ‘the theory of those who would understand the word 
‘ayaa (in the verse) as meaning 4 a1}, i.e, not existing at the beginning. 

Further the term fieqT as applied to the Universe (of. aafaeqT, otc.) 
is often used by Sankarachirya in the sense of ef (non-eternal)? 

Yf these are the real views of Sankarcharya, as regards the points in 
question, we may venture to say that there would be practically little 
or no difference between his school and that of Ramanuja; but these 
are points which require a careful examination by impartial scholars. 

‘Next, comparing the school of Ramanujécharya with that of Madhvi 
chara, we find the following few points of difference:— 

(2) Remanuja holds that the individual sotls are all similar in their 
natural essence (Sq), Whereas Madhva regards them as essen- 
tially different. 

(® According to Raménuja, the material cause of the Universe is 
God Himself, which the school of Madhva denies. 

(8) Ramanuja regards the Universe as the body of God—which re- 
lationship is not recognized by Madhvacharya. 

(4) According to Raménuja, no soul is, by nature, disqualified for 
‘salvation, whereas Madhva holds that there is a class of souls 
totally ineligible by nature for salvation and therefore doomed 
to eternal perdition. 

(8 In the view of Raménuje, there is no difference of any kind 
between one liberated soul and another in the enjoyment of 
ternal Bliss in Heaven; but in Madhva’s view, differences in 
such enjoyment do exist, in degree and quality, proportionate 
to the differences in the natural essence of the souls. 


I shall now refer to some of the common points of the three 
system: 








A This is certainly conflicting with bis own statements elsewhere, (Vide og. Vivsha- 
‘chagamani, st. 900-1) 


vide fatarqerat. (Bt. 20-29, ete.) 
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(1). All the three systems are based upon thé aitthority of the Sratis 
(the Upanishads), the Smyitis, the Itihisas and the Puranas, 

(2) All believe that the beginingless karma is the cause of worldly 
bondage, and that the soul will undergo birth after birth until 
the whole of karma is exhausted. 

(8) All recognize that the study of the Vedanta is essential for the 
attainment of Jidna (wisdom), which ser © passport to 
the Heavenly Abode. 

(4) Bhakti or Love of God is the most perfect means of salvation 
according to all the three systems. 

(6) Image-Worship is an essential feature of all the Brahmanic sys- 
toms; and Narayana (Vishnu), in various forms, is generally 
worshipped as the Supreme Being by all the three sects. 

(6) The Spiritual Preceptor is the Mediator between the individual 
soul and God; and is revered as equal to God in soveral 
respects. 

(1) Divine Grace alone can ultimately secure salvation, as human 
efforts by themselves will he fruitless. 

@®) All recognize that salvation consists in the attainment of Brahman, 
which is Eternal Bliss, 


Before concluding, it is my duty to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
those scholars, Indian and European, whose ideas and oxpressions I 
have borrowed in preparing this lecture, 

Let us now conclude with a verse’ in praise of the Supreme Light 
shining throughout the Vedanta:— 


ccoagery Red amaafa Sfaeqeats gat aerator | 
araine arfeamrataad aareataatrdoent weet 1” 
A Nore 


Evolution of Deities 


In a most interesting artiolo in his first volume of Asiatic Studies, the late Sir Alfred 
Lyall tracos the evolution of a number of deities worshipped in Berar. He instances 
‘a man, who, having wandered from his native placo nnd settled in a axcred spot, becomes 
renowned for bis nusterity and thore dies. The people considered it a good fortune to 
Ihave his tomb in the neighbourhood. ‘In tho course of » few yenrs, as recollections 
cof tho man's personality become misty, his origin grows mysterious, his carver takes 
fs legendary hue, his birth and death are both supernatural; in the noxt generation the 
name of the older gods get introduced into the story and so tho marvellous tradition 
works itself into a myth until nothing bub personal incarnation can account for sch 
‘ssories of prodigies, ‘Tho man was an Avatar of Vishnu or Siva; his supreme apotheosis 

















1 Vide Vaikunfha-Stava of Kartia, stanza 4, 
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is now complete and tho Brahmans feel warranted in providing for him a niche in the 
orthodox Pantheon.’ Several instances are on record of the doification of British officers 
‘whoso personality bas exeroised unique influence on those over whom they ruled, 
Rogalar seots of worshippers rogulted from this deification, 

‘There is most interesting story of the origin of w local god in Mysore, In the 
small town of Gubbi, fifty miles from Bangalore, tho most popular god is that of Gubbi- 
appa. For many yonrs he has been the recipient of fervent worship and plontiful 
honours. His temple is of considerable size and nenr to it is situated a fine mantappa 
‘rooted to his honour. Yet the original of this doification was  Schoolmaster, who 
lived in the town nbout two centuries ago. During his lifetime he gained considerable 
famo for his loaming, his piety, and wisdom. When he died the whole town mourned 
hia loss and showed the greatest honours ot burial to him, Over him a handsome tomb 
‘was erected, Among those who sat at tho fect of this teacher was one, Burré Ganda, 
who, profiting by his education go received, entered Government service and noon rose 
to high position in the State, Filled with gratitude to is benefactor he felt no 
honour was too grat for one possessing such superior gifts. The possessor of such 
qualities could not be other than divine, The elders of the town, whom ho assembled 
together, agreed that he must have been an avatar of Siva, Having acknowledged this, 
‘the next step was a natural and an easy one. He must be worshipped. Burré Gauda 
‘built a temple and provided all the requisites for the celebration of puja. ‘The present 
temple was built and staff of priosts, and temple women appointed, an endowment 
made. ‘Tho image was installed with due ceremony snd in time deified. Gubbiappa is 
still the most popular god of the neighbourhood. 




















. R, SLATER. 
A Query 


LreCot, Wanpatt,"in his book Lhasa and its Mysteries and Dr Sven Hedin in his 
recent Trans Himalaya give detailed accounts of the visits they paid to the caves of 
‘the Tibetan monks who voluntaril 8 for life, Waddell says: ‘ Alto- 
gether their mode of doing up their hair gave them the look of Indian devotees rather 
than Tibetens and this was the impression they wished to give.’ He was told that 
the Order was founded by ancient Indian ascetics. In the chapel near by, wore 
Paintings of Indian looking ascetios, one being that of an Indian wizard named Saraha, 
‘who founded the heritage 600 years ago, Seving the close connexion historically of 
this form of asoeticitm with Indian. agcetios, can any render sxy whether any such 
Voluntary immurement is or has ever been practised in wny part of India ? 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 
RULES - y 


1, The Society shall be called the Myrmo Sootney. 

2 ‘The Society was formed with the object of encouraging tho study. 
of the Sciences of Hthnology, History and Religions, and stimulating 
research in these and allied subject 

8. Membership shall be open to all European and Indian gentlemen, 
who may be elected by the Committee. 

4, The Society shall be managed by a Committee consisting of the 
Prosident, three Vice-Presidents, the Honorary Treasurer, two Joint Honor- 
ary Seoretaries, three Branch Secretaries, the Editor, and five other 
members, retiring annually but eligible for re-election. 

Any four of the above members to form a quorum, 

5. ‘The subscription shall be— 

(@) For members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per. annum. 
(®) For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 
annum. ‘These subscriptions are payable on election, or 
annually, on or before July Ist. ‘Tho Honorary ‘Troasuee 
may recover any subscription which may remain unre- 
covered at the time the second number of the Journal is 
issued by sending the second number by V-P.P. 
Membership is open to residents in the United Kingdom, the sub- 
soriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 
shillings ‘covering subseriptiens. for thves. years, Sebserttee 
from the United Kingdom may be remitted by ‘British Postal 
Order’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangtiore, 
Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as 
~ “members without the right of voting on payment of rupees 
three per annum, 
Ladies may become subscribers on payment of rupees three per 
annum, 

6. ‘The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and published 
in 9 Quarterly Journal which will be sent free to all members, and which 
will be on sale at 12 annas per copy to non-members, 

7. There will be nine Ordinary Meetings in each Session, at which 
lectures will be delivered ; due notice being given by the Secretaries. 

8. Excursions to places of Historical interest, will be arranged and 
intimated to members. 

9. Members may obtain, on application to the Secretaries, invitation 
cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures, 

10. ‘The Annual General Meetings will be held in March. 
11. Framing and alteration of Rules rests entirely with the Com. 
mittee. 
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THE HOYSALAS IN AND BEYOND 
MYSORE 


A paper read. before the Mythic Society 


By Mn, H. Keisnna Sastar, 3.4., Assistant SUPERINTENDENT 
Bs or ARcHxoLOGY, MADRAS 


{iy the volumes of the Hpigraphia Carnatica Mr. Rice has given uss” 
Ta eer account of ihe Hoysajas so far as it eam be mado out from 
the lithic records of the Mysore State, ‘These latter are numerons and 
ocoupy the major portion of the total output of epigraphs from. the 
Mysore country coming only next in volume to the Vijayanagar inserip- 
Mysore tis is what must naturally be expected; for, subsequent to, the 
powerfal dynasty of the Western Gaigas, the Floysalag and the Vijeya- 
Bagera kings were the only indigenous rulers that ninde their influence 
folk, among. the successive powerful dynasties of Southern Indie: One 
‘aracterietic feature of the Hoysala records is their fine execution in 
Sharmingly proportionate Kanneda characters drawn out here and there 
sae canvenient into fantastic floral devices, 60 as to decorate the mang 
Of the granito slab, pillar or other material on which they ate engraved. 
Mhe siyle of the language too, written more offen in poetry then in 
prose, is 0 highly polished and learned that one cannot help being 
vied away by the conviction that Kanarese literature must have made 
onsiderable progress under the patronage of the Hoysala kings ss it 
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certainly appears to have done under the Western Chslukyas and prob- 
ably also under the Kalachuryas, the Yadavas and other Karnafa families 
of about the same period Numerous contemporaneous records outside 
the Mysore State written in the same language and style are found to 
be excellent specimens of Kanarese pootry and do not suffer in anyway 
by comparison with the Hoysala records printed in Mr. Rice's volumes. 
It is out of place here to consider the poetical value of these pieces or 
even to compare them with standard literary works, with a view to gauge 
the advance the Kennada language must have made during the period 
under reference. This subject worked out by itself would be of immense 
interest to those energetic workers of the present day who are bent on 
bringing about a rovival of the vernacular studies. For the present, we 
may rest satisfied with the historical facts that can be derived from the 
Hoysala insoriptions printed by Mr. Rice, their value in determining the 
chronology of the Hoysala succession and the side lights which they are 
likely to throw in clearing up the position of the Hoysalas among the 
contemporaneous kings of Southern India, between the 11th and 14th 
centuries of the Christian era and vice versa, In doing this, it is not my 
desire to tread once again over the ground so thoroughly explored by 
Mr. Rice but only to refer to such points as will confirm and justify the 
spread of the Hoysala power beyond the limits of Mysore, even into the 
distant corners of the Indian Peninsula, 

Had it not been for the Chilas and their ocoupation of the Mysore 
country in the 10th century A.p., it is doubiful if ever the potentialities 
of the dormant Hoysala prowess could have asserted themselves. I may, 
therefore, be pardoned, if I diverge here from my subject for a while 
to’survey in brief the circumstances that led to the advent of the Cholas. 
According to the Tiruvalaigidu plates of Rajéndra-Chola I, Rajakésari- 
varman Aditya I, defeated the Gaiga-Pallava king Aparajita and by thus 
doing appears to have become the first Chola emperor who put an end to 
the rule of the Gwiga-Pallava in the territory of Tonda-nadu? uo 
cessor Parantaka I, who was even more powerful than his father, is 
Imown to have completely revived the fortunes of the Oholas, who for 




















1 In his Karna{aka-Kavichavite, Mr. R, Narasimhachar has collectod all available ovidenco 
on this point. 

9 Tho political relationship that may have existed betweon the defunct Obila chiets, prior 
to the timo of Aditya I, and the then poworfal Gaiga-Pallava rulers and thelr Gaga aubordl- 
nates, is still cbsouro, Tt may bo suggested that tho Gaiga-Pallavas, as the sureraine of the 
Pallava country either by horeditary postessfon or by right of conquest, appear to have pushed 
{fat into tho South, evon into the borders of the Pindya country and to have invited the countor- 
invasion of Tonga-manialam (comprising almost tho whole of the present North Aroot and 
‘Ohingloput and portions of the South Arcot and Nollore districts), by the Pindya king Varaguna, 
With tho defeat of Varaguna by tho lest Gaiga-Pallava king Aparijita the ChBla kings of the 
‘Vijeytlaye lino must haye gained in power, so much so that they even proceeded now on an 
offensive campaign into the Pallava country. 
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‘a time had probably disappeared from the scone in the palmier days of 
the Pallovas and the Pandyas. Pardntaka marched northward and subju- 
gated the rebellious Banas whose country he is stated to have conferred 
on his foudatory the Gaiga king Prithvipati II along with the title Sem- 
biyan Mahavali Banaraya, ‘This patronage bestowed on Prithvipati IL 
significant inasmuch as we know that Pyithvipati was a member of a 
collateral branch of the powerful Western Gaiga dynasty which was then 
ruling in Mysore. Parantake I, a powerful conqueror though he was, 
seems to have left the Gatga-nédu, i.e. Mysore with which wo are now 
concerned, unmolested.’ Parfntaka’s successors, who were evidently weak, 
did not maintain the position secured by that emperor even in the Tonda- 
mandala. Rajéditya, tho eldest son of Parintake I, who was sent out per- 
haps as a viceroy in the last days of that Emperor, was killed in battle by 
the Western Gaiga king Butuga II, on behalf of his overlord and father-in- 
law, the Rishtraktta Krishna IIL. This latter king, taking advantage of 
the’ prevailing weakness of the Chilas, seems to have, about this period, 
annexed to his dominions the whole of the Tandika-rishtra or Tonda- 
mandalam with its capital Katchf and to have even piereed into the Ohole 
country to capture Tanjore. The Chola revenge was slow to come. The 
six kings between Paréntaka I and Rajaraja I, whoso sphere of rule and 
dates of accession are yet indefinite, were evidently engaged with the 
foes nearer home, viz. the Péndyas and did not devote much attention 
to the spreading influence of the Résh{rakatas in the Tondai country. Tt 
was reserved for the powerful Rajaraja I to overrun Raftadphdi (i.e. the 
Rashfrakifa country), together with Gaigavadi, Nolambavadi, Tadigaipsdi, 
‘Veigai-nidu, Kudamalai-naga, ete., which included not only the whole of 
the Rashfraktta empire with acquisitions in the Mysore State but also 
extended beyond, even into the province of the Eastern Chilukyas. The 
cause for this apparently unprovoked invasion of the Gaiga and the Rajja 
territory was, evidently, the annexation of the Tonga-mandalam by the 
Rashfrakttas and the murder of Rajiiditya by one of the Gaiges. Thus 
it was that the Chdlas first came to occupy the Gaiga country and to 
rule over its destinies for nearly a century, during which time were 
wrought several changes which, if they are to be described, would more 
naturally find o place in the chapter on the Ohija histoty in Mysore. 
‘About this time, the Hoysalas who were gradually growing powerful 
among the potentates ruling the mountainous districts (Mal-ntd) along 
the Western Ghauts, seem to have risen to prominence as the feudatories 
of the Western Chalukya rulers of Kalyni. Rejaraja in his extensive 














1 Considerations of allianoo that then existed between himsclt and Prithyfpatt of the Gaiga 
family, ot the probability of inviting a frosh calamity on his country by making enemios of 
tho powerlal, Héshalafa Inge who, as the politioal successors of the Western Chiukyas of 
‘Baddni, had seouxod a strong hold on Mysoro and fs rulers, may havo datorzed him from doing so, 
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conquests, may not have forgotten to subdue Mal-nad and Banavasi which 
wore included in the Western Chijukya dominion, on the North-west 
of Mysore. But it is doubtful if he exercised any'-sway’ over them, as 
he did in the Gaigavadi and a portion at, least: of the Nolambavadi dis 
tricts. Mal-nad and Banavisi were the outlying districts between the. 
territory of the Western Chilukyas and that of the Cholas inthe Mysore 
country. As the feudatories of the former and perhaps also as. distant 
claimants to the Western-Gaiga blood, the, Hoysalas could not but have 
looked with envy upon ‘the occupation of Gaigavadi and Nolambavadi 
by the Chole intruders. And as a result, therefore, the Hoysalas must 
have been waiting for a favourable opportunity to drive these foreigners 
out of Mysore. This attitude of the Hoysala chiefs of Mal-nad was, . 
however, kept in check, perhaps, fill about the end of Kulottuiga’s reign 
‘after which apparently the power of the Cholas in Mysore as else- 
“where began to be on the decline, The Kaliyar inscription of the time 
of. Rajarsja I, which mentions a defeat inflicted on the Hoysalas by 
the Ohila minister Apraméya, refers perhaps to the commencement of 
‘§ series of, struggles which closed only with the complete evacuation of 
the Mysore country by the Ohilas and its occupation by the Hoysalas. 
Again the events recorded in the Honntiru (Ag. 76), Rajéndrapura (Mj. 43) 
and the Gundatteranya (Hn, 162) inscriptions, indicate the fights on the 
border-land between the Hoysalas on the one side and the Chola feu- 
"2. datories (viz. the Koigalvas and the Cheigelvas) on the other, apparently 24 
during the reigns of Rajardja's successors, Rajéndra-Chola I and Kulottuiga- 
Chola I. Tamil inscriptions of the Chsla kings Rajadhiraja, Rajendradéva, 
‘Virarijendra and Kulottuiga refer frequently to battles fought at Kampili, 
Kollspuram, Koppam, Kagaléaigam and Nadgili against their Western 
Chilukya foes. It is not improbable that, in some, if not all, of these, 
the Hoysalas took an active part on behalf of their overlords, the 
‘Western Chalukya kings. 
It may now be interesting to disonss when the Hoysalas agtually 
acquired the Gaigavadi country, or, in other words when, they came to 
rale over it as independent kings. So long. as powerful sovereigns of the 
Chola and the Chalukya dynasties were sharing between them the country 
on either side of the Péraru, Perdore. or Heddore (i.e. the big river, P 
very likely the Tuiga), the Hoysalas could not possibly have contemplated 
the acquisition of and much less rule over, Gaigavadi. But we know 
from two records at Hirlmagalir (Om. 7 and 15) that Traijokyamalla 
‘Vinayaditya Poysala—evidently as subordinate of Trailokyamalla Soméévara 
I (a.p. 1044 and 1068), was ruling in Saka 984 and Sake 986 and that in 
the former year (Kd, 161), he was governing, along with his son Ereyaiga, 
the province of Gaigavadi 96,000 including Male-vishaya. From another, 
at Holé-Belgola (Cn. 148), we learn that Tribhuvanamalla Ereyaiga was, 
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perhaps, still as yuvardja, raling the Gaiga-mandala in Saka 1015, 
Srimukha (=4.p, 1093-4). Both of them were apparently subordinates 
of the Western Chalukya kings, Trailokyamalla Somssvara I and his son 
‘Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI who, being a yuvaraja, is known to have 
governed the Gaigavidi 96,000, as the Viceroy of his father in a.p. 1055-5. 
Tt thus appears as if Gangavadi which was in possession of the Cholas 
from the time of Rajaraja I was regained by the Chslukyas already in 
the time of Soméévara I. ‘The statements made in the Tamil records of 
the Chola kings do not seem to militate against this inference, For, it 
is stated that Vikkilan (i.e. the yuoardja Vikramaditya VI), had actually 
to be driven from Gaigapidi over the Tuigabhadra, by Virarajéndra I, 
and that subsequently to this event the daughter of the Chola sovereign 
was given in marriage to Vikramaditya, perhaps on political considerations. 
Ereyaiga is stated in one of his records of A.D. 1100-01 to have caused 
‘the ‘Cholika’s king to wear leaves’ and ‘to have wedded the goddess of 
valour by means of dhard (metaphorically by capturing the city of 
Dhar)’ In performing these victorious feats Hreyaiga must certainly 
have acted as a feudatory of Vikramaditya VI. ‘The same record states 
that one of Breyaiga’s wives was Mahidevi daughter of a cortain Irukkavé) 
who belonged to a family of chiefs that were military officers under Chile 
emperors. It may be remarked here incidentally that a powerful dynasty 
of chiefs who ruled at Kogumbslir in the Pudukkottai State were the 
subordinates of the Chélas and frequently intermarried with them. They 
often bore the title Irukkavg]. Tami] Literature refers to a member of 
one of the Vél families that killed a tiger at the bidding of a sage just 
ike the mythical Sala of the Hoysala genealogy, and had settled at 
‘Tuvaripati (perhaps Dvarspati a surname probably of Dvarasamudra), 
which, as it is believed, had sprung out of the sage’s sacrificial altar. 
Tt is interesting also to learn that the Pandya the father of this Irukkaval, 
of whom we are just speaking, rendered valuable service to the Western 
Chilukya king Tribhavanamalla Vikramaditya by conferring the kingdom 
on him after turning back Bhuvanaikamalla, i.e. his treacherous brother 
‘Sdmaévara II. Consequently, this Pandya must have been an officer serving 
the Chala king Virarajendra I, who as revealed by his Tamil records, 
takes the credit for having ‘tied (round the neck) of Salukki- Vikramaditya 
who had taken refuge at his feet, a necklace (Kanthikd) which illamined the 
eight directions and was pleased to conquer and to bestow (on him) the 
seven and a half lakshas of Rattapadi’. With this alliance between the 
Chola king Virarajéndra I and the Western Chélukya Tribhuvanamalla 
‘Vikramaditya, there appears to have been a cessation of hostilities between 
the: two powerful families. But troubles began once again with the 
accession of the Chilukya-Chila king Kulottuiga I to the Ohdja throne 
in supersession, perhaps, of the more rightful claimants of the direct - 
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line. Vikramaditya was at this time the master of Gaigavadi and the 
Chola forces had to meet him at Naigili, east of Kolar and not on the 
Banks of the Tuigl river, as it used to be in previous conflicts. ‘This 
event happened about the 1ith year of Kulsttuaga I, which was equal 
to a.. 1080-1. ‘The Vikramaikedévacharita informs us that Vikra- 
maditya VI had once more to extinguish the Chela before entering his 
capital of Kalyana and that after a long period of peace he again put 
the Obsla to fight and took Kaiichi. Vikramaditya must have done this 
shortly after the reverse related in the Tamil insoriptions; for, we find 
records of A.D. 1085 and after, in the Gaiga country which mention 
the rule of his Hoysala subordinates Vinayaditya, Ereyaiga, Ballila I 
and Vishnuvardhana over the Gaigavadi 96,000 country. We have also 
epigraphs of the first three chiefs extending from s.D. 1047 to 1106 
which invariably call them by the general name Tribhuvanamalla-Hoysala 
and do not, consequently, enable us to distinguish the rule of one king 
from that of his successor. In an inscription from Sindigere (Cm, 160) 
which actually belongs to the time of Ballala I reference is made to an 
earlier event of Saka 969 =(4.d. 1047) which happened during the reign 
of Vinayaditya-Poysala. ‘Though this early date for Vinayaditya correctly 
falls into the reign of the Western Chalukya king Someévara I of whom 
he was a subordinate, still the actual records of his reign noted in Mr. Rice’s 
volumes begin only from 4.p. 1060. Ereyaiga ruled probably from a.p. 
1095, the earliest date known for him as yuvardja, to 1100 and the reign 
of Ballala I extended from A.D. 1100 (the earliest safe date which mentions 
Ballsla with perhaps also his brother Bitti as yuvardja) to 1106. Mr. Rice 
seems to hold the opinion that Ereyaiga did-not rule at all, but died as a 
yuvardja before his father Vinayaditya and that all the inscriptions, 
therefore, which speak of Tribhuvanamalla-Poysala, have to be referred to 
the long reign of one and the seme king Vinaylditya Tribhuvanamalla- 
Poysala, This is not very likely; for, Tribbnvanamalla-Poysala appears 
to have been a title held by the early Hoysala kings without particular 
reference to any one of them. It must be admitted, however, that the 
occurrence of the name Vinayaditya in On, 207 and Ak, 179 which, as 
their dates indicate, would naturally have to go under Ereyaiga, the 
mention of Ballsja I in Tp. 101 which has to go under VinayAditya and 
again of Vishnuvardhana in Ak. 84 which must belong either to Hreyaiga 
or Ballala I, do undoubtedly cause some confusion in the chronology 
of these kings. It perhaps only suggests the usual overlapping rule of 
one king with that of his successor, not uncommon in ancient ruling 
families of India, the crown princes counting their reign from either the 
dates of their yuoardjaya (heir-apparentey), or of their actual coronation, 
From the time of Bittidéva, however, the chronological difficulties do not 
arise’ from similarity in names and excopt for the one or two dates which 
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take him back to the beginning of Ballsle’s reign, we may safely presume 
that Vishnuvardhana’s rule extended from 4.. 1106 to at least a.D. 1139 
(Gn. 114). 

No stirring events worth mentioning appear to have characterized the 
reigns of the three predecessors of Vishguvardhana except that Vinayaditys 
was already recognized as the chief of the Malepas (i.e. the Hill chiefs) 
in A.D. 1062 and held the biruda Rakkasa-Poysala; that Ereyaiga was 
a powerful general under Tribhuvanamalla Vikraméditya VI, and appar- 
ently took part in his extensive conquests in the north and that Ballala 
defended Dvarasamudre against an attack of the Santara chief Jogaddéva 
of Pattipombuchchapara, who was also a fendatory of Vikramaditya VI. 
In this latter incident.and also in inflicting a defeat on the Pandya 
(probably one of the Western-Chalukya subordinates ruling Nolambavadi) 
BalléJa seems to have worked in conjunction with his brother Vishnu- 
yardhana. The reason for this attack of Jagaddéva on the Hoysala capital 
is nob vouchsafed to us in any vf the inscriptions which mention the 
event, The same Jagaddéva appears also to have ‘stood encompassing 
the city of Anumakenda’ against the Kakatlya king Prola, on bebalf of 
his sovereign, the Chilukya emperor Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI. 
It looks as if in the latter part of his reign Vikramaditya did not 
exert the same influence on his subordinates as in his earlier years, and 
that, consequently, some of them who vere more adventurous than the 
others, appear to have made an attempt to throw off the imperial 
yoke. Of such Vishquvardhana with his brother Ballaja and the Keke- 
tiya king Prola were, perhaps, prominent. In a record from Sravans- 
Belgola Vishnuvardhana is stated ‘to have drunk the rolling sea of 
the armies of the lord of Malava, Jagaddsva and others sont by the 
emperor (chakrin).’ Dr. Bleet also concludes that, about the end of 
‘Vikramsditya’s reign, there was an evident conspiracy of powerful chiefs 
to upset the Chalukya empire. 

‘Vishnuvardbana was by far the greatest of the Hoysala kings. From 
one or two inscriptions of his, we may have to infer that be was ruling 
jointly with his brother Ballala I from the beginning of the latter’s reign 
(ce. A.D. 1101); but regular records are found to begin only from 
A.D. 1116-7 the year in which he was made ‘to stand erect’ by his 
able general Gaigarija, It was about this time also that the subordi- 
nate position which the Hoysalas had hitherto occupied was disowned 
and the petty estate raised to the dignity of a kingdom. Vishnu- 
vardhana’s capture of Talakadu with the help of his general Gahgaraja, 
his defeat of the Chilas and the Chalokyan forces and the consequent spread 
of power over the whole of Gaigavadi and the Nolambavadi districts 
together with Koigu where he set up a pillar of victory and his sway over 
the Kadamba country, have been fully described in his numerous records 
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+ of the Mysore State. It may be noted in connexion with this wide range 
of his conquests, that the capture of Chakragofta and the defeat of its 
king Soméévara mentioned in his records carry the scene of Vishnu- 
vardhana's activities into the present Bastar State in the Central Provinces, 
For, Rai Babadur Hira Lal has satisfactorily identified Chakragotta with 
the Chakrakstya country mentioned in the Bastar records of a line of 
kings who claimed connexion with the Sinda family ‘Tribhuvanamalla 
Kuméra-Ballaje, the eldest son of Vishnuvardhana and a sister of this 
Kuméra-Ballsla named Hariabbarasi are revealed for the first time by 
& record (Mg. 22) from the Mudgere taluka. Perhaps this Balléla was 
the son of the chief queen Santaladévi and may have died prior to the 
birth of Vijayandrasimha the son by Lakshmidsvi. ~The gold coins with the 
legends Talakadu-gonda and Nolambavadi-gonda so common with shrofis 
in the bazaars of Mysore still speak to the prowess of the great con- 
Queror Vishnuvardhana. He is also stated to have extended his conquests 
inthe South as far as the island of Raméévaram. But this could be 
nothing more than a mere boast inasmuch as no records of his time have 
been discovered beyond the provinces already mentioned. His change of 
faith to Vaishnavism under the influence of the great Raménuja is known 
‘only from Vaishnava tradition and literature. Inscriptions, however, show 
that his patronage was equally distributed to Jaina, Saiva and Vaishnava 
institutions irrespective of their moral influences or numerical strength. 
From the detailed and glowing account given of his consecration of the 
Chennakééava temple in the year 4.p. 1117 under the name of Vijaya- 
Naréyana, we may perhaps infer that his personal leanings were towards 
Raménuja’s creed. In spite of his conquests and power Vishnuvardhana 
appears to have still recognized the supremacy of the Western-Chilukya 
emperor Tribhuvanamalladva as may be inferred from the use of the 
Chalukya-Vikrama era in his inscriptions and from the attribute Tri- 
bhuvanamalla which is invariably affixed to his name in almost all records. 
‘Two years after the conquest and occupation of Talakagu, for instante, 
he was still styled a subordinate of Tribhuvanamalladéva (Bl. 116) and in 
A.D. 1137, he was a Mahdmandalééoara roling the Gaigavadi, Nolambavaai 
and the Banavisi provinces under the Western-Chalukya emperor Bhiloka- 
malla Sdméévara IIT. It looks, therefore, very likely that by some peaceful 
arrangement the Western-Chalukya king, wise as he was, ceded a pretty 


2 Ta this line were two Kings of namesSSmbirara who raled about ata 1090 and faa 1180, 
1 mmpeotialy. The conquest of Sdmésvara by Vishnuvardhana could not reler to ihe Inte oh 
there in reason to beliove that the former dled about Gata 1083 (= a0. Tg), Bet Mig na 
riich roles to this campaign ic dated in Suku 1052. If the reference here, thorns, hooce 
to's past event, we may infor that the dafeat of Stmifmars by Vishnavandioes waa Soy 
hhapponed prot to 4.0. 1111-2, when the ntier was yet a yucordja tiling Mik be tice: 
Balilla Tor that tho Somtfrare refered to in the Hantara tcord mast be wooed Hoe af 
_ Vint namo roling betmeen Séimifvara T and Stmaiara II cf tho Bastar regorde 
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large portion of his territory to his rising subordinate Vishnavardhana, 
According to Mr. Rice, Vishnuvardhana is supposed to have died in a.p. 
1141, at Baikapura as incidentally hinted in a viragal at Havalli in the 
Chikmagalar taloka which also refers to @ request preferred to prince 
Narasiigadsva, ie. Vijayandrasimhs, for the gift recorded therein; but, 
from an inscription of a.p. 1144 of the Sinda chief Permadi I, who was ° 
& fendatory of the Western-Chilukya king Jagedékamalla IL, we learn 
that this chief ‘seized the royal power of the Hoysalas; and that he 
penetrated to the mountain passes of the marander Bittiga, i.e. the Hoysala 
prince Vishauvardhana, besieged his city of Dvirasamudra, pursued him 
as far as the town of Balspura which he took and followed him beyond 
that place as far as the mountain pass of Vahadi’ (Dr. Fleet's Kanarese 
Dynasties, p. 575). This shows that Vishnuvardhana must have been 
living still in a.p. 1144. 

Vijayandrasimba I, his successor, is stated to have been so called being 
born on the day of @ signal victory which Vishnuvardhana is said 
to have gained in 4.p. 1133. The addition of the prefix Vijaya to the 
‘Vijaya-Narayann ii.e, the Chennakééava) temple at Béltr and to the Vijaya 
Parévanatha temple st Bastipura near Halebid, also indicate their oon. 
seeration in memory of the same or similar victories. Vijayantrasimha’s 
earliest date available from inscriptions is Saka 1061 (=a.D. 1139) and his 
Jatest date goes as far as Saka 1095 Vijaya (=a.p. 1173) in which year 
his son Vira-Ballals II was also crowned at Dvdrasamudra. The titles as. 
sumed by Vijayansrasimha in his records, were only adopted from those 
of his father, and it does not appear as if Narasimha did anything worth 
mentioning. The attack on the Hoysala king by the Chilukya Perma- 
Jagadékamalla II, in a.p. 1143 (referred to in a record from the Davangere 
taluka), must be the same as the one mentioned above to have been directed 
‘against Vishnuvardhana under the leadership of the Sinda chief Permadi I, 
either for the purpose of conquest or of administrative discipline. Perhaps 
this attack humbled, for @ time at least, the rebellious Hoysala and 
Norasimha became a subordinate of Jagadakamalla II, in consoquence of 
which he is once called Jagadékamalla Narasimha. One of Narasimba’s able 
Jaina generals was Hollarasa (as Gaigaraja was, of Vishguvardhana), who 
appears also to have served under Narasimba’s successor Vira-Ballala IT. 
Narasimha probably ended his life in a conflict with the Yadava king 
Bhillsma to whom is attributed the foundation of the city of Davagiri 
in Heméari’s Vratakhanda. 

Ballija II was, as already stated, crowned to the Hoysala kingdom 
in 4p. 1173 at Dvarasamudra. He established, like his grandfather 
Vishnuvardhans, his reputation as a great conqueror, and the establisher 
of the Hoysala kingdom so much so that the dynasty and its kings in 
subsequent times came to be known by the name Ballsla. In his catly 
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years BallaJa seems to have struggled hard to get independent of the then 
firmly established Kalachurya king Saikamadva and the fast riting 
‘Yadava king Bhillama, so far, at least, as the northern portions of his 
dominions were concerned. Inscriptions indicate that he was not successful 
in this direction for some years at the beginning and had accordingly, 
to accept for » time Saikama’s overlordship, as perhaps also that of 
Bhillama’s. About 4.D. 1192 Balléla assumed the imperial titles Maha- 
rajadkiraja, ete, for the first time, after having thoroughly defeated near 
Lokkigundi the powerful Séuna king Bhillama. He successively defeated 
afterwards, in battle, the Western-Chalukyas, the Ohdlas, Pandyas and 
other contemporaneous kings who stood in his way and assumed the 
distinguishing epithets ‘the Emperor of the South’ and ‘the destroyer of 
Chola forces’ clearly indicating in a way his contact with the Chola country 
for the first time in Hoysala history. A record from the Tumkur district 
(Tp. 68) refers to a certain Bittideva, con of Vishnubhipsle, who was 
ruling the Dakshinamahi-mandala, i.e. the Southern kingdom, in Saka 
1114 (=A.p. 1192-3), which evidently falls into the reign of Ballala IL. 
Reference was slready made to Tribbuvanamalla Kuméra-Ballale the 
eldest son of Vishnuvardhana. ‘Vishnubhapala (perhaps the Bitti of 
‘Tp. 58) was another son of the same king and an uncle of Ballala II, 
entrusted with the Southern portions of the Hoysala empire—not neces- 
sarily mesning acquisitions in the Chola country. One of Ballala’s 
queens was Cholamahadevi who, as “her name indicates, was, perhaps, 
a Chile princess. The Cholas at this period were gradually declining and 
internal dissensions together with foreign conquests hed already made 
their once great empire weak and unstable. Ballala at such an opportunity 
as this might have possibly extended his conquests into the south though 
records referable to his time have not yet come to light in the Tamil 
districts. ‘On the east he had shaken Kathi, on the west he had made 
the ocean roar, while the great Chéra country rose up and fied and the 
whole of the Pandya kings took refuge in forests entering even those 
with fear’ (Ak. 93 and 104). We learn that Balléla was still on his 
victorious tour in Saks 1139 (=4.p. 1217) (Hin, 61) when, he had 
established his camp at Nidugal-durgs. He must have died soon after 
this, for we know from inscriptions of his son and successor Vira- 
‘Narasimha II that the Istter was crowned in or about 4.p. 1290 though 
some of his Tamil records count his reign from 1217-8 which was 
evidently perhaps the date when Narasimha was chosen heir-apparent 
by his father Ballaje II, in the last days of his reign. 

. From the time of Vira-Narasimha Il, the Hoysalas appear to have 
come into closer contact with the South (i.e. the Chola country). That 
in the Qnd year of his reign Narasimha was marching against the Raiga 
in the South (i.e. Sriraigam) shows beyond all doubt that the way for 
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this intrusion into the Chola kingdom must have already been prepared 
in the reign of his victorious father Ballfla II? 

‘The real history of the Hoysalas in the South may be taken to have 
actually begun with the reign of Vira-Narasimha IL, whose only record 
in the Raiganstha temple at Sriraigam is dated in the cyclic year Vijaya 
which corresponds to «.D. 1233-4 and records # gift of land by a certain 
Davaladsviyar for providing four rice offerings everyday in the temple of 
Srirabganatha and for supplying sandal, civet, ghee, musk, camphor and 
other such articles as were required for the decoration of the god. ‘The 
record mentions » Mahdpradhani (great minister) of Pratépa-Chakravartin 
Vira Nérasimha, named Bhujabala-Bhima Kesava-Danganayaka and his 
younger brother Raagaya-Dandanayaka. I have not been able to identify 
these chiefs from other allied inscriptions of Vira-Narasimba. ‘The 
Koilolugu which pretends to give a history of the improvements made 
to the temple of Sriraaganatha on the island of Sriradgam, from prehis- 
toric times, speaks of a certain Vira-Narasiigaraja the king of the 
Kanarese people, who built one of the mandapas in that temple. This 
may possibly be a reference to the Hoysala king Vira-Narasimha II, who 
was the first to interfere with the South; and also because the next king 
of that name in the Hoysala genealogy, viz. Narasimha III is stated to 
have had his dominions solely confined to the Hoysala kingdom in the 
Kanarese country with its capital at Dvarasamudra. The distinguishing 
titles of Vira-Narasimha are gathered from his records to be ‘the uprooter 
of the Magara kingdom’ and ‘ the establisher of the Chola-rajya’. Magara 
is identified by Mr. Rice with the Maharajavaai country which included 
portions of the modern Chintémani and the Mulbagal télukas of the Kolar 
district and perhaps also a portion of the Cuddapah district. Professor 
Hultzsch, however, locates this territorial division somewhere in the 
Coimbatore or Salem district and Mr. Venkayya is of opinion’ that it 
may correspond to the Magadaimandala (roughly South Arcot district) of 
‘Tamil inscriptions, which was ruled over in the time of Narasimha IZ, 
by a certain Ponparappinin? ‘The campaign against the Kadava, de- 
sonbed in the Tiruvéndipurém inscription, by the Hoysala generals Appana 

1 hore fs an unfinished record of « cottain Hoyeela Ballsla at Maar in tho Madura district 
(pigraphical Colletion for 1906, No, 150). It cannot bo ons of Vira-Balltla ILL, whoeo sway, me 
know, did not reach so far south os Manor, I think, in all probability, the record belongs to 
‘the time of Balila IL. 

‘FA record from tho Channagisi taluka (Oi. 12) of the Shimoga distrst statos that Vira: 
Narasimha marched 100 géouda (0. roughly 1000 miles) eastward and captured the elepbants 
of Magata conquering all tho haughty kings on that side. ‘This statement combined with the 
route described in the Ticavéndipsram rooord of tho two, gonorals of Narasimha 11, who wore 
ordered to release the Obola king thon imprisoned at Sindamaigalam by the Kidava King 
Kopperaijisgedive, shows that the Magara kingdom most havo beon the first fowign teritory 
atter leaving Drdrasamudra eastward which Narasimha conquered and that Pichehar where 
ho halted might bave positly boen a town situated in that Kingdom. 8 again Nabgill im 
the Mujbagal taluka of the Kolar district is stated to have boon tho enstem boundary of the 
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and Samudra-Goppaya about a.p. 1231-2 (ie. the 16th year of the 
Chola king Rajarsja II) does not appear ‘to have closed with freedom 
restored to the Chola. Perhaps Narasimha carried his victorious march 
farther into the territory of the Pandys kings also. This is directly 
hinted in the Haranahalli inscription (Ak. 123) which states that Nara- 
simba was encamped in Saka 1156 at Ravitadinadakuppa ‘with the object 
of leading a victorious campaign against the Pandya (king)'. He seems 
to have subsequently accomplished this object and in memory of it to 
have set up a pillar of victory at Satu Raméévaram). Nerasimha 
was apparently associated in this latter campaign with his son Soméévara 
who, in a record of Saka 1159 (i.e. two years after his actual coronation) 
from Gévindanahalli (Kr. 63), is stated to have granted eleven villages to 
his two able generals Bogayya and Mallayya who in their turn granted 
them to Bréhmanas in presence of Sri-Ramanatha at Sétu. In the north, 
Narasimha was not apparently allowed to have his extended dominion 
without contest. The Séupas regained what had been lost to them in 
the time of Narasimha’s father the powerful Bailaja II. They must have 
even attempted to push further south and decisive battles appear to have 
been fought between the Séuna forces and those of the Hoysalas. The 
victory in each case though described as favourable for the Hoysala king 
bas nevertheless to be taken in @ modified sense; for, the existence of 
records in Baligami of the Yadava (Séuna) king Siighana so early as 4.D. 
1215, show that Narasimha had lost much of his northern possessions in- 
cluding the Banavasi country. ‘The title ‘establisher of the Chéla” borne 
‘by Narasimha II was more than justified by the active help which he is 
stated to have rendered to the Chola king Rajardja III (4.p. 1216 to at 
least 1245). The Pandya king who was powerful about this time was 
Marevarman Sundara-Pandya I (4D. 1216 to at least 1235) who in his 
records boasts of ‘having burnt Tanjore and Uraiyir and presented the 
Chola country’. The hostilities carried on against the Pandya by Vire- 
Narasimha could not, however, have been permanent ; for, Maravarman 
Sundare-Pandya I, who succeeded Maravarman Sundara I in a.p. 1239 
refers to Soméévara, son of Vira-Nérasimhs II as uncle Soméévara and 
also mentions grants made for the merit of the mémadigal (i... Someévara). 
‘This clearly indicates a change in relationship between the Hoysalas and 
the Pandyas from the time of Vira-Soméévara though it is not possible 
to state what this exactly was, and it is not unlikely that there were 
also intermarrisges between the two dynasties. 

‘As suggested above, Vira-Somésvara or Sovidévarasa appears to have 





Boyssja dominions in the time of Narasimbs, it looks probable also that we have to look for 
‘the boundary of the Magara kingdom immedisicly beyond Natgili. It is very likely, therefore, 
that Magara comprised part of the old Mabirtjavidi district as Mr, Rice suggests and portions 
aso of the modern Salem and South Arcot districts, 
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been actually helping bis father in his conquests in the south, being 
perhaps then only  yuvardja. An inscription at Badanalu in the Mysore 
district (Nj. 86) gives Someévara the date Sake 1151, Sarvadhari (—a.. 
1228-9) and records that be was occupying Kannantr in the Chala country 
at the time of the record and bore the imperial titles Mahardjadhiraja, 
eto, This is at least five years prior to the actual coronation of Someévara 
and suggests that already by this time, he must have been the chosen 
crown prince capable enough to govern the Chile country which his father 
had probably acquired between the years sD. 1222 and 12241 It may 
have been in consequence of this that to him also is attributed in some 
records the titles: ‘Who rolled down the king of Magara, crushed the 
forces of Kadava, uprooted Pandya and re-established the Chéla sovereign 
(chakrin)’ which more naturally formed the distinguishing epithets ot 
his father Narasimha II. Records attributable to Somsévara count his 
reign from Saka 1157 (=a.p, 1234-5) and extend up to his 29th year 
which would roughly correspond to a.p. 1263-4. In the 2nd or 3rd year 
after his accession Sémésvara is stated to have camped at Maigalada-koppa 
(perhaps Séndamaigalada-koppa?) after completing his victorious campaign 
against Kadavariya, lvidently this latter chief (viz. Kopporasjiaga) 
had attempted to resume his hostile attitude against the Chola and his 
ally, the Hoysala, subsequent to the defeat inflicted on him im a. , 
1981-2 by Narasimha’s generals Appans and Samudra-Goppaya, - Titles 
such as ‘the uprooter of the Magara’ and ‘the establisher of the Chola’ 
appear meaningless in the case of Somsévara none of whose records 
proper refer to any campaign against the Magara whereas, only one 
epigraph of his rival Rajéndra-Chola III (a.p. 1246 to at least 1267), 
found in Sriraigam, mentions the latter as ‘the hostile rod of death 
to uncle Soméévara,’ SomBévara is once, however, credited with having 
‘uprooted Rajéndra-ChdJa’ and to have reinstated him when the latter 
begged for protection. In a record from the Mandya taluka (Ma. 122), 
we learn that Sémadéva ‘conquered (the Yadava king) Krishnakandhara, 
pierced into the Chola country and acquired it, attacked the Pandya and 
restored the Ohdla’. Soméévara’s attitude towards the Pandyas appears 
to have been different, as stated already, from that held by his father 
Narasimha II. Accordingly, he is called in bis later inscriptions ‘the 
elevator of the Pandya race’; while Narasimha was known only as ‘the 
displacer of the Pandyas’. The reason for this was, perhaps, the marital 
relation that he may have entered into with the Pandya king Maravarman 
Sundara-Pandya I or his successor Méravarman Sundara-Pandya IL. 
Soméévara’s capital in the Chola country is often referred to in lithic 
records as Vikramapura which has been identified with Kannantr a village 


3 Zpigraphia Indica, Vol. VII, p, 163, 
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five miles north of- Sriraigam. In his Bangalore plates, dated in Saka 
1175 (=A.D. 1258), it is stated that this town he had founded, to please 
himself, in the Chale country which he had acquired by conquest. 

It is dificult to understand how Somésvara was allowed to have his 
capital in the very heart of the Chola country though the latter was at 
that time considerably weak, and why again he thought of settling there 
permanently leaving his young son Narasimha III, in charge of the 
ancestral territory in Mysore, as early as 4.p. 1255, The permanent in- 


terest which Somésvara had in the South is yet to be revealed by future . 


researches. Perhaps we may venture to suggest that the growing power 
of the Yadava king Siighana on the one hand and, on the other, the 
attractive political changes in the South in which Som@évara apparently 
interested himself, may have contributed to this distribution of attention 
which cannot but have eventually resulted in the weakening of the Hoysala 
power. This period of history in the Chola country was particularly one 
of bewildering confusion. The Chala emperor though weak, still managed 
to hold a nominal rule over almost the whole of his hereditary posses- 
sions. The Pindyas flourished side by side now dispossessing the Chalas 
partly of their dominions and now retiring. The northern portions of 
the Ohdla country, at any rate, were permanently snatched away by 
Kopperuijinga and his Telugu-Chola feudatories. The Kakatiya king 
Ganapati of Warangal also appears to have made a dash just at this 
time into the South, to have taken Kaicht and to have encamped on 
the island of Sriraigam. Amidst such circumstances no territorial distri- 
bation or demarcation was possible. Consequently Ssmatvara must have 
hel his little estate in the South by entering, as may be expected, into 
deadly conflicts with rival claimants or adventurous intruders. His 
records in the Tamil country extend over # good part of the Trichinopoly 
district being found in Sriraigam, Jambukéivaram, Tiruvadi, Retnagiri 
and Tirumalavédi and at Mannérgudi in the Tanjore district. We do 
not know if Ssméévara’s sway extended beyond the Trichinopoly and the 
Tanjore districts, into the farthest south. Some lithic records from 
Tinnevelly and its suburbs clearly indicate the influence of the Hoysala 
king Vira-Somaévara in that part of the country, though perhaps in a 
_subordinate capacity. It, indeed, appears likely that Vire-Someivara in 
helping the Pandya kings, his allies, had penetrated also into the Tinne- 
velly district. A stone inscription at Nuggihalli (Gn. 238), dated in 
A.D. 1246-7, refers to Somésvara’s forces being at that time on the banks 
of the Tamraparni river. 

In almost all Tamil records king Soméévara signs his name as Mala- 
paroluganda which had been the title of the Hoysalas from the very 
commencement of their career. The magnificent gépura of seven stories 
of the Jambukéévaram temple appears to have been built in his reign. 
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Within the enclosure of this dame Siva temple Seméévara in the 2nd year 
of his reign (=a.p, 1236-7) established several minor shrines called 
‘Vallaiiévara, Padumaliévara, Virangrasidgiévara and Simaliévara evidently 
after his grandfather Ballla II, grandmother Padmeladévi, father Vira- 
‘Narasimha and aunt Sovaladévi who it is stated elsewhere was to him 
‘like a mother’, Sdmalamahadsvi who provided for the repairs, worship, 
etc. in these shrines in the 25th year of the king (corresponding 
roughly to A.D. 1260) must have been the aunt Sovaladévi for whose 
merit one of the shrines, was built. It is not possible that the reference 
in this latter record is to SOmsévara’s queen Soveladévi as Professor 
Hultzsch has taken it; for, it is inferred from the date of Somsévara’s 
Bangalore Museum plates that queen Somaladévi must have died before 
A.D. 1253. At Kannanir alias Vikramapura was established also the 
temple of Pofaligvara (the modern Bhojigvara) in the name of his mother 
Kal[Ja}ladsvi. Soméévara was evidently of a Saivaite turn of mind. It 
may be interesting to note that two inscriptions at Jambukeévaram, dated 
in the Qist year of Somssyara’s reign (i.e. about 4.p. 1256) refer to a sale 
of land to a certain JakhGladévt or Jagaladavi, wife of Jajalladeva of the 
Saubhayavaméa. She was a pilgrim to this distant sacred shrine of the 
south from the Kaéambharidééa which was apparently a district some- 
where in the north, 

Inscriptions of Soméévara, dated between his 6th (i.e. A.D. 1241) and 
Qlst (i.e. A.D. 1256) years are conspicuously absent in the Tanjore and 
the Trichinopoly districts. ‘This falls into the period just after the acces- 
sion of Maravarman Sundare-Pindya II, who as stated before claimed 
Soméévara to be his Mamadiga} (uncle or father-in-law). From the 
Tirumaiyam record of about s.D. 1246 we learn that a general of Vira- 
Soméévara named Appanna-Dandaniyake conquered Kéna-naqu in Viruda- 
rija-bhayaikara-valanddu which was one of the territorial divisions of the 
Chala country. Another chief, Siiganna-Dandantyaka, perheps the son 
of the Mahapradhani Kumara-Gandarakiva Somaya-Dandanayake, appears 
also to have conquered the Tamil country (on behalf of Soméévara) about 
A.D, 1240-1. From these two facts we have perhaps to infer that 
Somésyara was now actively helping Méravarman Sundara-Péndya II in 
his attempts to encroach upon the Chala territory. Somsévara’s temporary 
absence from his southern possessions between the 6th and 2lst years 
of his reign, must, consequently, have been, as suggested by the Nuggihalli 
record, due to his co-operation with Maravarman Sundara-Pandya II 
against @ common enemy in the Tinnevelly district. Maravarman Sundara- 
Pandya II was succeeded by Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya I, who ap- 
parently revived hostilities with the Karnita king Somasvar. Jativarman 
Sundara-Pindya was a great Vaishnava and to him are due the vast 
improvements in the temple of Sriraiganstha at Sriraigam. A record 
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from the Radganatha temple states that Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya I 
‘despatched to the other world the moon of Karnata’ evidently meaning, 
that he killed the Hoysala king Soméévara ‘by whom this lotus-pond of 
Sriraiga had been reduced to a pitiable state.’ As, however, the latest 
date for Séméévara derived from his southern inscriptions is his 29th 
year (=A.D. 1264-5) and as Sundara-Pandya I is stated to have occupied 
* Soméévara’s southern capital Kannanir about the same period, we may 
not be far wrong in inferring that Somsévara was killed by Jafivarman 
Sundara-Pandya I in or a little before a.p. 1264-5 and that the date of 
the Raiganitha inscription could not have been far distant from this. 
Somsévara’s son by the Chalukya queen Dévalamahsdévi was Vire- 
Bamanstha and his other son by Bijjalardni, was Narasimha II. From 
the distribution of stone inscriptions of these two claimants to the Hoysala 
throne it is inferred that the kingdom must have been divided between 
them, the Karnata country going to the share of Narasimha III and the 
Tamil possessions to Vire-Ramandths. This seems to be pointedly 
referred to in Narasimhe’s Belar copperplates which state that ‘king 
Narasimha was staying in his capital Dvdrasamudra which was raised to 
that flourishing condition by his kind father and was situated within 
his own Hoysala country’ Narasimha III seems to have taken charge 
of his paternal estate at an early age when he was only fifteen years 
old and to have defended his kingdom successfully against the aggressive 
Yadava king Mabsdéva-Rane and his nephew Ramachandradsva. The 
famous general of the latter, Sajuva Tikkama evidently attacked Dvara- 
samndra in 4.. 1276, but was ‘driven back in confusion beyond 
Dommi’ A fragmentary Kanarese inscription now preserved in the 
National Museam at Copenhagen refers to an invasion of a certain 
Ssluveya against » place whose name is, however, lost on the stone. 
There is no doubt the inissing name here is that of Dvarasamudra and 
the events registered in the Copenhagen viragal refer to the attack on 
Dvarasamudra by the Séuna general Ssluva Tikkama. Another fragment 
of a viragal from the same Museum apparently refers to a conflict in 
which Vira-Ramanstha and Narasimha III were interested. 

‘Vira-Ramanathe’s accession in the Tamil districts, coincided with 
that of his brother Nérasimha III in the Karndte country and took place 
about a.p. 1255, It was at this time that in Kannandr their father 
‘Vira-Somsévara assumed the imperial titles of Sérvabhauma and per- 
formed the royal gifts twlépurusha, ratnadhenu, ete. As Ramanstha’s 
initial date coincides with sbout the 2lst year of Vira-Soméévara's reign 
and as the latest date for the latter is his 29th year, it has to be presumed 
that Remanstha was coregent with his father during the first eight years 
of his reign. His records are found in the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts, 
in some parts of Salem, North Arcot and Bellary and in the Kolar and 
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Bangalore districts of the Mysore State. Ramanstha assumed all the 
titles of his father Vira-Soméévara, In the 4th year of bis reign which 
corresponded to the twenty-third of his father Somstvara, a general checking 
of accounts (jamabandi) appears to have been organized. It is interesting 
also to note that one of his queens was Kamaladévi, the deughter of 
Ariya Pillai who, as his name denotes, was evidently of southern extraction. 
‘A record at Tiruvellarai near Sriraigam refers to a communal repair made 
to the Vanigan's-tank (now called Nalumalaikkéni) on the south side of 
that village. It is reported that the tank had sunk in on its four sides 
and was filled up with rain water probably on account of heavy rains in 
or about the 8th year of Ramanttha. This tank is still one of consider- 
able interest at Tiruvellarai on uccount of its unique construction and the 
archaic inscriptions of about the ninth century A.D. found on its walls 
constructed of huge solid slabs. In the 15th year of the king's reign the 
salt sellers at Tirumalavadi were exempted from paying taxes on the lands 
held by them but were, instead, required to measure one nali of salt 
everyday for the temple at Tirumalavadi (in the Trichinopoly district). 
‘The temple of Stiraiganstha at Sriraigam wes substantially benefited in 
Ramanatha’s reign by the gift of a gold crown set with jewels, by two 
fiy-whisks provided with gold handles and a kalaijé (betel-pot), transferred 
to it by a certain Mudaliyar Kariyamari, entitled Sakalakalasarvabhauma 
and Sakalavidyachakravartin, Tt is stated that this latter personage had 
xeceived them as presents from Perumal Vira-Pandyadéva, apparently on 
account of his high proficiency in learning? 

Tt has been stated already that Vira-Ramantha was holding sway 
over the Salem district also. Some of his feudatories, there, were the 
Mnudaliyars of Taremaigalam generally known as Getti-Mudaliyars. 
‘While Rémandtho’s capital in the south was Kanvantr his chief town 
above the ghats on the Mysore border appears to have been Kundani. 
I owe to Mr. F. J. Richards, 1.C.8., the suggestion that Kundani-rajedhani 
mentioned in Raman&tha’s inscriptions from the Tumkur district, probably 
takes its name from this Kundani above the ghats and not from the 
village Kandana in the Dévanhslli taluka of the Bangalore district as sug- 
gested by Mr. Rice. ‘The existence of Ramanitha’s records occasionally in 
the Hassan district must be accounted for as being due only to his aggres- 
sive attitude which is more then once referred to in those epigraphs. 
‘According to Souther inscriptions the latest date available for Vira- 
Ramanatha is his 28rd year which roughly corresponds to A.D. 1278. In 
Mysore his inscriptions go up to his 39th year, Vijaya, and even also to 
his dist. In the last days of his reign (about 1290), Ramanétha seems 











“1 Perumé] Vira-Péndyadiva must evidently have beon the same as Tribbuvanachakravartin 
‘yiru-Pipdya who seeras to have been corogent with Jafavarman Sundare-Pigdya I and to have 
commenced to reign between 4., 1252 and 1253. 
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to have led a campaign against Narasimha III at Dvarasamndra. The 
absence of records beyond his 23rd year in the Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
districts shows that by this time Ramanstha was dispossessed of them 
by the rising Pandyas and that, consequently, he chose to stay in his 
northern dominions now and then raiding, as opportunity offered itself, 
‘nto the country of his cousin-brother Narasimha IIT. 

About 4.p. 1298-4 Vira-Ramanstha must have been succeeded by his 
son Vira-Vigvanatha whose 3rd year, Durmukhi, corresponded to Saka 
1218. Viévanatha’s records are, as may be expected, confined to portions 
of the Salem district and to the Bangslore and Kolar districts of the 
Mysore State. His latest inscription discovered, so far, is dated in his 
4th year which corresponds roughly to a.D. 1297. 

Under Vira-Ballala II, the son of Narasimha, the Hoysala dominions 
above and below the ghats appear to have become reunited once again 
and to have enjoyed an apparently peaceful rule prior to their eventual 
disappearance in the rising power of the Vijayanagara kingdom. Except 
for the loss of the southernmost possessions of the Trichinopoly and 
‘Tanjore districts, the Hoysala kingdom does not appear to have suifered 
otherwise in extent. The whole of Koigu and a part at least of Koikan 
were still in possession of Ballala and practically also the whole of the 
Mysore country. Ballala IIT was crowned in 4. 1292 when Rimanatha 
Was still alive and, consequently, the fight for dominion which began 
in the last days of Narasimha III must have continued also into the 
reign of Ballala as is evidently hinted in Kn. 28 from the Bangalore 
“district, Subsequent, however, to the short rule of Viévanstha there was 
apparently none left to continue the line of Raman&tha. Balléla, gccord- 
ingly, became the sole master. This must have been about Saka 1224 Plava 
‘A.D. 1802) when, we find that a ‘number of districts above and below 
the ghats were granted remission of taxes on Mathas and temple-priests 
and the past endowments confirmed. This was one of the first steps 
which Indian kings used to take soon after coming into power, in order 
to secure the goodwill of the people. Balléla’s dominions, thus united, 
‘wore not, however, destined to enjoy undisturbed peace for a long time. In 
4.D. 1310 came the first iavasion of Malik Kafur in which the Mussal. 
man general is stated to have sacked and devastated Dvarasamudra and to 
have carried away its hoarded treasures. The capital was rebuilt but its 
charms were apparently lost. Ballala in the meantime had changed his 
. capital first to Tonnir according to tradition and thence to Tiravannimalai 
in the South Arcot district. Other capital towns mentioned in his inscrip- 
tions are Viravijaya-Virtpakshapura and Hosavidu-Hosadurga which latter 
is perhaps to be identified with Hosapattana (Hospet?) where Bukkanna- 
‘Vodeyar of Vijayanagara was roling in the early years of his reign. 

‘When Ballsla actually changed his seat of government to Tiruvannt- 
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malai is not known. In s.p. 1323 Unndmalai-patfanam is stated to have 
been his permanent capital. The latest date for Balléla obtained from 
inscriptions is Sake 1265 (=a.p. 1343). By this time already Harihara I, 
the founder of the First Vijayanagara dynasty, must have established 
himself in Koikan. Ballala’s viceroy at Barukir in Saka 1262, was a 
certain Dévappa-Dandaniyake. The king is stated to have visited this— 
his military stronghold, in Saka 1261. A representative of the govern- 
ment, further north on the West coast, in the last days of the Hoysala 
rule, appears to have been a certain Shamkaranaik to whom the Rani 
of Barcelore was subordinate. Evidently, the latter is identical with the 
chief of that name subdued by the rising Vijayanagar chiefs Harihara 
and Bukka, Another feudatory, viz, Vallappa-Dangandyskker who fre- 
quently figures in inscriptions of the latter part of Ballala’s reign, appears 
to be identical with Aliya or ‘ Son-in-lsw’ Vallapper, a Mahamandalésvara 
under Harihare’ I. A powerfal family of subordinates, however, were 
the chiefs of Danayakankottsi in the Satyamangalam taluka of the 
Coimbatore district who, when the firm hold of imperial suzerainty had 
grown slack, seem to have declared themselves independent. These were, 
according to inscriptions from the Mysore district, ralers of Padinalimu-nadu 
originally with their seat of government at Terakanimbi. The founder 
of the family was the powerful general Peruméle-Dandandyaka. His son 
‘Madhava-Dandandyake was equally if not more, powerful and assumed 
the titles ‘the subduer of Nilagiri’ Immadi-Rahuttardya, Sitagaraganda; 
Koigaraméri, ete. In his report on Epigraphy for 1906 Mr. Venkkayya 
has fally discussed the position of these chiefs of Dansyakankittai and 
their relation to the Hoysala ruler Balléla III. More information about 
Kataya-Dandandyaka and Siigana-Dandanéyaka, the two sons of Madhava- 
‘Dandanayaka, is found in the Madras Report on Epigraphy for 1909-10 
(Part II, paragraph 52).. Other chiefs who rose to even greater promi- 
nence and effectively subverted the Hoysala empire were Harihara and 
Bukka the founders of the Vijayanagara dynasty whose exact subordinate 
position to Ballala III is not yet revealed by inscriptions. 

Ballaja’s son who was crowned at a place called Virapakshapura is 
known only from very few records. He was designated Vire- Viripaksha 
Ballsjadsva IV and sometimes, Hampayya. But as the Vijayanagara chiefs 
had already grown powerful we may suppose that with Ballela III ended 
the empire of Hoysalas which subsequently, under the name Karntta, was 
continued by the kings of the Vijayansgara dynasty for another three 
centuries and more. ‘The once glorious memory of the Hoysaja rule, is 
still embedded in a numerically small section of indigenous Brahmanas of 
the Mysore country called Hoysana- or Hoysala-Karnatakas or Hoysai 
Many of these Brahmanas are found in the Salem and North Arcot 
districts which were included in the Hoysala kingdom to the very last 
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days of its existence. In the 17th century 4.p. at Venkunram of the 
North Arcot district, there was a petty chief called Kanhiji who claimed 
descent from Vitthala (Vishnuvardhana), the Hoysala king of Halsbid, 
~ and erected there a rest house for the merit of his mother. This is the 
last we hear of the name Hoysala. Living but dumb monuments, 
however, of their once prosperous rule are, as stated at the beginning of 
this paper, the thousands of inscribed pillars and slabs which bear records 
of enormous historical interest, social, political and religious. If anything 
more is required there exist even to-day in all their glory those specimens 
of Indian architecture, the magnificent temples of Halsbid, Balar, Soma- 
nathaptr, Aragikere and numerous others of which the veteran critic 
Mr. Fergusson says that the style to which these buildings belonged 
‘attained its fallest development and highest degree of perfection during 
the three centuries 4.p. 1000 to 1800 in which the Hoysala Ballélas had 
supreme sway in the Mysore country.’ 












NOTES 
Page 114, line 2, from bottom 
‘The number refers either to revenue or to the number of townships in the 
Provingo as Dr. Fleet would have it. Tt forms always a part of certain provinces in 
‘he platean region '—S. K. 
Poge 115, line 9, from top 
oleae For another view of this position see Mr. §. Krishnaswami Aiyangar's Ancient 
India, pp. 200-1—Ep. 
Page 116, line 18, from top 
See also the above mentioned book, pp. 110-126.—Ep. 


Page 119, line 20, from top 
‘Tho connexion is explained in the above mentioned book, p. 241—Ep. 


TALKAD, THE BURIED CITY 


By que Rev. A. M. TABaRp, 3.4, RAS. 


‘Taw Mysore Province can boast of many places of interest which unfortu- 
nately are not so well known as they deserve to be. One of these is 
certainly ‘Talkad, the city buried under the sands of the Cauvery. 

‘An excursion to this wonderful place was arranged by a few members 
of the Mythic Society at the end of last year and as I have been asked 
to give an account of it I do so with pleasure in the hope that others 
will follow us and pay a visit to Talkad, the oldest city in Mysore, once 
proud capital of a powerful kingdom. 

‘The best way to reach Talkad from Bangalore is by motor from Maddur, 
the distance to the old capital of the Gangas from the railway station 
being about fifty miles. On the way one can inspect the battle field 
of Malavalli where Tippu was defeated by General Barris in 1799, and 
spend a few hours at the famous Cauvery falls at Sivasamudram. 

‘The twenty miles from Sivasamudram to Talkad are over rough country 
roads, a sign that Talkad is out of the ordinary tourist's beat. 

‘The old city of Talkad is completely buried beneath hills of sand 
stretching for over a mile in length, only the tops of two pagodas being 
visible. It is stated that more than thirty temples are buried under the 
dunes, which at some places rise nearly 100 feet above the level of the river. 
‘The place is weird beyond words. The solemn stillness of this ruined world, 
the sacred river winding majestically through that solitade, the feeling that 
buried under one’s feet, lies what was once 2 magnificent city, the sands 
which used to advance upon the town at the rate of nine or ten fect a 
year, and which in spite of all that has been done in recent years to check 
the formation and advance of the dunes, still threaten the new town with 
the same fate which has overwhelmed the old one,—everything combines 
to make the excursion to Talkad a unique experience for those who have 
not had the privilege to tread over the ruins of Babylon and Nineveh. 

‘The phenomenon is of course due to natural causes, more especially 
to the south-west monsoon, but the people look upon it as the result of 
fa curse an account of which I quote from Mr. Rice's Mysore and Coorg. 

Tn 1634 Talkad was conquered by the Mysore Raja under the following circum- 
stances: Tiramala Rays, sometimes called Sri Ranga Reyal, the representative of the 
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‘Vijayanagar family st Seringapatam, being afflicted with an incurable disease, came to 
Talkad for the purpore of offering sacrifices in the temple of Vedesvara. His wile 
Bangamms was left in charge of the Government of Seringepstam ; but she, hearing that 
her husband was on the point of desth, soon after left for Talkad with the object of seeing 
him before he died, handing over Seringapstam and its dependencies to Raja Wodeyar of 
Mysore, whose dynasty ever afterwards retained them. It appears that Raja Wodeyar had 
been desirous of possessing s costly nose-jewel which was the property of the Rani,! and 
being unable to obtain possession of it by stratagem, and eager to seize any pretext for 
acquiring fresh territory, he levied an army and proceeded against Talked, which he took 
by escalade; the Raja of the Istter place falling in the action. The Rani Rangamma 
thereupon went to the banks of the Csuvery, and throwing in the jewel, drowned herself 
opposite Malingi, at the same time uttering the threefold curse, ‘Let Talkad become 
sand; let Malingi become a whielpool; let the Mysore Rajes fail to beget heirs.” 

‘The following is what is known as the curse of Talkad, in the original — 

Tolakadu maral Spal. 
Malingi madue dgali. 
Maisura dhoregalu ma¥kal ilade Rigo. 

‘The most imposing temple left uncovered by the sand is that of 
‘Vedéevara in front of which are two stone images declared to represent 
the two brothers Tala and Kadu whom local legends mention in connexion 
with: the origin of the town. When cutting down a. tree which they 
saw wild elephants worshipping, they discovered that it contained an 
image of Vishnu and that the elephants were rishis transformed. From 
the extract of the Sri Skanda Purana which will be given below it would 
seem that the place was sacred originally not to Vishnu but to Siva. It 
is probably in connexion with the elephants referred to in the legend 
and in the Purana that the Gangas had an elephant for their crest. 

The most important temple which has been excavated is that of Kirti 
Narayana which is occasionally opened with great difficulty to gain access 
for certain ceremonies. 

‘Whatever may be the antiquity of Talked, whether or not Rama halted 
here on his way to Lanks as some traditions have it, the earliest authentic 
notice of the city of Talked, in Sanskrit Dala-vana-pura is in connexion 
with the Ganga line of kings. Harivarma ruling 247—266 resided, accord- 
ing to an old chronicle, in the great city of Dalavanapura in the Karnata 
‘Desa and thenceforward, till the end of the first millennium a.p. Talkad 
was the capital of Gangavadi 96,0007 so that for about a thousand years 
the history of Talkad is the history of the Gangas. 

‘Yet, though Talkad remained the permanent capital, the royal residence 
was fixed at Mankonda (west of Channapatna) in the seventh century and 
at Manye-pora (Manne north of Nelamangala) in the eighth century. 








1 For another and probably more correct version of the story, vide Mr, S. Krishnaswami 
Alyangar's Ancient India, p. 994 —E. 

‘4 This figure which is always attached to the name of the Gangas’ country indicates either 
‘the revenue paid to Government or the value of the produce derived from the land, 
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‘The religion of the rulers of Talkad was Jainism, though if we can 
rely on insetiptions over which a certain amount of doubt has been 
thrown on palmographiel and other grounds Vishnugopa (266— ? ) was 
a worshipper of Narayana (Vishnu) and Avinite (430—482) a devotee of 
Hara (Siva). Those interested in the carly history of the Gengas who 
are prepared to accept the authenticity of the inscriptions on which it is 
based will find a succinct account of it in Mr. Rice's Mysore and Coorg 
from the Inscriptions. 

‘The kings of Talkad may be said to have reached the height of their 
prosperity during the reign of Sriparusha in the seventh centmy. But 
soon after, the Gangas unable to stey the advance of the Rashfrakitas 
southwards, became their feudatories. The overthrow of the Rashtrakttas 
in A.D. 972 by the Chalukyas left the Gangas at the mercy of the Cholas 
who oceupied Talked in about 1004 under the command of Rajendra 
Chola, son of Rajaraja, who changed its name to Rejarajepura. The Gangas 
driven from their kingdom took refuge with the Hoysalas. A dispos- 
sessed scion of the Gangas, Gangaraja, a general of Vishnuvardhana, took 
a prominent place in the capture of Talkad under that famous Hoysala 
King at the beginning of the twelfth century. From inscriptions we find 
that at that time Talkad was composed of seven towns and five matas. 
‘The town of Malingi on the opposite side of the river was also a large 
place under the name of Jananathapura. 

‘Down to the middle of the fourteenth century Talkad remained in the 
possession of the Hoysalas and then passed into the hands of a feudstory 
of the Vijayanagar sovereigns till 1634 when it was conquered by the 
Mysore Rajas under the circumstances related above. 

Some day, perhaps, the Mysore Government will see their way to carry 
out extensive excavations at Talkad which may yield discoveries of great 
historical and archeological interest. 

T have had the good fortune to come across a local Purana celebrat- 
ing the greatness and the holiness of the Talked country, a translation of 
which will I hope be acceptable to the readers of the Journal of the 
Mythic Society. It is divided into five parts, each one giving special 
reason for the sacredness of the place. 








SRI SKANDA PURANA 


‘THE GREATNESS OF GAJARANYA, THE DAKSHINA KASI (THE KASI 
oF THE soUrE) 
. ¥ 
Sauvaka and the other rishis asked Sitapurdnika: Rishi, we are very 
anxious to know what is Gajaranya. 
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Says Sttapurdnika: There is a sacred place between Somaparvata, i.e, 
Mnudukudore betta’ and Arkaparvata, i.e, Chilakavadi betta (this is Talked). 
Here Siva is known under the title of Vaidyanatha. : 

Here Siva boasts of graciously freeing all his devotees from all the 
pains of this world, 

If those that desire children or riches or kingdom come to this Gajaranya 
and serve Siva, their desires will without doubt be accomplished. 

Formerly this Gajaranya was a large forest, inhabited by elephants 
and in it was a sacred tank called Gokarnathirtha. 

Every day a certain elephant would nip a white lotus flower, fill his 
trank with pure water, and carry them both to a bush, sprinkle the same 
‘with water, deposit the flower and prostrate. Two huntsmen seeing this 
began to inquire why the elephant did so, 

And as they could not find out the reason, they at last took a hatchet 
and began to cut the bush. 

They found a cotton tree in the middle of the bush and applied the 
hatchet-to its trunk in order to cut it, 

Then the hatchet of one of them, by the violence with which it was 
wielded, not only cut the tree, but striking against a rock on the ground 
nipped away its crown. : 

Hear, O Rishis: as soon as the stone was split there oozed blood out 
of it and the blood was changed into milk. 

‘The huntsmen being frightened began to think, At once their eyes 
perceived a linga with its head cut off 

Then having understood that they had committed a crime, they stood 
joining their hands and shedding tears; and with a tremulous voice prayed 
to the God thus: ‘O God, O Linga-figured Almighty, O thou that art 
armed with @ trident, the enemy of Inst, the destroyer of “the triple 
fortress”, “we are small children, unwittingly we have offended thee, thou 
must forgive us, thou must forgive us.” 

And praying thus they fell senseless on the ground. A little while 
after a voice from the skies said to them: ‘O hunters, I am come on 
account of you. Lo! I am giving you a great boon, Both of you drink 
this milk and remain here as guardians of the place. I too will stay 
here. I will admit this elephant into Kailisa (the abode of Siva). ‘Take 
the fruit of the cotton tree close by, grind it and put a plaster on my 
head. ‘The wound shall heal forthwith.’ 

The huntsmen were filled with joy on hearing this and grinding the 
fruit plastered the head of the lings. 

1 This a w sacred.HUMl on tho banks of the Canveey where the rive 
to the south two miles before Talkad is reached, On the Till theve ie 
Maliikarjuns, 
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Forthwith the wound healed up, and the linga became resplendent. 
The huntsmen ran and drank the milk. 

Immediately they abandoned their hunter form and became guardians. 
Even now they are in the Gajaranya under the form of stone. 

The elephant too having worshipped the God by means of the lotus, 
felt hungry, drank the milk and went to Kailisa. ‘Thus Siva became famous 
in the world under the name of Vaidyanatha, because he prescribed 
medicine to the wound in his own head. 

Any disease, such as sore eyes, headache, consumption, epilepsy, ague, 
disease of the spleen, asthma, poisoning, madness, buboes (plague), rheu- 
matism, carbuncle, and all other kinds of disease whether contagious or 
hereditary are certainly cured by plaster of the earth that is near Siva. * 
If one bathes in the excellent waters of the lake Gokarnathirtha and worship 
Siva with the lotus flower, all diseases are cured, all desires are fulfilled, 
and finally heaven is obtained. 

With Arkéswara Marthi in the east, Path@léswara Marthi in the south, 
Maraléswara Marthi in the west, Mallikerjuna Mirthi in the north, Siva 
remains in the Gajaranya in the middle of these Murthis under the name 
of Vaidyéswara Murthi, 
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And here the Céuvéry is famous under the name of Paschimavahini, 
because here she flows to the west. 

Hear, O excellent Brahmins: whoever bathes in this Paschimavahini, not 
only will he have his sins forgiven, but he will no more be subject to them, 

Besides, if any one, after bathing in the Cauvéry, worships Mallikar- 
juna with (the leaves of) the Bael (Bengal quince) he will obtain the ful- 
filment of all his desires, 

Hear, O Brahmins: the bathing in the Paschimavahini is a difficult 
thing and the worship of Mallikarjana is still more difficult. 

In former times a celebrated and brave king of the Solar dynasty 
called Dilipa was ruling the kingdom of the world, 

Some cunning enemies of his conquered this Dilipa, and having ad- 
ministered poison to his pregnant queen, drove them away from the 
kingdom. 

Thus the enemies having taken possession of his kingdom, the king 
fall of grief at this misfortune, wandered on foot from place to place, 
accompanied by his wife, and fortunately reached the banks of the 
Paschimavahini, There he remained two or three days and then died, 

As soon as the husband was dead, the faithful wife was plunged in 
grief and having collected fuel and built a funeral pyre, she placed the 
body of her husband on it, set fire to the pile and was about to throw 
herself into it. 
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Then a joyful voice was heard to say: ‘O maiden, do not attempt 
it. You have in your womb a virtuous son, worthy of being the master 
of the seven isles’. 

Having heard this heavenly voice that faithful woman burnt the body 
of her husband, and grief overwhelming her she remained alone in 
the place. 

There che was in the habit of bathing daily in the Paschimavahini 
‘and worshipping Siva. When nine months were completed, she brought 
forth a son, resplendent like the morning sun, having the thirty-two 
royal signs, and bearing besides the signs of the poison administered by 
the enemies of his father. 

‘As the boy grew up day by day like the crescent moon, he too did 
severe penance and pleased Siva. 

‘Then Siva, the master of the world, being pleased with the penance 

of the boy blessed him and said: ‘O king, go now to your kingdom, 
Kill your eruel enemies and take it back. Rule it with justice; and 
having taken possession of the whole world consisting of seven isles, rule 
it as if it were only a town. With my blessing you will have 60,000 
children’. He gave him many other boons besides, and disappeared. 

‘The king Sagara too, with the help of Mallikarjana destroyed his 
strong enemies, became a famous emperor, and ruled the whole world 
with justice. ‘This is why this place of pilgrimage is so famous. So 
said Sitapurdnika to Saunaka and the other rishis. . 
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“© Satapuranika, you call this Gajaranya, please, explain to us the 
glory of. this place.” ‘ 

In former times there lived a Brahmin called Somadatta, of the tribe 
of the Vashista and well-versed in the Vedas: 

‘He had thousands of diseiples skilled in the Shastras and the Vedanta. 

Having felt an aversion to the world, one day he started with his 
disciples for the great Kasi, a place served by the gods and the rishis. 
‘There he pleased Siva by his various penitential acts. 

Pleased with the penance of the Brahmin, Siva appeared to him 
and with a smile said ‘O Somadaite, I am pleased with your piety and 
your penance. Ask for any boon for yourself and your disciples; it-shall 
be granted’. 

‘The Brahmin who knew the past and the future thought for a long 
time and then addressing Siva said: ‘Lord, I am tired of the countless 
rebirths to which I have been subjected, I want only one boon and that 
is, give me a place where a man is always happy without any sorrow 
of recurring birth and death’. 
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Then said Siva: “Be it so’; and turning to his supplicant; ‘O 
excellent Brahmin’, said he, ‘about five miles (four and a half miles to 
be exact) from the confluence of the rivers Cauvéry and Kapila there 
exists an ashrama (habitation of a rishi) by name Siddashrama belonging 
to the great rishi Richtka. This ashrama is filled with all kinds of inspired 
sages (Siddas) and with snimals which laying aside their natural animosity, 
live exceedingly mild. 

‘Tam known there under the name of Vaidéswara, It is an excellent 
place of pilgrimage, » hundred times better than Kasi. It is capable of 
effecting an intimate union with my divine essence.’ So said Siva and 
he disappeared with his 1,000 attendants. 

‘The Brahmin filled with wonder and having venerated Siva, started 
accompanied by many Brahmins for this place of pilgrimage, with the 
desire of obtaining heaven. 

‘Thus while they were close to the Vinay, mountains, countless elephants 
came in their way and destroyed them all. 

But because these Brahmins, while thoy were being destroyed, were 
thinking only of the elephants and of Siva, they were, through the kindness 
of the latter, reborn as elephants and reached the place of pilgrimage. 

"There the elephants, having perceived Siva who remedies all the 
evils of his devotees and venerated him at a distance, began to bathe 
in the Osuvéry and thence standing near Siva, they meditated on his 
incarnation. 

Siva who has the interest of his devotees at heart, united them all in 
his essence in presence of all the rishis’ and made them conformable 
to himself. 

From the time the elephants obtained heaven the place was named 
Gajaranya. Even now there are thousands of lingas in the place that 
have been honoured by those Brahmins who had assumed the form of 
elephants. 

‘Many kings like Manuchakravarthi, piously honoured thousands of 
lingas in this place and obtained the paradise of Siva. 

Indra came here with his thirty-three crores of gods, honoured the 
lingas and obtained all he desired. 

‘Kubéra honoured the lingas very devoutly, and obtained his supremacy 
over the riches and the kingdom of Alakapuri. 

Here Strya (Sun) worshipped Siva and became the lord of all the stars. 
‘Thus Siva honoured by Sarya is called Arksswara. 

‘Those that bathe in the Uttaravihini of the Caavéry, and worship 
Arkaswara, will obtain all pleasures and will, in the end, obtain union 
with Siva in the Siryaloke (the heaven of Sirya). 

‘Vasuki worshipped Siva in this place and became the king of serpents, 
‘Thus Siva worshipped by Vasuki is known under the name of Pathaléswara. 
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Hear, O rishis: those that bathe in the Purvavahini, which is in the 
Gajeranya and piously worship Pathaléswara, will obtain the serpent’s 
paradise and will enjoy happiness for a long time and will, in the end, 
go to the paradise of Siva where there is no rebirth. 


Vv 


yen Brahma did penance in this Kshétra, and through the graciousness 
of Siva, married his own daughter Sarasvati. 

‘While this was being said, Saunaka and the other rishis asked Sata- 
purdnika ; ‘O excellent rishi, what an uncommon thing you are narrating! 
Could anybody marry his own daughter? We humbly beg you to explain 
us this.’ 

- Says Sutapuranika : ‘Hear O excellent rishis, this is a wonderful story. 
‘Those that are worthy to hear the story will obtain the remission of sins 
and gain the paradise of Siva. _ 

Formerly Brahma having been ordered by Siva to create all worlds, 
created thom all, together with the living beings proper to each. 

‘Thus while in course of creation, he made Sarddadévi, who had a neck 
like a conch shell, a gladdening face like the full moon. 

‘Thus Brahma seeing his own beautiful daughter $arada, was enamoured 
of her and went to embrace her forcibly. 

Sarada was frightened at this and taking the form of a deer was running 
away calling out all the while to Siva. Brahma seeing this took the 
form of a buck and pursued her. 

Then Paraméswara, the husband of Parvati, hearing the wailing of 
Sarada, ran to her assistance and cut off the head of Brahma with the 
bow called Pinika, © Brahmins even now you see the figure of this 
animal's head in the constellation of stars. 

‘Thus having been despised by Siva the exterminator of all evil-doers 
Brahma came to Gajfranya and was worshipping Siva according to 
the Vedas. 

Siva knew the object of Brahma’s worship and gave Sardi to him 
as wife, 

Therefore here O rishis, whoever bathes in the Dakshinavahini of the 
Cauvéry and worships Maraléswara will be freed from the sin of incest. 
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It is in this very Gajaranya, that Kamadénu (the cow of plenty) having 
worshipped Mallikarjuna who lives in Somaparvata in the north obtained 
through the kindness of Bagavanta the boon of granting all the desires 
of those that liave recourse to her, 
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If any one after bathing in the Paschimavahini worships Mallikerjuna 
on the fourteenth of Karthika (eighth Lunar month—October-November) 
with unbroken Bael fruits and flowers and thulasi (Basil) leaves, all his 
sins, even the killing of a Brahmin, will undoubtedly be pardoned. 

Hear, O rishis: Here lives the wife of Siva and the daughter of Giri- 
reja (cing of mountains). She is famous in the three worlds under the 
name of Chamundi, 

Sachidévi worshipped this Chamundi for a long time and obtained 
through her favour the boon of becoming Indra’s wite. - 

If married women worship this great goddess on the third of Bhadra 
(August-September) they will not lose their husbands. Likewise if widows 
worship her on the same day, they will have no fear of widowhood in 
the next birth. 

If @ poor man pionsly worships this goddess on the ninth day of Asvija 
(seventh Lunar month—September-October) he shall obtain immense wealth. 
If those that desire either progeny or wealth or kingdom worship this great 
goddess according to all the Sistras, all their desires will be accomplished. 

If any one piously worships Vaidyéswara (Siva) on the fifteenth of 
Vaishtka (second Lunar month—April-May) he shell be intimately united 
with Siva, 

Hear, O excellent Brahmins: ‘Those that worship Arkéswara on the 
seventh day of Magha (eleventh Iunar month—January-Febraazy) shall 
obtain the paradise of Siva. 

Those that worship Pathalsswara on the fifth day of Shravan (fifth 
Lunar month) will become conformable to Siva. 

Those that piously and properly worship Maraléswara on the fourteenth 
day of Magha (eleventh Lunar month) shall be intimately united with Siva. 

Those that piously worship Mallikarjuna on the-eighth of Kerthika 
(eighth Lunar month—Ootober-November) will obtain union with Siva, 

The five Marthis Vaidyéswara, Arkéswara, Pathaléswara, Maralsswara 
and Mallikerjunéswara are the five faces of Siva, 

Those that visit these divine Mtrthis in one day will obtain intimate 
union with Siva. 

After having bathed in the tank of Gokarna one must worship Chandi- 
devi (Durga), prostrate before her three times and then worship Vaidyanatha 
and the other Marthis. 

Chandi should be visited first and then Vaidyeswara should be wor- 
shipped. Then Arkéswara should be visited and again Vaidyéswara 
should be worshipped. Then Pathslesware, Maraléswara, Mallikarjunés- 
wara, should each be visited and all this worship should be offered to 
‘Vaidyéswara. 

Thus those that worship Siva in the abovesaid manner will obtain 
intimate union with him, 
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© excellent rishis, in no place is it so easy to obtain heaven as in 
Gajaranya, hence the wise must serve in the Gajaranya. 
‘There is no difference between Vaidyéswara, Visvéswara, Gokarna Tank, 


Manikarnike, Cauvéry, Ganga, Gajaranya and Kasi. 

Living in the Gajaranya is obteined only through the practice of 
virtue in many births. It is not to be granted to all indifferently in 
this Kaliyuga. 

‘Whoever mortifying his senses bathes in the Grajaranya during three 
days will obtain the merit of all alms-deeds and of all sacrifices. 

I am unable to describe all the glories of this Gajdranya. Siva him- 
self must explain the greatness of this place of pilgrimage and the merit 
that is obtained here, 

‘What is the use of saying more? Here Siva the essence of all happi- 
ness will certainly render happy all those that serve him. 

Whoever reads the ‘Greatness of this Gajaranya’ and whoever hears 
it will obtain all he desires and heaven in the end. 


(Translated from the Sanskrit, 
by the Ray. A. Lozo) 


REVIEW 


Ancient India by 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A. 


In was suggested ab a mecting of the Mythio Society about two yours ago that Mr. 
5, Brishnaswami Aiyangar would confor a great boon on thoso interested in the Ancient 
History of South India, it he ooula seo his way to collect in book form his lectures ‘and 
essays, which had slrosdy spposred in several publications. Scattered, as it was in 
‘various periodicals, the vast amount of information which they contained on a period 
of history hitherto very litle Imown, was not always easy of access. I am glad to seo 
thet Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar has taken the suggestion into consideration and acted 
‘upon it, The result is a vory well-gotup and most readable volume which will bo 
sweloomed by the mombers of Mythio Society as well as by all students of Indian History. 

Mr. 8. Keishnaswami Aiyangar already holds an honourable place among contributors to 
the Rarly History of India and his name would bo sufficient recommendation for any 
new book published on that most interesting subjects at the same time T cannot help 
‘congratulating Mr. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar on his good fortune in being able to issue his 
Ancient India under the auspices of Ms. Vincent A. Smith, than whom no ono is more 
‘qualified to pass a judgment, on any book bearing on Barly Indian History. 

‘The name of the book is, perhaps, a misnomer, as only two chaptars deal with 
India as a whole, all the others being concerned exclusively with the south and most 
of them only with medinval India, Yot, as the word ‘ancient’ cannot have the samo 
mesning when applied to India as when used in connexion with Babylonia and Egypt 
dor even Gresce and Rome, peshape, after all, Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar was justified 
in making use of it in tho title of his book. 

“The most important snd goncrally interesting chapter in the book, to quote Mr. 
Vincent A. Smith in his valuable introduction, is the sixth, which gives an admirable 
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abstract of the political history of the Cholas with » detailed account of their system 
fof government and village administration well deserving of attentive sindy.’ Bub, per 
haps, the chaptors dealing with Mysore, its early history, Mysore under the Hoyselas and 
the Wodeyars, will have a special interest for a certain number of readers who, after 
‘woighing Mr. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangae’s evidences and arguments, wil, certainly, agree with 
hhim in thinking that the History of Mysore has not yet been written, as neither Wilkes's 
History of Mysore nor the Palace History can be regarded as the last word on the 
subject. 

“Ja this connexion I am glad to seo that Mr.8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar is at ono with 
Ds. Fleot when he states that Mahishamandala to which Asoka sent missionaries has 
nothing to do with Mysore, but he is, perhaps, overeautious in his reference to the Jain 
traditions which represent the great Mauryan Emperor, Chandragupta, spending the 
evening of his life in contemplation at Sravanabelgola, as the legends seem to be based 
ultimately on wrong reading of an inscription of the eighth centary 

‘The chapter on Vishnuvardana deserves also special notice, as it reveals to us a 
now aspect in the life of that great ruler of Mysore, the great change that onme over 
him in the course of his royal career which led to his conversion from Jainism to 
Vaishnavaisma, and as in dealing with this sido of the character of the famous empire 
puilder, Mr. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar is able to give us an insight into the religious eondi- 
tion of Mysore at that time. 

Many of the other essays now collected make valusble contributions to the history 
and chronology of Indian and especially of Tamil literature whose noble works which 
prove the high ethical and artistio value of Tamil compositions, have not, 0 far) attract. 
fd all the attention they deserve. Mr. S. Vincont A. Smith agrees with Mr. S. Krishnaswami 
‘Myangar in dating the Angustan Period of Tamil literature in the second and third 
‘centuries of tho Christian era. 

‘The later chapters dealing with certain special problems chiefly conoarned with Tamit 
Religious History, though of less general interest, will still repay  osreful reading. 

‘Tho Index to the book is very well arranged for xeferenoe purposes. 

In bringing this Review to a closo I make mine the’ hope expressed by Mr. 
‘Vincent A. Smith that, if Mr. 8, Krishnaswami Aiyangut ‘had leisure greater than that which 
official duties permit, he might, perhaps, produce thet Early History of Southern Indiay 
‘which is so much wanted and can be written only by a sobolar familiar with the country 
fand one or moze of the Dravidian vernaculars” 





















A. M, TABARD. 
A NOTE 


The Rock Caves of Badami 


‘Manse caves which are not so well known and less frequently visited than the Elephants 
‘and Ellore Caves, ate, nevertheless, from the point of view of the archeologist, of 
very great importance. ‘Those caves, which represent: Saiva, Vaishnava, end Jain 
faiths, are unigue in that they present the only reliable data upon which the age of the 
rook eaves in the different parts of India can be based. ‘hero is an inscription in No. 
8 cave, dated in the twelfth year of the reign of the well-known king, Kistivarman I 
gn the 500th year after the inauguration of the Sskn kings The date is therefore 4. p. 
878, ‘This is the only cave temple of which the date is certainly known. With this 
fixed date it is possible, by a close comparison of the other rock caves to fix some 
‘approximate poriod for their excavation, Previous to the discovery of this it was 
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believed that the caves were made in the following sequence, first, the Buddhist, second 
‘tho Brahmanical, followed by the Jain, at intervals of considerable number of years, 
‘The grost similarity that exists between tho architecture of the caves forces one vo the 
conclusion that no such intervals existed,, but that in all probability those caves, xe- 
presenting different religions, were excavated in the same period and thus bear witness 
to 4 toleration which oan scarcely be said to exist to-day. Fergusson, in his notes on 
‘the caves, makes the following statement — 

“Instead therefore, of the sequence formerly adopted, we are forced to fall back on 
‘tbat marvellous picture of religious toleration described by the Chinese pilgrim as ¢1 
hibited at Allahabad in the year a.D. 648. On that occasion the King Harsha Siladitya 
distributed alms to 10,000 priests, the first day in honour of Buddha, the second of 
Aditya, the Sun, the third in honour of Iswara or Siva; and the cightoon kings who 
assisted at this splendid quinguennial festival seem promiscuously to have honoured 
equally those threo divinities. With this toleration at head-quarters, wo ought not to 
be suprised if we find temples of different religions overlapping one another to 
some extent.’ 

Badami, in the Bijapar District, and sixty-four miles south of the town of that 
name, is @ place of-considerable antiquity and historical interest. It is easily accessible, 
being only three miles from the Railway station. Tt lies in a ravine between two rocky. 
hills on the north and south. Between the foot of the hills is largo reservoir, ‘The 
rock caves are on the west face of the South Fort and are four in number, No.1 a 
Saiva cave, Nos. 2 and 8 Vaishnavaite caves, No. 4 a Jain cave. In this brief note it 
is not possible to describe the excellent carving of the pillars, the lively dancing girls 
carved on the basement, the skilful images of Vishnn in his many incarnations, ete. For 
4 fall desetiption of these tho rosder is referred to the Bijapur Gasetieer. An interesting 
secount is also to be found in the recently published ‘Along the Line’ a description of 
‘tho places on the Madras end Southern Railway. 














R, SLATER, 
Mzroara, 
September, 1911. 
To 
‘Tae Eprror, 
Mythic Sooiety’s Journal, 
Sm, 


Hava had my attention driwn of Iete to the numerous dolmens which aro found 
in Coorg snd, I believe, in many other parts of South India including Mywose: 
venture to put afew ‘aots and fond fansios before your readers in the hope that my 
sstion may initiate « comresyondence in your journal which may throw further light on 
‘the true nature of these most interesting prchistorio remains, 

Those dolmens are locally known (in Canarose) as ‘pandava parckalla’ or 
“Pandava manegalu’ (Stones or houses of tho Pandavas) and local tradition has ip 
fhab tho Pandavas were a reco who long ago inhabited these parta and wore able, ot 
will, to tennsform themselves from dwarfs to giants, or vice versa, This legend’ hos 
obviously been shaped to explain how people, so mighty as to be 
Hage stone slabs of which the dolmens are formed, could have entered theim by the 
suaall circular hole which constitutes the only entrance into a complete specimen, 
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T havo it on good sathority that similar legend is current in Germany in respect of 
very similar relics. 

Attention soems to have been froquently dirvsted towards this interesting subject, 
‘but most people appear to have contented themselves with or two, 
lavishing a ophemeral admiration or curiosity on the pottery, ote, found therein and— 
possibly—sending the articles to @ museum where, to all practical puxposes, thoy 91 
soon almost as much lost to the world as they were before their exhumation. The 
questions of real interost soem to come no nosrer solution. Who were these Pandavas? 
‘When did thoy live? Have wo no index to their habits and customs save tho fact 
that thoy had gravos, and diod? 

Possibly I om wronging the amateur ond professional archeologist : possibly much 
fs known and has been succinetly recorded for the information of thse who come attor. 
It 90, I shall gladly withdraw the insinuations, and doubtless in retar some oorre- 
spondent will afford mo the information which I see) 

For the information of thoro who know less of the subject than myselt—if there aro 
any—I will rooord the resulta of my own crude observations, 

‘Those relies in Coorg aro of two kinds—the one variety being below the ground 
lovel, and the other having its bavo at or about the present level of the surrounding 
land, thus giving the initial iden that the former wore groves and the latter housos— 
although aware that all aro held to be graves, I shall, for convenience sake, rofer to thom 
fas ‘graves and ‘dwollings': they aro usually grouped together in considerblo numbers, 
find there are at least two places in theso parts where tho number within « compara 
tively small radius must bo botwoon 60 and 100: both are usually high land, though this 
fs, most noticeable in tho oase of the ‘dwellings’, and I have not yot noticed the two 
vatietion side by side, Tho largo majority appesr to Wie oast and wost, the olroulnr 
aperture being towards tho east, thongh this is not an invariable rule, Both are usually 
found in localities, where the slab stonos of which thay aro formed can still be procured 
‘within a moderato distanco—within, say, balf « mile, 

‘As regards the construction there is considerable variation, 

‘The ‘graves’ aro usually singlo, but occasionally there is stone partition running 
Tongthways : four slabs generally form the sides and a fifth covers them, but I have soon 
‘ono which had no side-slabs, bub only covering slab, though the shape of the dug grave 
olow was easily discernible and the pottery was found in good order. In most casos 
‘the grave is surrounded by a circlo—and  vory symmetries! one—of boulders halt 
imbedded in the ground, but this is not on invariable rule 

‘Tho ‘ dwellings’ consist of four sidesiabs with an overlapping top, while in place 
of tho imbedded boulders one finds traces of « sort of compound wall of vertical slabs 
fand, in the case of the moro pretentious structures, it is oloar that the slabs in front of 
the circular entrance have boon shaped in the form of an arch. 

Many of the graves bave been opened from various motives—by ryote in the course 
of cultivation, by villagers in soarch for buried treasure, by contractor in search of 
stone, and by amateur archeologists from more or less scientifle ouriosity:: in all cases 
is boon found, but generally nothing else that was identifiable—probably more 
‘on account of the defective or careless manner of opening them than because there was 
nothing to find. The one opened by myself, which had no side-slabs, contained at the 
otto of the grave towards the west, throo oarthenware chattics of brown pottery, such 

‘may be seen in any village to-day, and three black pottery saucers, neither bearing 
‘any distinctive marks: the contents of tho pote are still awaiting examination by any one 
‘who can offer mo expert assistance in identifying their charactor. In this caso it is to 
be noted that, although, judging from tho absence of sidesiabs, the grave was an un- 
important one, it took ten coolies with orowbars to raise the covering slab. 
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In conclusion, I must apologize to your readers for the orude manner in which these 
fow facts are put before them but trust that they will not thereby be deterred from 
communicating to us through the pages of your journal their own opinions and experiences 
regarding this subject. 

T romain, Six, 
‘Yours truly, 
L. T, HARRIS, 


MEETINGS DURING THE YEAR 


Meeting held at the Mayo Hall on July 19, 1910, with the Hon'ble 
‘Mr. 8. M. Fraser, O.IE., British Resident in the Chair 


Tux Lecturer was Captain C, Hudson, 0.8.0, rats. E 

Tn introducing the lecturer, the Chairman remarked that Captain ©, Hudson had 
4 personal experience of the land he was to leotare upon, and that it was in Somaliland 
he bad won his D.8.0. 

‘The leoturo was illustrated by most interesting Isntern slides manipulated by Me. F. 
Sell, a4. of the Contral College. 

In the disoussion that followed Mr. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar explained how Somaliland 
was connested with Indis, and how a study of the land of the Somalis fell within the 
scope of the Mythic Society. 

Major H. B. Brown, 121s, then kept the audience spell-bound by relating his own 
experiences in Somaliland. 

‘The mecting terminated with a vote of thanks to the British Resident for the keen 
‘and practical interest ho has taken in the Mythic Society. 


Mecting held at the Seshadri Memorial Hall on August 28, 1910, with the 
President of the Society in the Chair 


‘The Paper was ‘Life in Ancient India at the time of the Jataka Stories,’ by Mr. N. S. 
Subba Rao, n.s. (Csntab). 

In introducing the lecturer, the Chairman explained what the Jataka Stories were, 
and how they threw a great amount of light on the conditions prevailing in India at the 
‘time they wore written. 

A disoussion followed in which Mr. &, Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Mr. F. J, Richards and 
the Rev. A. M. Tebard took part, 

In thanking the lecturer, the Chairman expressed the hope that the Society would be 
favoured at some future time with another paper by him. 


Meeting held at the Mayo Hall on September 20, 1910, with the 
President of the Society in the Chair 


The lecturer was the Lord Bishop of Madras, and the subjeot of the lecture, ‘Light 
‘thrown by Sacrifices to Village Deities on the Original Idea of Sacrifice,’ 

Before opening the proceedings of the evening, the Chairman announced, amidst hearty 
applause, that the Hon'ble Colonel H. Daly, British Resident, bad consented to become 
Honorary President of the Society, and expressed the hope that he would place at the 
‘disposal of the Socioty his large experiences of India and of Indian subjects, 
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In infroduoing the lecturer, the Ohairman remarked that the Lord Bishop was well 
Imown in Bangalore not only in his official capacity, but also as, perhaps, the highest 
authority on anything connected with village customs, villege deities and village sacrifices 
{in this part of India, All had read His Lordsbip's contributions to the Madras Government 
‘Musoum Bulletins, and tho most interesting articles on tho lifo in tho native village 
from the pen of the Lord Bishop, in the Madras Diocesan Magasine. ‘They were then 
all looking forward to a most interesting leoture, snd he could assure the audionce that 
they would not be disappointed. 

‘The Paper road by His Lordship was listened to with intense attention. After a vivid 
Aescription of » village sacrifice, the Bishop seemed to favour the ‘Communion’ theory 
‘as explaining best tho original idea of sacrifice. 

In the animated discussion which followed the Rev. A. M. Tabart put forward the 
‘Substitution theory, whereas Mr. F. J. Richards inclined towards the ‘Renunciation * 
theory, Mr. 8, Krishnaswani Aiyangar and tho Rov. F. Goodwill holding for the ‘Gift’ 
‘Thoory. Several other speakers propounded other special views on tho subject. 








Meeting held at the Resident's Office on November 22, 1911, with the 
President of the Society in the Chair 


‘Tho looturer was the Rev, Arthur Slater. For over one hour tho Rev. gontloman held 
hhis audience under a spell as he took them round the wonderful rains of Vijianagar, the 
City of Viotory. After having given in a few words an abstract of the history of the 
famous Empice, Mr, SIator explained, with the help of over sixty slides oxhibited by 
Mr, Sell, what remains of the magnificent capital which, at the timo of its prosperity, 
‘was sixty miles in circumference. The pictures mont of which wore from photographs 
taken by the lecturer himsolf wore pronounced by all to bo n real work of art bringing 
ofore the oyos of the audience tho marvellous temples nnd civil buildings erected by 
‘ho omporors to ombellish their eapital ofty. In tho oourso of his oxplanation tho looturer 
revealed himself an archaologiat of no mean order, pointing out the diforence in the 
style of tho several buildings, some belonging to the Dravidian, some to the Chalukyan 
style and many bearing traces of Muhammadan influence, ‘The lecture was listaned to 
‘with intense attention, and those who had tho privilege to bo present wore unanimous 
fn pronouneing it an unqualified success, 

‘Attor a fow remarks by Mr. 8, Krishnaswamt Aiyangar, aa, the Obairman, in expressing 
‘tho thanks of all to the Rev. Mr. Slater, who hnd given them a glimpse of » wonderful 
Innd which now he felt sure many in tho audience would do their best to visit, addod 
‘that ho and the other ofice-bearers of the Mythio Sosicty could not bub regret tho appronch- 
{ng doparture of the Rev. Mr. Slator from Bangaloro, where he hnd made a friend of 
overy ono who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. They would miss his gonial presdnco nb 
‘their committoo meotings, but he hoped that, in his new sphoro of work, the Rev. Mr. Slater 
would continue to take an active interest in the Soviety and at no distant date would 
favour them with another Paper on some of the other places he bad visited in the course 
of his exoursions. 














Meeting held at the Mayo Hall on December 22, 1910, with the President 
of the Sooiety in the Chair 

‘Tho lecturer was Mr. M. T. Narasima Iyengar, u.n.s.8., Professor of Sansicit in the 

Contral College, the subject of the paper being ‘Tho Brabmanaie Systems of Religion.’ After 

‘8 few words of introduction by the Chairman, the lecturer read a most learned peper 

‘which was frequently applauded and which lasted for about an hour and « half, explaining 
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the three systoms of the Vedanta, as expounded by the three great reformers Sankaracharys, 
Remenujecharys and Madhvacharya, 

Boforo closing the proceedings of the evening, the Chairman said that on account of 
the Inte hour he would not invite discussion but content himself with a few remarks, 
‘Ho knew well that in India, philosophy and religion were so much mixed up together 
that it was vory dificult to write a paper on the one without touching on the other. Yet 
after having listened with rapt attention to the lecture, he would suggest that when the 
Paper is printed, the title should be altered to‘ The Brahmanaio Systems of Philosopby’ 
4s this would make it more clear to Western minds. Many had come under the impression 
that the lecture would be on the practical side of Brahmanism and would explain the 
‘transition between the Brabmanism of the Vedas and the present Brahmanism based 
more especielly on the Puranas. He trusted that the learned lecturer would soon give 
‘the Society a Paper on the ‘present day ordinary Brahmanisin and would show that 
how the Indra, Agni and Varuna of the Vedas had been forced to give place to Brahma, 
‘Vishnu and Siva. Referring to tho great reformers ho added that be could nob help 
fecling proud at the thought that Mysore, a comparatively small country, was the place 
where. those grest men whose influence was folt all over India had lived Sankaracharya 
a Sringero snd Ramanujacharya at Melkote and Madhvacharya at Udipi on the borders 
of Mysore. 


Meeting held at the Mayo Hall on February 21, 1911, with the 
President of the Society in the Chair 

‘Tho leoturor was Mr. 8. Keishoaswami Aiyanger, uty x.2.43,, and the subject ‘History 
and Commerce of the Indian Ocean.’ 

In opening the proceedings, the Chairman explained that, as Major W. @. Grey, ttn 
who had promised to deal with that subject had been suddenly transferred frome 
Bangalore, Mr, 8, Krishnaswami Aiyangar had kindly consented to take his place, 

‘The reading of tho Paper lasted for over one-hour, and as the Chairman remarked it 
‘geve a striking instance of what patient research ean do in connexion with a most diff. 
‘cult subject. 

An interesting discussion followed in which Professor N, Rudolf, Dr. @. Y, Ingram 
Cotton and Mr. P, Barton took part. 


Mesting held at the Mayo Hall on July 25, 1911, with the President 

of the Society in the Chair 

A Paper on the Hoysslas in Mysore and in the south contributed by Mr. H. Krishna 
Sastri, na. was read by Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in the unavoidable absence of 
Mr. H, Krishna Sastei. 

Before the reading of the Paper, the Chairman referred to Mr. H. Krishna Sastr, as a 
Sanskrit and Osnareso scholar of repute not only in India but also in Europe, and an 
epigraphist of merit and talent, He thas beon Assistant Archeologionl Superintendent 
for Bpigrephy in Southem India during the past four yoars, and he has just been ap- 
Pointed to ach for Rai Bshadur Y. Venkayya, Epigraphist to the Governmont of Tdi, 
He has during the past two years considerably added to our knowledge of South Indian 
History, more especially during the easiest times. He has suoceedod in uneatthing a 
lange number of Brahmi insoriptions, which show that Aryan influence was dominant in 
Southern Tndia as carly as tho fourth century B.O, if nob earlier, 

‘The lecture dealt with the history of the Hoysalas from its founder Sala to the 
absorption of the Hoysala kingdom into the newly founded Vijianagar empl 
Tstened fo with great interest. beasse agate 
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Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar explained in a very lucid manner with the help of s map 
of Southern India the growth of the Hoysala empire and its struggles for supremaoy with 
the Chalukyss, the Oholas and other chioftains of the South, Mr. F, J, Richards then gave 
fm account of his discovery of Kundani in tho Sslem District which seems to have « 
otter claim than Kundans in the Devanhalli Taluk to havo been the capital of Vira 
Ramanatha who raled over the Tamilian part of the Hoysals Kingdom, 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 
RULES 


1. The Society shall be called the Myzmio Soorzzy, 

2 ‘The Society was formed with the object of ‘encouraging the study 
of the Sciences of Ethnology, History and Religions, and stimulating 
research in these and allied subjects. 

8. Membership shall be open to all European and Indian gentlemen, 
who may be elected by the Committee, 

4, The Society shall be managed by a Committee consisting of the 
President, threo Vice-Presidents, the Honorary Treasurer, two Joint Honon, 
ary Secretaries, three Branch Secretaries, the Editor, and five othor 
members, retiring annually but eligible for re-election. 

Any four of the above members to form a quorum, 

5. The subscription shall be— 

(a) For members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per annum. 
@ For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 
annum. These subscriptions are payable on election, sor 
annually, on or before July Ist. ‘The Honorary ‘Treacurer 
may recover any subscription which may remain unre. 
covered at the time the second number of the Journal is 
issued by sending the second number by V.P.P. 
Membership is open to residents in the United Kingdom, the sub. 
soriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 
shillings covering subscriptions for three years. Subscriptions 
from the United Kingdom may be remitted by ‘British Postal 
Order’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 
Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as 
members without the right of voting on payment of rupees 
three per annum. : 
Ladies may become subscribers on payment of rupees three per 
annum. 

6. ‘The transactions of the Socicty shall be incorporated and published 
in a Quarterly Journal which will be sent free to all members, and which 
will be on sale at 12 annas per copy to nonanenbere 

7. There will be nine Ordinary Meetings in each Session, at which 
lectures will be delivered; due notice being given by the Secretaries, 

8. Excursions to places of Historical interest, will be arranged and 
intimated to members. 

9. Members may obtain, on application to the Secretaries, invitation 
cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures, 

10. The Annual General Meetings will be held in March. 
ii. Framing and alteration of Rules rests entirely with the Com- 
mittee. 
8, KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR,, 


F. J, RICHARDS, } Toint Secretaries, 
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